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JOURNAL OK AN EXCURSION TO THE NATIVE PROVINCES ON 
JAVA IN THE VEAR 1828, DUHINO THE WAR WITH 
UIPO NEGORO. 

Sam(iran(jy Jane — Cast aoclior in those roads about 2 p.m. 

outside i)f‘ all other V(\sseK lyiuf^ here; we have been ten days 
coming; troin Batavia, but anchored almost every evening about 
8 to wait for the land wind, wiili winch we set sail early in the 
morning and steered away trom the coast, rctinning with the sea 
breeze m the afternoon to anehor again near the land. Our 
voyage has certainly been a long one, owing (o eontiary winds 
ami tiequent calms, l>ut to im5 it was not te<iio\is, as 1 was very 
comlbrtabic on boaid. — Nothing extraordinary occurred, nor did 
we '>ee an} thing woithy of remark, excegt some smoke at a 
distance at sc;i on (he l^th, near l^lmanukan, which some of US 
conjectured to be caused by a battle between the Birates and some 
imloruinate eoa'-ling ve ssels— w'c could bear no guns, however, 
and it must have therefore taken pbico very far liorn us, and 
being (luring a dead calm, we could have given no assistance. 
Tlunc wcK^ uguards of OOU persons on board, iricluditjg troops for 
8amarang and Borneo; — the weather was fine nearly the whole 
voyage. 

2'lnd June — 'fook leave of the Commandant and Officers of 
the Lellona, and left that ship early in the morning with the 
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Secretary (Anpflicc, Purser); the s]iip lay a long way off the shore, 
80 tliat W(* were hour rowing into llie river; it was cool 
weather, however, fortuiia'ely for us, but the suii began to be 
troubleHOiiie when we landed between 7 and 8. The Cinirch 
bell W(H nr)gin'_; for J)iviiie Service, it being Sunday, and we 
met seveial groujH, ehietly females, proceeding to Church — 
among the rest a number of orphan elnldren, neatly drest in an 
uniform maimer, and walking r(‘gularly in a row, from the 
Orphan House, an exeell. nt instilulion, especially in this country. 
These circumstances remind one of European towns, and there are 
others to assist the impression — in Samaiaiig the houses arc built 
close together, as they were originally at Batavia, but generally 
Bmaller, many have two stones, with rows of trees before them. 
The Cliurcli is a neat budding, tliougb at present in want of paint 
and white-w'asliing ; it has a square tower oii each side of the 
entrance, in one of which is a large dial, ih it strikes the hours 
and quarters, the only one I believe in Java ; it has also a 
Cupola or Dome, covered with Siraps or wooden tiles (shingles) 
which gives the building quite an eastern appearance. The other 
public buildings are the Hospital, formerly the Government 
House of the North-t'ast Coast, a spacious handsome edifice — 
Barracks for Inlaniiy and Cavalry, a Ri sidency Office and Town 
Hall, with Ollier departments, in one large building — an Orphan 
House, an “Oud Maimeidiiiis,” refuge lor poor old men, 
bearing the date 1775; also a Catholic Chapel, in the upper story 
of which the priest has h s apartmoiKs. There are three inns for 
Europiune, in one of which 1 took a i\)oni. It is considered the 
best, but would not hold such a rank in Eurojie, it is called the 
*‘Stad» Heereii Logeinent’^ and enjoys privileges as such. For 
instance, when a Government officer not belonging to the jdace, 
stays at Sumarang a slioit lime ou duty at the puldic expense, 
he is obliged to pay the ke<-per of this inn for board and lodging, 
according to an established tariff, altliough perhaps he never 
enters tlie house. — The larullord is a low German, formerly the 
Bteward of a sliip, but who now sits at the head of his own table, 
and tries to place iiimself on a footing with his guests, with some 
of whom he converses, drinks, and plays at billiards — he is pro- 
bably growing riidi, winch makes him presuming ; this class of 
people generally make their fortunes in Java ; his jnedecessor 
returneil to Europe sometime ago with a handsome one, as did 
the late inn-keejier at Buitenzorg, who had been the Governor’s 
coachman. 

In tlie afternoon hired a chaise and drove out to Bodjong, 
about 2 miles S. of Samarang, .wlicre the Residency house, a 
large and handsome building, stands — most of the European 
inhabitants live along this road and some of their houses are neat 
and spacious, witli pretty gaidcns, in the European style, in front 
and around them. 



TO THE NATIVE PROYINCES ON JAVA. ^ 

JuTW— This morning whs employed in paying visits with 
two of my Bellona friends, who introduced me to some of their 
acquaintances here. These visits were performed on foot, between 
10 and 1 o'clock, it was therefoie very warm work, especially as 
Samarang is noted for the heat of the climate. It lies in a low 
situation along the sea shore, at some distance inland is a range of 
low hills, which jjrohahly obstruct the wind from the higher 
inounlains in the interior, and the close way in which the town is 
built certainly adds to the heat, which the brick walls imbibe and 
reflect. Every one here complains of the effects of the war in the 
intciior, upon commerce, iiiteiaial trade, the price of daily neces- 
saries, the public tranquillity, and the economy necessary in the 
administration — produce is not brought down, many plantations 
are destroyed, the roads are unsafe m some places, provisions 
scarce in others, and labourers difficult to procure except at higli 
rales, while many public works of necessity or utility must be put 
off till the end of the war, from want of means to pay for them. 

This town w'as formerly fortified, but the ramjiarts were 
dcstioyed in 1819, being considered unnecessary in those peaceful 
times, and detrimental to the health of the people ; when the 
distil! bailees broke out in 182'), the inhahitariis wished for their 
walls again, and regretted that thiur security had been sacrificed 
to appearance. — TI ktc were vc?y few military in the place at the 
time, and tlujse were immediately sent to the native districts, the 
Burghers were called out, and military service required from 
everv one; the defic it of walls was supplitid by wooden palissades 
erecte<l round tli(> town, where the w^alls had '^Jtood. These remain 
till now, except in a tew pl.iees, where opi iiings have been made 
for general convenience, since this part has become qui<'t ; they 
were evidently constriieleil in a hurry, and would be but an 
imperfect defence against an enemy. — If the rebels had advanced 
upon Samarang after their success at Demack in 18*25, when the 
unfortunate volunteers were killed in the rice fields, they would 
probably have found it an easy capture, for there w'as no troops, 
the inhabitants were badly prepared, and in a great alarm. The 
vessels in the roads weie already preparing to receive the females 
and children, and the merchants had got their property ready for 
removal. 

24/^ June — This morning I took a long walk (for India) 
through the China camp or village, which is separated by walls 
and gateways from ihe rest of the town. As usual I found it dirty, 
full of people, and small traders ; in the shops were cotton cloths 
of different kinds, from India and Europe, and the native fabrics, 
porcelain and eai then ware, iron-work in arms, agricultural im- 
plements, kitchen utensils, looks, &c., brassware, trinkets, drugs, 
paper umbrellas, shoes, saddles, and other leal her necessaries, 
provisions of various kinds, raw and prepared, &c. After break- 
fast called on some more of the inhabitants, with two Offioers of 
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the Frigate, vrhich produced invitations to dinner for to-morrow 
and the day after. 

^th Jane — I had agreed to walk down to the landin:; place 
early this inormug lo see the landing of 57(1 AlfocTcse, who had 
been brought iroiii the island of Tcrnale, to assist in the war. 
These people are neaily in a savage state, entirely without 
clothing, except the chiefs, the piincipal of whom wear an imita- 
tion of the Dutch iinilorin, and the inferior ones are dressed in 
the usual Malay style, with the exception of thidr hats; these 
are pointed and very high, fancifully coloied and ornament- 
ed. Their arms are those of an entirely wild race, the bow and 
arrow, banibii javelins and spears, small longitiidinal shield'*, and 
parangs or choppers, without any sheath, but tied round their 
n iddle, or carried loose in the hand ; with these they cut off the 
heads of their eiicrnies, in which they arc said to be very expert. 
Some of them looked fierce and wild, an effect which their loose 
bushy black hair tends to incroasii, us they wear no turban or 
handkei chief on the head, like the Malays and Javanese ; most of 
them however appeared very quiet and peaceably disposed, and 
much astonished at the buildings and all they saw around them; 
there were a few boys among them, hut no women, contrary to 
the general practice of the native**, wdjose wives often iollow' thorn 
to (he scat of war. Some few of thoin speak a little Malay, but 
very imperfectly indeed. 

Jane — An offer was made to me this day by my new 
acquaintance — - of a conveyance to Salaliga or Boyolali 
if I liked, without ex[)cncc. I gladly accepted it, and early 
to-inoiTOW morning was settled for my dopaiture, with one of tho 

officers of 's department, in a chaise with post horses, 

which he was entitled to as travelling on duty; the chaigeto 
individuals is one guilder ix pnal (about an Jiingiish mile) besides 
small fees to the coachman and running grooms, so that the 
expense for any dislanee heeomes consnlcrahlo 

They w'ork in leather here very clieuply, and for natives the 
work is tolerably good — hall-boots may be bought for 2 guilders, 
(about 3s G(l,) they are not near so durable as English boots, but 
tliese cost 8 times as much ; shoes I guilder, (Is 8d) in London I 
paid from 10 to 12 shillings; a hand jiortinanteau with brass 
Duckies, to put on a horse, cost me 2 guilders cop[)er, one of half 
the size cost 15s in Coventry Street, to be sunt it was Japanned, 
and more stioiigly made; ihese I bought at the door ti’oin 
hawkers, but when matle to ortl<*r, boots and shoes cost more. 
A Javanese Hohtj, or one wdio bears that name, which was given 
to him by the English, was recommended to me, and I gave him 
an oixler ; his prices are 5 guilders or 8s 4d for bools, and 2 
guilders for shoes, hut lus w'orkinunship is superior by far to that 
of the other copper-coloured Crispins ot Samarang. 

1 dined to-day at Col. 'a with several officers, among 
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whom my acquaintances of the Frigate, iiicludiiif? the first Lieu- 
tenant. Among the guc'^ts were also 3 officers of the Alfoerese, 
whom I saw landed yesterday— : one had the rank of Major, the 
2 others were Captains. The former had once commanded the 
Termite fleet, and was called Admiral, his buttons still displayed 
an anchor, he is a brother of the Prince of Ternate ; these men 
speak good Malay, but do net seem to he good Mussulmen, for 
they diank wine freely, and appeared not at all disturbed at a 
larue roast pig, which fronted them on table, and reminded me of 
Elias humorous es>ay m the London Magazine. 

SLlth Jane — At 2 o'clock this morning my sei'vant awoke me, 
the offiti( r with whom I was to travel to Boyolali, being at the 
door with the eaniaLie; I had not looked to be 1 ‘oused thus early, 
and was far fioin pleased at it, m my a yawn and stretch it cost 
me before I could muster tesoluiion to jump out of bed, and 
hurry on my clothes by the light of a dim l.imp 

The mortiing w as cold, hut clear, and by the light of the 
moon” I found the conv,eyanc«? waiting at the gate. It was an open 
chaise with a hood, pre tty well filled with baggage, my cornjianion, 
myself and two '^ervanis m fiont; there were 6 horses to it, the 
roads being Inavy after the rain, and onr journey upon an ascent; 
the w’heels W’ere secured with liainhus, tied across the spokes, and 
in a bambn Z/v/y undt'rne.ith Imng a large trunk, mine was fast- 
ened on b<d)iiid, and 3 loopc'rV’ (i unning grooms) hung on as 
they could, wntb flnnr shoit u liips, with which, jumping down 
fioiii time to lime, they assist to urge on the jadt'tl hacks that 
drew iH. My coinpaiiktn was mufllecl up in a thick blanket, and 
seaman’s wooll* n eaj), to l•e•>•i^t tin* cold night air (English readei*g 
will hardy believe tin-), and I found my iniek Camlet Boat-eloak 
very conifoi t<ilde for tlje ^am<‘ pnrjiose, under which I wore a 
dressing gown of Ihitli^coatbufy cloth waistcoat and Irowsers, 
wiilioui fci ling too warm. 

d he flist p,irt ot the jonrney \ve passed in sleep, by starts and 
snatches, freijnenily brokm liy the rude jolting of our vehicle over 
a bad road ; the morning was too ol)Scure to permit of my seeing 
the country till near snn-ii-e, wiieii we were beyond Unaiang 
wheie Cieiicial Jansens capitulated to the English in September 
1811, after his retreat from Cornelis. 

We rioiv .saw llie great volcanic mountain called Merapi, said 
to be 9,0()0 feet high, and near it auollnr ns liigh or higher, 
called Marbabu. There was an explosion of the former in 1823, 
the latter is supposed to be extinct. The high road passes to the 
left of these hills, about 6 or 8 miles from their ba-es. 

The road continues to ascend giadually, in some places more 
suddenly. Here two buflaloes are fastened in front of the horses to 
assist in pulling the carriage up the height, which these little 
horses could not do alone, if the ascent is very steep, and the road 
bad. Four buffaloes are sometimes used, this forms a singular equi- 
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page altogether, proceetling at a walking pace ; the bridgea are 
very numerous, some of them in such baa repair, that we got 
out and walked over them, in one place the bri(ige had been 
carried away alio} 4 »‘ihcr by u. sudden swell in the river during the 
heavy rains, the l).inks were at least 20 f'e^a high, yet the water 
liad risen above them and the bridge too ; now theie is not a drop 
of water, the bed of the iiv<*r is quite dry, and we walked, or 
rather scrambled over the rough liuge stones that form it. Ar- 
rived at Bo>olali about noon, witliout stopping at Salatiga. 

28//t June — Bclore sun-nse the ofien space before the Fort was 
occupied by the peasantry, chiefly >\omon, witli provision'^, fruits, 
&e. tor sale, anil I walked llirough this temporary J*as8ar or 
market, ^\bich became fuller by degrees, till about 10 it was 
absolutely thronged with buyers ami sellers, wIio^jc voices kept 
up a cotilinui'd humming the whole day; provisions of ;.ll kinds 
were the chief urtieles of sale, beef, dimj-dintj or dried meat, 
fowls, dried and salt fish, rice, currii.s and native soiip-^, cakes of 
various d(‘8criptions plentifully impregnated with oil and black 
sugar, sweetmeats, pickles, spices, salt, fruits in great variety, 
most of which are never used by Europeans. I bought however 
two dozens inangosteens, all I could find, for 40 cents (about 3.^d 
English) which arc very refieshmg in the rnorniug. The bazar, 
as usual, was planted with Banv an trees, here called Waringin, 
whose wide spreading branches afford a pleasant and convenient 
shade. — These bazais yield a revenue to Governimnt, from 
the tolls or duties paid by those who bring their wares for 
Bale, formerly these duties belonged to* tlie native sovereigns, 
who farmed them out to (Chinese ; these Jew8 of the Kast general- 
ly coinniitted great extoi lions and imposed on the simple natives 
in every way. In 1812 (Government took the management of them 
into their own hands, giving the native princes an annual cornpen- 
Sutioti in money, of 12(),0<)0 dollars to the Susuiian, and 1(HJ,(X)0 
to the 8ultaii for the Bazars and To!l-gat<*s (where goods passing 
through the country pay toll) together, which was secured to 
them by treaty; in peaceful times the revenue yielded by these 
taxes produced much more, during ihu pn sent war, how'cver, the 
Government collect much liss than they have to pay to the 
native princes. There are Euiopean officers stationed in the 
several districts to superintend the collection, assisted by minor 
Javanese chiefs, who receive the tax from tjio people. While 
walking through the bazar, rny thoughts recurred to the bazars 
in London, and the contrast was very sti iking — a va*ar ago I was 
in a bazar, surrounded by wealib and elegance, the rhef d'osucres 
of European skill, ingenuity and luxury, where the temptation to 
buy some beuutitul triHe was increased by the pretty looks and 
pleasiiig manners ot the fair sellers. The bazar in which I now 
found myself was held on the sandy ground, tlie articles exposed 
for Bale were for the most part calculated to disgust, rather than 
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attract an European, and this feeling gained strength from the 
dirty, half-clad, sun-burnt, ugly persons of the sellers, mostly 
females, whose mouths were filled either with atn, or a quid of 
tobacco, or a cigar, and whose screaming, hai'sh tones formed as 
strong a contrast, to whal Sh.ikespcnre calls '' an excellent thing 
in woman. The reflections all this led to were not agreeable, 
and I hastene d to leave the Boyolali bazar, not without a sigh 
to the memory of days gone bye. In the evening we walked 
along the road for about two nides, it was a beautiful moon-light, 
and very cool. This place lies very high, about 1,300 feet, and two 
the air is therefore pure and h< alihy ; we passed over the beds of 
or three rivers, which were quite dry, but in the rainy monsoon are 
deep and rapi«l ; their beds arc cornpo-^ed of large stones, pro- 
bably ejected, like the stream itself, from the neighbouring 
volcano. A year ago no European could have ventured to walk 
out in this way, f'oi the road was inthsted with predatory bands, 
owing to the msiirrection ; this neighbourhood is now quiet and 
clear of the insurgents. 

There is a small fort here, built, I believe, about the close of 
the great war of Java, 70 or 80 years ago ; it now mounts 5 guns 
of 8 Ih. and is garrisoned by 80 men — it is much out of repair 
and could ofler no effectual resistance to an European enemy, 
but is of use to keep the rebels bands at a respectful distance, and 
maintain the communication by the higli road between Samarang 
and Suiakarta j outside the foil are a nunihcr of barnbii buildingg 
in ruins— these were occupied by llte ^^xpeditioll that arrived 
about a year ago from Holland ; the building of them cost ^'15,000 
to Gevenimont. This isariotlier proof of the candessness with which 
in some cases the public money is disbursed, w hile in others the 
service actually suffers from the parsimony of our lulers. 

29^/t June — At 3 this morning — — -’s carriage arrived to 
take me to Surakarta with a kind letter pressing me to come 
this day ; 1 had meant to stay a few days longer with my friends 

here, but this jjolitern^gs of made it incumbent on me 

to change niy plan. We took a ride before breakfast to a village 
2 miles ofl’, where the remains of an old temple was to be seen, 
the materials ware brick, wood, and mud, and there was nothing 
remaikahle, nor ap|)areiitly very ancient about it; tlie natives 
however hold it in veneration, and no dogs are allowed to approach 
it. At 11 1 took leave of my friends, promising to repeat my 
visit, before leaving the inl< nor, and set out for Solo. The road 
descends perceptildy, the eoiintry is a wide jilain, bounded on the 
West by the mountains Merapi and Mai iiahu, on the East by that 
of Lawie, an<l on the South by the Guiimig Kidul, or Southern 
Hills, of minor elevation. The plain was one sheet of rice culti- 
vation, but the harvest is now all in, except in some few spots 
where w ater is scarce, and the progress of the grain consequently 
slower through its different stages. We changed horses twice. 
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Rl Banyu-(iono and Kalifan, where I was again reminded of the 
war by the Bentings (temporary stockades or fortifications) and 
the native soldier parading before them, or wandering about the 
fuliitive Passars at the road side. Arrived at Solo about 2, 
where the (le>ident received me very kindly, and introduced me 
to his lady whom I had not seen before. 

3(Uh Jun( — Rose soon after o o’clock, and rode out with Colo- 
nel N. and his lady; it was moon-light when we left the house, 
and 11 beuuliful morning sun dawned upon us, we roile through 
some fine avenues of trees, childly tamarinds and banyans, after- 
wards througli a part of the Kraton or Palace, and then over a fine 
plain, bounded by tlie great inouniain Lun ie ; we returned at about 
7, after a mo‘4t pleasant ride. 

Afler breakfast the Colonel introduced rue to the Radin Adipafi 
or Prime ISlimster, who came to pay a visit oflieially, whieli lie does 
twice a week, — this is called making hi*' rr.’jiurt; tins chief is of mid- 
dle age and looks rathi'r cunning than infelhgcnt, lie was the instruc- 
tor of the present sovereign, who calls him fuinili.irly Bajia (father) 
and speaks to him in the Court language, wliicli is a great 
distinction, as the eominon dialect is gruicrally used here towards 
inferiors; all the affairs of (iovernment aie managed by (he Radin 
Adipatij who receives the reports of the dependant chiefs, and 
gives them orders, without trouhlmg tlie ICmpcror. 

Tile Colonel having received from the (.k)!nin’s>-ioner General 
a letter addres'^ed to tlie Emperor, who h.id appomfed this morn- 
ing to receive it, 1 had an opportunity of witiusMiig llic ceremony 
through tin* kiinlness of the P'oloncl. 

It hegan at 10 o’clock hy the an iva! of the Emperor’s State 
Carriage, which is v(‘ry like an old i.isldoned Ihi^li'li Post 
Chaise, hiil with carved and gilt oinaments, uuich the worse for 
wear, to carry the lett('r to th(' Palace, the coachman had a scMi let 
coat ami hat on, hut tlie wliolr set-out was sli.ibbv ; hetore it 
came several Tinnunpintfis (nohles of the *Jnd elas") pn'cedi'il hy 
nnm(‘r<.uis followers, who foiim'd a doiiiile file, through which 
they p.i'sed to d<divcr their message to the Resilient, which 
\Mis that (he Siisunan was ready to receive the CommiS'sioui r’s 
letter. Tlie leltiu’ w.is then hiought forward, in a gold salvia*, 
covered wiili a velvet napkin will) gold fringe and iiluced in the 
empty carriage. The Tmnnngiings now took liMve of us, and 
returned in regular order to the Palace, le.iving the c.irnago 
standing — will'll a sufficient tune had been allowed them to reach 
the Palace heforc us, the carriage set oil' at a slow pace, with 
two gilt jiaper Pavongs (Cnihrellas of Stale) cained over it, one 
behind and the other at the side ; tlie Cidoners carriage followed 
imme'diatidy behind, in wliich were himself in full staff umforin, 
his Aid-de-Camp, (a Country-horn officci) another geiitlem.in 
and myself. Some European Hussars followed the caiiiage, and 
trumpets were sounded when the procession set forth. — Proceeding 
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at a fmipral pace, we entered and crossed the Alam-Alani, or 
large walled plain before the palace, where some of the imperial 
gii irds were drawn out under arms ; very different in appearance 
and equipriient from the (jarde imperiule of Napoleon ; they w'erc 
shabbily dn'ssed, and not in an uniform manner, though it was 
evidently meant for an uniform. They were armed with muskets 
which they presented, and the loyal Hag was lowered, when the 
carriages containing the Commissioner’s letter and the Resident 
passed ; the officers, who were in rod, while their men wore blue, 
lowering their swords at the same time ; the whole being a paltry 
imitation of the military ceremonies of Europe* — The native music 
struck up as the can iage slopi>ed outside of the “ sitbigiV' or 
hijh ground f being the prineipal entrance to the Palace, by a 
flight of steps. — Here a number of chiefs were ranged on each 
side, with flags open and furled up, spears, and other parapher- 
nalia of Javan pomp — these saluted the Resident and his suite 
as they passed ; numbers of minor dependants were seated on 
the ground, in groupos, in diftereiit parts — a bund of Javanese 
musicians, with European brass instruments (in front of which 
a fiddle was conspicuous) attempted to play WtUiam of Nassau^ 
the national air of the Netherlands, when the Resident passed ; 
tile uniform of these swarthy minstrels, red, green and yellow, 
was more in the style of a country fair show', such as I have 
seen when a child, than anything else I can remember — we 
parsed through several courts, separated from each other by 
nairow pu'^sages, foimed by high walls, at right angles, with 
sharp turning'^, and numerous gate-w'ays. At one ot these gate- 
ways were st ilioiud two female attendants of the Prince, of 
middle ag(‘, and plainly ilressed, though of some rank, who 
received tiie l[(i»!d( iit, shook hands with him without speaking, 
and turning ahoiif, pieeedc* I him as far as the court m which 
the Susunan was sill mg ; this is a part of the customary cti- 
f|uottc on siK'li occmsioun. Tills style of building seems well 
adapted fur fhe purposes of defence to the inhabitants, and 
accords with the |e,ilous suspicion which forms one of tlic cha- 
racteristics ot Ja\.iu (irandees. At Iciigtli wc reached the Royal 
JPendopOj or ojieii hall, where the ISusunaii or Emperor was 
seated to recuvc ih. This huildmg is nearly square, with a lofty 
roof covered with shingles dcseeiidirig rather low, tliere are no 
walls to (liese Peiidopos, they are open on all siiles but sometimes 
two or nuna* are built elu.se togiulur, as was the case here. Other 
Inuldings oecupy tlie whole ot tlic four sides of liic court in which 
It .stands, the roof is suppoitcd by two rows of pillars, which are 
square, and plainly con, structed o wood without base or capital ; 
they W'erc eoveied wnth matting at (Ins tune, perhaps to preserve the 
gilding and paint, oi it may lx* to conceal the decay oHl. The in- 
terior of the root w'as not covered in, but shew'cd the ratters sup- 
portim; the shingles, which however weic neatly cut of onrj size 

B 
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and laid on very regularly. Some carved work under the centre of 
the roof, in the Javanese taefe, was gilt and painted red, forming 
a sort of canopy to the throne, but very high above it. Under this 
sat His Majesty ; on a European carpet folded double, was 
placed a kind of large stool, soemingly made of silver, partly gilt, 
covered with two large green velvet cushions, bordered with gold 
lace, this was the throne, generally called Dampar^ on the left of 
it was placed a chair, for the Resident, also on the carpet, on the 
right was a small table or stand on which was placed the imperial 
betel box, spitting pot and other appendages, apparently of gold, 
covered by a cloth. At a little distance ori^each side of the throne, 
in front and at right angles with it, were placed a straight row of 
chairs, those on the left side were occupied by four Pangerans or 
Princes, the first of whom was the Panguiung Adipati Poroboyo, 
uncle of the reigning Susunan, and a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Netherlands army — next to him sat Pangerang Adi Negoro, father- 
in-law of the Emperor, then two or three vacantchairs were left, after 
which the two other Pangerans were seated. Above the seat of Prince 
Poroboyo a chair was also vacant, this is the seat of the Susiinan’g 
great uncle, Punumbahan Bunic Notto, when at Court. These 
chairs were of very old fashioned and plain make. 

Behind the Susunan, to the right, stood whut appeared to be a 
kind of throne, or tdevated scat, wiih cushions, covered with dark 
green cloth, and without ornament. Near this stood an old painted 
table with a tallow candle burning upon it among other things; at 
the buck of (he hall or she*!, imincdialely behind the Susunan, 
hut at some distance w'ere seated or rather squatted on the ground 
several women in a row, armed with swords &c. this was (he im- 
perial body-guard; at a greater distance, in front and outside of the 
nail, several nobles and chiefs were placed in a similar attitude, 
looking towards the Sovereign, among whom was the Radin 
Adipati or Premier. When we came w ithin view of the Susu- 
nan we uncovered, and walked straight up to the throne at a 
slow pace; when the Resident reached His Highness, he 
stood up to receive him, and we made our bow, at the same 
lime taking his royal hand, and asking after Ins health in 
(ho usual Malay njode. The Colonel took the letter from 
the salver, which had been carried after him from the place 
where we got out of the carriage, and presented it to the 
Susunan, who having taken it from the Resident, desired him 
to sit down on the chair at his side ; he then waved his hand 
to us to be sean^d on the right hand row of ehaii s, opposite the 
Princes, and I took the second chair from the throne, immediately 
opposite the Emperor’s Uncle, leaving, after his example, one 
vacant seat His Highness then took a pair of scissoi-s from the 
table at his fight hand, and began to cut open the yellow damask, 
in which, according to native usages, all letters to Princes are 
sewn up, with tlie address, written in the Javanese language, on 
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a band of paper sealed round the middle. While thus employed 
the Emperor put several qu/^fions to the Resident, among whioh 
were some referringii»to myself and one other of the party, whom 
he had not seen before — having openefl the silk case and with- 
drawn the letter, he read it to lymself, beginning at the latter 
part, about two-thirds of the contents being taken up with les 
complimens d^ usage,’* which he took for granted without reading; 
when he had finished reading tlie letter, and laid it on the table 
in its yellow case, the Susiinan made a sign to one of the chiefs 
in front, which I conclude was to order the salute to be fired, as 
is customary on these occasions, for the guns were heard presently 
afterwards. — If the Imperial Artillery were to be judged of by 
their performance of this salute, tliey would not he very formidable 
to a storming party, for the guns were fired at long and irregular 
intervals; the reports were not of equal strength, 1 believe some 
of the guns used were 2 Ib. field-pi(‘ce8, others larger ; there were 
21 guns fired, which lasted, I think, nearly ten minutes — during 
this time we were served with tea and coffee, so weak nnd bad 
that it might have passed /or eith&r — the Resident and Emp<u‘or 
conversing together, and sometimes with the rest of the party 
present. Soon after wine was brought by three country-borii 
European (or half caste) domestics, each holding a silver salver, 
on one of which were placed 2 small wine glaS'^es, about half full 
of white wine, these were for the Emperor and Resident — on the 
other salvors were larger glasses, each containing about a spoonful 
of red wine, one of these was presented to the Eui opeans, and the 
otlier to the Native chiefs, on each side of the Suaurian. This 
scanty allowance appeared singular, but i found it convenient, 
for as etiquette remiers it necessary to take tin* >vine thus offered, 
wliich was done 4 times, it would have been disagreeable, at this 
hour of the morning, to have emptied the glasses, had ihoy been 
filled. 

The Resident drank the health of the Emperor with tlie first 
glass — witli the second, which was brought after a short interval, 
the Em})eror gave the h altli of the Commissioner General — the 
third toast was the lieallli of th<i RatUH or Empresses, and the last 
tliat of the Princes belonging to the Court, both proposed by the 
Resident, and of course joined in by u-i with due ceremony. 

Before the wine was iu ought, I should have mentioned that the 
Snsunan beckoned to tin; Hadin Adipati or minister of state, who 
was seated on the ground, among the other chiefs, in trout and 
outside of the hall of aiubence. Even this higli othoer of govern- 
ment is not allowed to appioaeh the soveici^n in an erect posture, 
but like all others advanced crawling over the floor in a manner 
which appears to an European ridiculous and abject, by the help 
of the hands and heels, the hams resting on the latter at every step. 
This way of progressing, as they say in America, is as difficult to 
describe as it must be to perform correctly. When the minister had 
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advancod within a respectful distance of the Susunan, yet near 
enough to speak to him in the low (one prescribed by the rules of 
a Javan Court, he seated himselt, on the stone floor, 
opposite the monarch’s seat, made the customary salute, hy raising 
both bands, joined, to the foreltead and awaited the opening of 
the discouibc by his master. They seemed to he speaking on ti iviiil 
suhjoctH for they frefjuently laughed, but as the discourse was car- 
ried on in Javanese, I could not understand it. Before the wine 
was ordered the Susunan made another sign to the Kudin Adipati, 
who again saluted His Higlincss, and returned to Ids station, in 
the same inuimer as he had left it. 

After the four toasts above mentioned had been drank, with a 
short interval between each, the Resident rose and look l(‘ave of 
the SuBunan and Pangorangs in the same older as when we 
entered, bowing and shaking hands wiili each by turns, in tlie 
order in which tli(*y stood, and then retiring uncovered, the 8usii- 
nan and Princes remaining standing bcloie iln ir si'ats. VViien out 
of sight of the former we put on our caps and huts, and w'cre ac- 
companied to the carriage by some of thenobles of each rank, 
tlirough the passage called Sinmenantiy the 3id gateway (Kainun- 
dungan), the intorincdialc court, the 2n(l gateway (Bieijo 
Nolo) another court and flight of stcjis, to thii Se^itniilov first gate- 
way, * native music playing. Heie we took leave of t)ie deputation 
of chiefs, who retained to the inferior of llie A7'at(;/i (Palace) 
while we entered the carriage, and pioceedeil across the Alam- 
alant or walled plain in front, where the Kniopean music slnu:k 
up, the guards again presented arms for the Besidenf, and the Hags 
were low’ered, as when w'e canu^ in, in military style. 

I have forgotten to mention in the propi'r pku'e, tliat on the 
high wall, in which is tin; Sethuj'dy liist gateway, or [uineipal 
entrance to the palace, are mounted 8 pieces of cannon, 4 on 
each side. 

In the Alam-alam, or open court in front, are also .3 pieces of 
CHiiiion, of iimiiense length, resting on (dninsy wooden cariiages. 
They are pointed towards the grand entrance; one of tliem is of 
brass, of other composition, the others iron, hut all ajip.iiently 
wrought, and not cast; they are of heavy calibre, the brass one 
especially. 

In the Alam-(dnm Kiduly or Southern court of the palace, 
wliich is heliind it, are G jiieces of common, ripialiy badly mount- 
ed and appari'iitly of’ different calibre. They^ defimd the entranee 
to the hratun on that side, being lungod in a straiglit line hi fore it, 
pointing towards the road. Jlere aKo are tw’olnantiful Waringin 
trees, the trunks defi'iided by hiiek enelosures, Ix^tweeii whicli three 
or four carriages miglit pass abreast, while their hianelies above are 
intei mixed and spread wide around. Two siinilar trees arc also in 
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the front court or alam-alam. These trees nre objects of venera- 
tion and designate the residence of a prince or noble, when planted 
in this way. They are also generally found in the market places 
and burying grounds, to which they give a graceful ornament and 
grateful shade. They are in general found there in Sumatra also. 

Shortly after our return from the palace, we proceeded again 
with the Coloners lady and daughter and sevoi al gentlemen, to 
another part of the building, whore a grand wedding is to take 
place to-morrow. The parties are of high ra»ik and belong to 
families who are particularly esteemed and distinguished by the 
Kesident. The lady is daughter of Piincc lugabey, and sister of 
one of the Queens of the present Susunan; the brideuroom is 
grandson of Prince Mangko Negoro, whose granillailier was 
made an indej)endcnt prii»ce, after the great .lava AVar, in 1758. 
'Idjc preparations for this marriage are therefore very grand, and 
nothing else is talked of. The ol)ject of our pn.'sent vi'^it was to 
see the bride’s hair dressed ; it may appear strange to Europeans 
that this should be done in puhlic and the day before the cere- 
mony of the marriage, but such is hcie the custom from time 
immemorial. 

Having reached the Pendopo or open hull of the bride’s father, 
we were welcomed by the Gnmelang or native band of music and 
receiving very politely by himself. Along the outside of this 
l)uilding w'crc arranged in long files the bridal presc'uts, in open 
barnbu boxes or rather cages, each borne by two or more men. 
Tiiey consisted of every tiling that is recpunid in a household, cloths, 
handkerchiefs, cooking uten'^iN, dishes and bowds, rice, fowls, fruit, 
swTctmeats and pickles, medicines and perfumes and even bags 
of copper money, with many oilier articles winch I bad no time to 
view as w e passed along. In the centre of the hall, at the back, 
appears the state bod, glittering with gold lace and fringe, with a 
canopy of carved and gilt wood-work and curtains in which the 
Nethcriand’s national colours (red, white and blui?), were ingeni- 
ously displayed. On tlio bed were numerous cushions and pil- 
lows, piled high at tlie hack and sides, covered with cloth or 
velvet, and willi edges or borders of gold lace; at each aide stood 
a large candelabrum of w’ood, holding numerous lamps, though it 
was in the middle of day ; there were also pots with incense burn- 
ing in different parts. 

The space around the Pendopo outside, or below the steps, was 
filled with women of all ages, seated on the ground, to view the 
eoremony. In a corner of the hall was spread a carpet, and upon 
this the bride, her family and immediate attendants were seated. 
Before this a row of chairs was placed for the accommodation of 
of the Resident au«l liis party. AVlicn the many greetings had been 
exchanged amoug these numerous assistant^, the ceremony com- 
menced. The bride is a young girl of about 1(3, well made, of a 
clear, pale, )ellow complexion, and with a face that would be 
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prettVi werf it not for that diagustinp; betel in the moatli. Her 
manners are pleasing and modest, though she did not seem con- 
fused, or overcome by the presence ot‘ so many strangers. Her 
neck and arms were uncovered, wliich is tin* fuU dresi at coui t. 
8he was seated in the middle of the carpet, surrounded by her 
female relatives ; — before her was an old woman, the Truefitt of 
Solo, to whom the important office of preparing her head was 
intiusted ; she combed the hair at least for half an hour, then made 
a bunch knot behind, called glung, which took nearly as muidi 
time, after this the iiair immediately round the forehead was separat- 
ed into little bunches, each of which was next formed into a dimi- 
nutive circular curl not larger than a pea, arranged somctliing 
like a fringe or row of heads, in a straight line at tlie to|/ of the 
head. The down on the temples v\s»s then sli.ived off with a 
razor, the eye-hrow** were also shaved, with ureat pains and nicety, 
into a particular foi in — oil and aromatic liorbs were then rubbed over 
the head, and a whitish yellow powder (bori) ou llie forehead. There 
were many other minutim of this toilette, which doubtless 
escaped rny notice while conversing with the rest ot the party. 
The whole lasted I think between *2 and 3 hours, during which 
the poor girl sat motionless, with great patience and good humour, 
sometimes talking to her companions, but mostly silent. It would 
be a hard trial, thought I, for an European Princess, especially in 
jiublie. The Jlesident’s lady observed that she would never have 
been married, if this ceremony had been a necessary preliminary. 
When it was at length finished, the bride arose, and came to receive 
our congratulaiions. I thought all the time and care that had been 
bestowed on her head thrown away, for she did not look so well 
as before— in the eyes of her relatives and companions, however, 
it was different; they admired her head dress, and 1 lier patience. 

We was then shewn the bride's chamlier, which was much like 
an European slee[)irig apartment, behind the / ejidopo — tliere was 
a handsome bed, with gauze curtains, ornamented with silver 
fringe, flowei-s &c., a chevul glass, a French toilette with all its 
appeiidag es, a French clock, and many other elegant articles. By 
tne heaa of the bed were a large box and hag tilled, as we were 
told, with medicines, being considered one of ihe first requisites in 
domestic economy among the Javanese ; — there appear/al enongli 
of them to last the h.ipjiy couple their wliole lives. There were 
several boxes and other articles of native manutacturo about this 
room, which by the simplicity of tlnur make, and meanness of 
their materials contrasted rather strangely with the more rich 
and elegant productions of European skdl and ingenuity. 

This was the last of forty days, during which the bride has been 
confined to her apartments, preparatory to the ceremony, a custom 
prevalent on Java, but not observed for bo long a period among 
the lower orders. 

July — This being the day appointed for the wedding of 
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the brave Prince Se Bukti with the amiable Princess Gusii.a, we 
paid the former a morning visit to congratulate him, the palace 
of his grandfather, where, according to Javanese customs he has 
been secluded 40 days, llndergoing a kind of training. We found 
him, as his bride yesterday, under the hands of the hair dresser, 
and subjected no doubt to a similar trial of patience j we made 
fortunately for our’s only a short 8ta\ , and then proceeded to the 
bride’s father’s, to offer our congratulations to that family also. 

After dining early, to have more time at our disposal, we went in 
the carriage to witness the procession of the bridegroom to the 
house of the bride. This tvas as solemn and pompous as Javanese 
vanity and shew could make it. It opened with drums and fifes, 
preceding several companies of infunti'y in theserviee of the bride- 
groom’s grandfather, in blue uniforins, well-equipped, and altogether 
superior to the Emperor’s guard that we saw yesterday. There were 
some cavalry also, among whom I admired a brother of the bride- 
groom in a fancy hussar uniform, covered with silver, finer even 
than the fine tenths who looked very well, and sat his horse 
admirably. Chiefs of all ranks in their court dresses, dependents 
gaily attired, hearing banners, muskets, spears, sabres and arms of 
all kinds, the bridegroom’s dresses, betel bov, cigar case, slippers, 
arms, and other personal paraphernalia, viative musicians, a train of 
young boys, dressed m an unitonn maniKir, who had been just 
circumcised and are maintained for a certain time by the family 
of the young couple, dwarfs of both sexes, with hunchbacks, 
hideous burlesques of humanity, priests, soldiers, women, beggars, 
and a motley et cetera, too munerous to mention liere, formed this 
singular procession. In this iimlst ot it w’as the bridegroom on horse- 
back, splendidly attired, m the court costume, that is, naked to the 
loins, wdth gold embroidered petticoat and trowsers. Two gilt 
payungs ^ere held over his head, and he was surrounded by a 
number of young men, his relations and friends, on horseback, all 
handsomely dressed aud ornainente<l. 

The ))iocesi-ion moved at a slow pace tow^ards the house of the 
hiidc, where it wais received with a most hrnyanl tune, i’rora the 
Gainelang, aided by native performers on European instruments 
hired lor the occasion, lii the first great shed or hall, chairs were 
ranged all round, and here the bridegroom, his companions, and 
the munerous gnc'-ts seated themselves, the former preserving, as is 
usual, a most dignified sib iice ami formal attitude. Of the bride we 
saw nothing, hut her father came out to receive his son-in-law and 
the company, which w'as all male in this hall, the w’omen being 
in the inner apartments. We waited a long time, thus formally 
seated, first for some of the older princes of the family and then 
for the fortunate hour chosen hy the priests ; at length the nifta or 
religious part of the ceremony was performed, the high priest 
and bridegroom w ere seated in two chairs, opposite, and close to 
each other, in the middle of the hall, other chairs were placed 
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clob'j nmiid tlicm for tho nearest relatives, the Risidtut &c. Tlie 
prifbt recited tlie formula iii a low tone, at times receivin'' res- 
ponse's from (lie hiid^'ij^room, and at otliers quoting;, as I tliout;lit 
from the Arulde woids ho used, from (he Wbran. This part of the 
ceremony lasted from 5 to 10 minnics and coneduded wiih a prayer 
recited hy the priest alone. When it was concluded, the hride;'rooni 
proceeded to pay jiis resjiccts to the hrnhf's relatives and his own, 
who were a^'ain seated in a loijij; I’ow. This is done hy squatlm;' on 
th(' ground beliire them, Icissing their feet, [ilaeing the closed hands 
between those of the person to whom tin' compliment is [laid, and 
la> dug the head on their knee; (his he performed in turn to about 
thirty persons, not once stinding the whole time, which is for- 
bidden by Javan etiquelle, hut crawling from one chair to the other 
on bis bands and lieels as boi'ore doseiihe<l. This part of the cere- 
mony must have been very fatiguing to him, the bride’s father was 
mncli affected, and slied tears while recidving this homage from bis 
son-in-law. This Javanese prima; forms a noble exception to the 
generality of native nobles; — be is very domestic in bis habits, 
extri'rnoly partial to his children, of whom ho has had seven, all hy 
one wife, and what is almost a miracle among these people, he has 
never had any other! Ii h natural that lilial and parental ti'iiderness 
such as they are known in Europe, should he fjiiud in this Indian 
family, so diHerently constituted from others. Some of tlie princes 
have had sevent} childicn and upwards, legitimate and otherwise, 
b<^tv\<'eri \>h()m, however, the law’ of Islam makes little distinction. 
The presimt Snsnnan is an illegitimate child. Among so many 
wives and ehildren, the alfeetions of the head of a family must he so 
dividi'd and subdivided, that (he share of cacli becomi;'^ very small, 
while these nnrnerons eiainiaiits for support and alfoction must 
of necessity he jealous, envious, and ill-disposed to each other. I 
have forgotten to mention an interesting part of tlu^m.trriage 
ccroinoiiy : — after the religious formula was over, and the bride- 
groom had don<; liomago to all the male relations of both parties 
he was h d in state to meet lln^ bride, who adv.meed, with tlicir 
female relatives from tin' inner apartments and they met as it were 
bait w'ay. IJotli w<-re then s<',i(ed on tlie door, water was brought, 
with wliieh the l)jide waslted the feet ot the bridegroom, tliis is in 
tokfoi of the obeilienee due from the wife to the husband ; aftt'i’wards 
dry rice was brought, of wbieh the bridegroom gave a})ait to the 
bride, this is a symbol of the husband’s obligation to provide for 
his wife’s maintenance; the bride received the rice carefully in her 
cloth, nut letting a single grain fall to the ground, this betokens 
th.i economy with whicli t’lC wife is to manage the household; asiii 
stand w'itli all its requisites was tlien produced, trorn wliiuli the 
bride and bridegroom eaidi prepared a siii for the other, this is 
a token of their living together, and mutually assisting each other; 
two eggs wt'iv afterwards h't fall and broke on the |)avement by 
one of the attendants, but 1 did not quite understand the meaning ot 
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tljis part of the ceremony. A Javanese lioe was next handed to the 
bridegroom, wilh which he raked np a little heap of sand, I be- 
lieve this is a token that the husband is to cultivate the earth for 
their joint support, if necessary, which considciing the rank of the 
pavli('s on this occasion, is not likely. After these ceremonies, the 
brid(‘groom was led into the inner apartments, whither the bride 
also returned, each numerously atlendc<l, to change their dress for 
the eviming. Wc returned to the residency house for about two 
hours to rest and dress, and proceeded again to Prince Ingaboy’s 
w in re a ball and supper in the iMiropean style were to conclude 
the <lay. 

The Pendopos .N\ere veil lighted with chamlaliers, lamps and 
c;aijdl<'s, and a large company uas assembled, Europeans and half- 
caste as well as. natives. All the Military and Civil Officers, all 
the Christian population of Solo had been invited. The Siisunan 
was tdso present in an hhiropean dress, the coat being an imita- 
tion of the full nnifonn of a general in the Netherlands army, 
wilh epaulettes of n al gold, very well made and a brilliant star 
on eai h breast; he wore a dress sword and military liat with 
feathers eorresponding with the coat, the rest of his dress was 
pbun except the diamond knee and shoe buckles, with white silt 
stoelings, and large clumsy shoes. This was the more remarkable 
the J.ivanese shoc-nndvers at Solo are neat workmen, and His 
llighiH'^'-, like most natives of rank, has small feet and hands. 
He opened the hall wilh the Resident’s lady in a English country 
dance, in which he {lerformed wilh more activity than grace, one 
or two nobles followed bis exnniple, the bride’s father led out the 
wif(' of the rouiinandant, and Lieuterant-Coloncl Prince Poro— 
|)()yo ano'li. !■ bhiiopean lad\, these two princes danced \vitli more 
ease and ^raee than the Emperor. After sonieiirne, waltzing 
succeed i', in \\ hn li .il^o ihe Emperor performed, fust with a very 
t<ill genlk ii'.in .n.d .ifba \\ artls Avitli a very little lady, this was a 
fjilme. Hi- Highness Imd sent his billiard table to the party, 
and du luu i lirtn'ening played fn'fjuently with some of the Euro- 
j)edns, in j)o<d-, as did many of the native nobles. Many of these 
Avoic till' D.iicli military nnifonn, wkh Major’s or Colonel’s epan- 
lettrs, '.oine ul ihein wcu’t* mere bo}8, the relatives of the Susnnan, 
and It vv.is ciniou'^ to sec lln'in Hfjualting around his chair or riin- 
nmg messages toi him, icHecting as 1 thought no distinction on the 
die>s iliey wore. Tiirpiors of every description were served in abnn- 
(hmee tlie whole evening, and many of the native guests made repcat- 
e 1 vi^sits to the sideboards, as was evident wlicn they sal dowm to 
suj>per, in spite of the great pro|)het and his anti- hibacions laws. 

The hrnle and bridegroom remained seated the whole night in 
the inner shed or hall, Ind’ore the state bed, on a handsome carpet. 
They were now boili splendidly dres-ed in the iFavancse fashion, 
wild the hrnle had an elegant tiara on her head, blazing with 
diamonds. Heie the guests went np by turns to pay their coinpli- 

C ^ * 
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ments and congratulations, which they rose to receive from the 
principal personages of the company. They wore surrounded by 
the female relatives of both, who but for their diamond ear-rings, 
broaches, &c. could not have been distinguished by their dress 
from other native women ; they wore the sarong and cabaya, or 
petticoat and bed-gown of cotton, the former of native manufacture, 
the latterof Europe chintz; their hair is turned back, and tied in one 
large bunch behind, in which arc enclosed the infdali, champaka, 
and other sweet scented flowers. They are besides constantly using 
musk and fragrant oils on these occasion's, which give a peculiar 
perfume, this is fortunate for tlieir European visitors, whose ol- 
factory nerves are sensitive, for these combined odours partly neutra- 
lize the strong and di'^agreeable smell of the siri which they chew 
almost unceasingly, there was accordingly no want of siri boxes and 
spitting pots in gold an<l silver on this occasion. 

About midnight we sat down to supper, at a table forming 3 
sides of a squaie, in the same hall or pendopo where the dancers 
had performed, hut outside of this space, between the inner and 
outer row of j)illarH, about 120 persons, I (hink, sat down, of 
whom nearly equal numbers were natives and Europeans, or 
their descendants, of all shades and hues; the supper was plentiful, 
And liberally if not elegantly arranged, ami ample justice was done 
to it by most of us, especially the native chiefs and nobles. One of 
these, a yourtger brother of the Susunan, who sat near me, drew 
my observation from liis assiduous attention — not to the lair one 
who sat next to him, but to the good things before and around him ; 
be emptied a whole dish of potatoes at once tipon his jdate, and 
kept it nlwa}s filled with whatever was oflered to him, flesh, fish 
and fowl altogeilter, seeming more particular in quantity than 
quality, and making the most incongruous mixlin-cs, such as stew- 
ed carp with multou chop‘s, roast duck with custard, ami so on ; the 
generality of Javanese, liowc'Ver, are rather abstemious in their 
eating, ami seldom take more than cakes, fruit, soup, or vegetables. 
With, regard to wine and liijiiors they use greater indulgence, and 
my princely neighbour emptied a decanter of madeira, during 
supper, besides occasional glasses of beer ami claret for variety’s 
sake. The Susunan led the Resident’s lady to table, and most of the 
princes took some European, either female or male. None of the 
Javanese ladies honored the table with their presence; this is con- 
trary, I believe, to their etiquette, but they could see all that 
ytsis going on from the inner liall, in front of which the principal 
personages were seated at table and where they and the new 
married [)air supped, sitting us before dcsoribed. Before supper 
was half over, the giving of toasts commenced, and continued as 
long as we were at table, j)eihaps full tw o hours ; the first was the 
health of the King of tlie Nctliorlands, then that of the Commis- 
sioner General, the Lieutenant Governor-General, the Em- 
peror, the Resident, the bride and bridegroom, their parents, the 
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Other princes, the native troops, the ladies, the welfare of Java 
and a long list which I have forgotten. Fortunately we were not 
obliged to drink bumpers, and the Dutch claret is thin, yet I did 
not escape a headache the next day, but the mode of drinking 
these toasts is fatiguing, that is standing up and cheering before 
you sit down : the Resident proposed them foi* the most part, for the 
master of the house, in Dutch and Malay both, in order to make 
them understood by all the guests. 

After supper dancing recommenced, but without spirit, it was 
getting late and many of the dancers probably felt that the lightness 
of their toes had transferred itself to their heads. The Resident, 
his lady, myself and one or two others now went to the inner 
apartment, where the bride and bridegroom were sitting with their 
immediate relations, and took our places beside them, on the 
carpet, like so many tailors. We remained about half an hour in 
this familiar posture couvei*sing with them ; this sct'med to please 
them much, especially when the Resident took the bride and oride- 
groom, one on each knee, in the Javanese way, and called them 
his children. I shouM have mentioned llial the latter is a great 
favorite and protege of the Resident, having lived a long time in 
his house, and accompanied him on several excursions during the 
present troubles; lie speaks the Dutch language tolerably well and 
seems to be a sensible and well disposed youth. 

We took leave at nearly 13 o'clock, when the party was already 
broken up, the Emperor returned home with us in the carriage of 
the Resident, who escorted him in person to the entrance of his 
apartments. I forgot to observe that His Highness during the even- 
ing, retired a short tini(‘, and returned with another eoat on, 
embroidered with gold, but without the scarlet cuffs and collars 
of the general’s uniform, he had still the gold epaulettes however, 
and diamond stars, this was a little sample of personal Viinity 
and fondness for shew which are among his characteristic quali- 
ties. It la true that he is of an age when they are general, even 
among Europeans, being about 21. 
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ITHNOLOOY OF THE INJDO-PAC'IFIC ISLANDS, 
fly J. ft Logan : 

LANGUAGE. 

PART 11. 

THE RACES AND LANGUAGES OF S. E. ASIA CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO THOSE OF THE TNDO-PVCIFIC ISLANDS. 
CHAPThR 11. 

NOTICES OP TICE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE RACES OF INDIA AND 
ULTUAINDIA* 

The prc-liistoric antiquity of the civiJisation and commerce of 
India, and tlie succi'ssion of races that havi' luoied into it and 
mutually iullueucf'd each other, rmuh’r it dilliculi tounahsiMts 
ethnology. The only way to obtain any definite idea of its iiornuJ 
character, is to consider it as di\e.st('d (d’ those elements wliich 
have been introduced, in the later (‘ras of its liistoiy, by races 
whose liulive lands arc external to India, and to allow for the 
infiucnce which they ha\e t‘\('rtcd on the older t nhes. On the 
north, India is or bus been in contact uith seieral races which have 
advanced into it and atli'cted its ethnic characti'i*. 'flu' j)rinci[)al 
of those are tlu' ritraindian, tin' 'rdx'tan and tin* Anan. The Tibe- 
tan and the Anaii are well marked and well <list inguished from etudi 
other. Tlio Ultraindian is not only relali'd in slock to the 'ribeian 
but has internnxiMl with it. Th(‘ A nan race ap[)ears to have begun 
to spri'ad from the weshmi side of the dnnina into llu' basin of tln^ 
Ganges probably less than 1,000 years ago Tiie po[)iilai ion of the 
western portion of tin' Ganget le valley is now nearly pure Arian, 
that is the otlu'r eleiin'iits are vi'ry slight It is probabb' that the 
native tribes were here, at an ('arly [>eriod ol'llie Anan ('ra, reduced 
to a helot statig or driven in amongst the aborigines on the north 
and south of the valley, lu the lower part of the valle\, the Anan 

* Sinco I'l'ioliardV departure, some Fnt'Ii-h |)ldlulogists Iia\c entered the field 
of ethnoloizy, and he”un their Iiilmnra liy depoa i.iUni; the s.iliie of phy'^ical eoin- 
parison. One of theui goes ;>o far as in ignore its chums aliogether and to rest 
ethnology on laiufnage alone. This is siinjilj absind Limguage is the niosl persist- 
ent and the most intellectual of all hunmn aits, Imi it is si ill lui acquirement, 
whereas the plivsleal ehnractei*s ot a laoe constitute the raie itself. A man’s iden- 
tity is iudejremient of hn language. He may lorget Ins mol lier’s tongue or may 
never acquire it. The suhstitution of the Kiigh^h dress in place of tutooing or 
of a steel tor a stone knilc, does not traristoiin a I’olynesian tube into an English 
one. and the Mipercc'»sion ol tlie natne tongue by hxigli.-h is merely u Mtnular change 
in tlie extern. >1 hahiliments and imjilcments ol the mind. To say that in the iiives • 
tigutiou ot the ethnic history of a tiihf, its language is every thing and its physical 
character nothing, is to coincrt ethnology inio granunar and human races them- 
selves into ^^ind instiuments phtyuig a vnnety of glossaru.'s. It is because 1 am 
impressed wiih a contraiy notion that I convsn.er it unsafe to enter upon an ethnic 
review of the languages ol IJltraindia and India, before glancing at the physical 
history of the tubes which speak them. 
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progress appears to have been slow and partial. They did not 
oompletoly and permanently subjugate* the native tribes or dis- 
lodge th('m. They made conquests and founded kingdoms, but 
the mass of the population remained non-Arian and the Arian 
dynasties were ireqiientiy supplanted by native ones. * The 
Arian princes do not apptair to have been able to maintain 
their power in llehar and Bengal, in the fourth ct'ntury before 
Clirist, the celelirated Chiamlragupta, a Sudi-a, became king of 
Magadha, and no purely Arian dynasty a\ as ever re-eslablislied.t 
But tlie priests, the r(*ligion, tlui civilisation and the literature 
of the Arlans retained their jxmer. The native languages were 
deejily Ariaiiised and the physical charai'ter ol‘ tlie population was 
greatly modified. The Bengalis are still smaller, and, in genei’al, 
have less prominent features, than the llindiistanees. Tlie Ivoeeh, 
Bodo, and otlur purer remnants of tlu* older race, are evidently in 
part, and some of them in a great degree, indebted for the 
improvement in their physical ly])i‘, when comiiarcd wdth the 
Tibetan and Cdiinese, to the fact of tlunr having been for more 
than 8,U0() years in contact with A rians and x\ rianisod Indians, 
although it is prohahh* that Ihiy assumed their distinctive cha- 
j’acter at a mucli earlitT period. d’ib(*t,aus ma\ have spread into 
some parts of the liimalavas and dirt'etly or indirt'elly iiiHueneed 
tin* native (langelic race before the Ariaiis advaueed into India, 
ami it is emdaiii that a gi'i*at iiitlux of tlu'in took ])hiee some 
cemturies after Christ. Brom the nanoti'st period, tin* Ghingetie 
rac(‘ must have mtluenci'd or been inlluenced by the Ultraiudiaii, 
b('cause there are no grtat natural harriers, like the Himalaya, 
between them, A siiiwey of the character and (hstribution of the 
Gaiigetic, Citraiiulian, and Asiaiu'sian peoples, renders it certain 
that th(' same llimala>o-l\)lynesian race was at one time* spread 
(uer the CJangetu* ha.'.iii aiul Ultra! ml ia. As this race is allied to 
the C'lniu'sc ami Tibetan, it is probable tliat it originally spread 
from I'ltraimlia into JVorth -eastern India. 1 will afterwards shew 
reasons for bclic'ving that the race it.siOf is a moililied om*. 

I'Vom ds position and character, India must have been peopled 

• I haNC again and again ranbackod tlu; Asiatic Rcscarolu'S and other authorities 
within iny n acl , tor posit ive inhn mat ion on the ancu nt history ot liengal. but 
tlie beareh has been tiuiiless. We have a feeling in reading papers like VVilford'a 
that there iiiiist be soinethmg in them but in Mudi antiquarian coruscations it ia 
very dilheult to distiiiguiish the gliniiQer.s of truth amongsl the multitude of Jalae 
lights that are constantly stalling up and leading the writer astray. On the whole 
1 have touiid the most sal isfuctory data in Dr Huchaiuin ilamiltoa’s notes on the 
physical character, customs and tiaditiona ol I he lower Gangetic population. They 
induce a conviction that in India history must be the slight and iinuerfeet super- 
structure and ethnology the solid basis. Hodgson, 1 suspect, vvill do more in the 
work of clearing away rubbish and restoring the lost annals of the Ganges, than 
Lassen with all Tus eiudifion and genius for historical research. 

t Chandragupta and his successors were surnained Maury a from his mother 
Mura, but the name was probably a tribe one. It is still found as an etiinic and 
geographical name in the adjacent Himalayas fMurang, Murmi). In later eras 
native tribes obtained predominance over considerable areas at difterent times, and 
amongst them the Kiranti, Kirat or Kichak, the Tharu, and the Koech. 
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from tlio oarlic'Mt Asiatic era. A.s aoon as any of the adjacent 
coiintri('H \\(“re first oof:n))iod, it could not fail to receive a popula- 
tion from l1ic north. While naxi^ation remained in its infancy, 
any accidental imnn^^ratits by siai would be absorbed into the mass 
of the miti\e |)(»]>idatiou and jirodiice no preceptible effect on its 
physical cluirnctm-. But from the time wlicii tlie adjacent shores 
of the Indian Ocean heujan to lutj the seat.'^ of commercial and 
maritime nations, the Peninsula must ha^e been exposed to the 
regular influx of forei<.pi traders and advent urers. From the 
aTifi(|uity of the Ejjjyiitian civilisation, it is probable that the 
carlii^st commercial visitors were Africans from Eastern Africa or 
Southern Arabia. Tt is certain that the subsequent Semitic 
navi^mtors of the latter (‘ounf ry at an {airly dale establishfal that 
intercourse wifli India, whieh they liave maintained to the present 
day. Th(‘ trade hetwemi India and the W^est apjiears to have 
bi'on enfiridy in their hands for about d, 000 ) ears. During this 
penod the Arab navigators not only remained for some months in 
the Indian ports, heiwemi the outward and home voyages, but 
many settled in them as nn'rchanls, 

TIh) influence of African and Arabic blood must have preceded 
that of Arian in the Ihminsula. In th(‘ time of l\Jenu, piu’haps 
1,000 yi'ars B. C , the A.rians had not spnaid as coiupuTors into 
the Peninsula But they may have hi'gun to pass iiito it as settlors 
and propagandists at an earli(‘r jicriod, as tlu^ Hindu religion 
appeal’s to havi' bei'ii (‘stablished at h'ast several centuries before 
the (Ihrist-iau era. When their coiupicsts began, and how far 
they extended, is not known. Kama’s invasion from Oude was 
probably directed to some adjacent ])ort ion of tlie Dekhan, but it 
IS not credible that it extended hi'voud the Godavery. An 
expedition from th(‘ valley of the (biugi's, through the forests of 
Gondvvana, to the ci*'di.M‘d Teliiiga nation of Andi’a on the lower 
Godavory, would not be improbable in itself, but tlie foundation 
of the legend would rather somn to have been a war upon a tribe 
of Gondwaiia its<‘]f. In after ages the x\riuu ingredient in the 
Peninsular po[)ulation became {*ousidera]ili‘, but it has not modified 
tho native races in the same degree as it has doru' the Bengalis. 
The languages arc still essmitially distinct and the non- Arian 
physical chmumi remains strong. 

From this glance at the principal foreign influences to wdiich 
India has been exposed in the laU'r eras of her liistory, it is 
obvious that w^o must look to the Southern races chiefly for 
examples of the ancient physical and linguistic iy])e8. If we 
there remark ]n'evalent forms and languages wdncli are neither 
IJltraindiau, Tibetan, Arian nor Arab, we may conclude that they 
represent the archaic Iiidiau type better than the Northern races. 
PhysicaUy the population of Southern India is one of the most 
variable and mived which any ancient ethnic province displays. 
A glance at a considerable assemblage of KUiigs and Tamuliaus of 
different castes and occupations shews that the varieties, when 
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compared with those of similar asscmhlapjes of men of otlier races, 
such as Europeans, Ultraindians or Indonesians (including negi'oeB 
in the two last caaes) are too great to allow of their being referred 
to a single race of pure blood. Some ar(! excecMlingly Iranian, 
more are Semitico-lranian, some are Semitic, olhers iVustralian, 
some remind us of Egyptians, \vhih‘ oiht'rs again ha\t) Malayu- 
Polynesian and even Siaiang and Papuan features. Yet when 
the eye takes in the whole group at once, they are seen to have 
all something in common. They are not Iranians, Pohniesians, 
Papuans, &c., but South Tiidiaus. It is possible to e\])buti such 
a phenomenon ])y refercmce t«) the characters of other nations on 
the Jndiau Occ'aii, if 1 am right in heluwing that races may blend 
without the (iitl(M’(‘nt t>])es being (dfaced, and that w hile eertain 
exclusive or exelmhMl castes, or se(pu‘stt‘red geographical sections 
of the population, may ])res('ne one t\pt 3 bett<'r than another, all 
may eontimie for some thousands of years to be reproduced in 
softened and inodilied forms ev(‘n m th<‘ least secluded portions. 
In Southern India we find languages of one formation, which is 
broadly distinguislied from th(‘ Arian or Sanskritic on the one 
aide, and from d’lbidan and Ultrnindian, on the oilier. It appears 
to me tliat we also find a temdeney to certain peculiar physical 
traits, winch arc also neit lu'r I'ltraindian, Tibetan nor Arian. In 
saying that tlu‘s(‘ trails are East African, 1 suggest the points in 
which tlu'y agnn' and contrast with the northern types. The 
tyqiieal East African head, or that whiidi is rianovial lioili from the 
exaggerated prognathous foiau iireialeut amongst tlio Uuinea 
negroes aud the highly Scinil ic form eharacterislie of tribes that 
have been deejily eios^ed by Arab lilood, is, in some respects, 
inti‘rmediaie between the Iranian and Turanian, while it has 
epcoialities of its ow n. In the South Indian population as a wdiole, 
the bridge of the nose is gmua-all} less promiiu'nt than in tlio 
IraiiKiii and luiieh more .so than in tlic Turanian. Tlio check 
bones are more, -often much more, - pronilnent than in tho 
Iranian, and li'ss .so than in tlu* typical Turanian, the projection 
being Irequently anterior more t ban lab'ral. I'ln* lips are' full or 
turgid aud turned out, tre<|nently A\it]i sharp lalges. Slightly 
prognathous luaids are not infreqiumt J'lven where the root of 
the nose, lietwi'cn the ('yes, sinks in, tlie iippi'i* line as a whole is 
miieli more thrown out 1‘roin tiie faei', lhaii in tin; Turanian lu'ad, 
so as to n'Tuh'r tin' jioint <*omj)arali\('ly sharp aud prominent. 
The aliu have an imward expansion, leaving the lower part of tho 
Bejitum expo.sed ami the elongated nares open and conspicuous, — 
a Semiticu-Afneiui trait. Jji tin; 'ruranian the septum is contracted 
and thickened at the base, pulling down the point of the nose, or 
rendering it low and obtuse, forcing the al.T to spread out laterally 
and making tlie iiari's roundc'd. The eyes in tiui Eravlrian are 
large, or of a full .size, horizontal and well sr'purated, and tho 
beard is generally suHlcientlY .strong. Tho Afneo- Papuan pyra- 
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midal iioso, wntli a and sharp sinking' in at the root, is 
common, particularly ic some of the lower castes in w}ii(‘h the 
colour is iiearly black. In certain of the higher castes, in winch 
the completion is fairta*, an Egyptian style of features is nf)t 
infrecpu'utly observahh*. Tn this the nose is not indented at the 
root. It is lojif^ and shf^htly curved; the eyebrows are didicate 
and deeply eiirved; the e\(^s almond-shaped and somewhat oblique; 
and the chin is short. In {j^eueral, howc'ver, the ph>sio£Tiu)iiiy is 
inore' Iranian than the E. Afri(*an ancl Ei^yptian The person, 
where the Arian or Semitic croHsinj^ is not strikin/^, is gcon'rally 
rather small and slender, tin* l(‘gs, in particular, heinir very thin 
eoinpan'd with those of th(‘ (tan^etii* race Tin' eolour varies 
from ])laek to ilifferent de;;n‘('s ot brow n aiul \ ellow isli brown, ui 
general (‘(uitrasliiij:!; stronjjjiy with tin' Eltmndiaii and Indonesian 
races, with wlioin they ina\ be compared in (lie Straits Settlements 

The S. Indian type \anes from the pnaa'ding fonns to others 
wbhdi are more Semitic or more Iranian, Imt ('\('n in these somc- 
thin^T of the normal chai’a<‘ter is frcapiently pt'rci'ptiblt', {lartienlarly 
in the nose and month. One of j he most remarkable varu'ties is 
that of th(' Tilda, whieh may la' di'MTihed as I inlo-Seinitie The 
Semitic character is seen in (lie hraaidlh and massi\(>ness of tlie 
head, the ereal. orints and e\es, the reei-dui^r forehead and the 
di'wish e.xpi'('ssion whieli is olisi-rvalde in some fHiuilies. Tlii'v 
ai'i' tall, handsoim', and nthleti(‘, with hold noses and I'Xjiressnv 
eyes, Tdn'y are strom^dy (list inL,onshed IVom the mori' normal 
t,>pe, hut are evidi'iitls relV'rahle to the archaic Seiiiitieo-'Tiiranian 
era of S. India. 

The otiii'r sequestered tribes of S. India appear to hi'long 
chii'Hy til the lower form. In some eases liny approMiuali' to the 
more Turanian African l\pe, in whicli the mom' is Haller, the cm* 
smalli'r, tl\e hi'ard scanty, and the jierson sliorter I’lna’i' is ko 
cousiderahle a diHereim' hetweim tins t\pe and the mori' Soinitie, 
tliat, whatever may he tlie original relai lonslup of the t w o, it is 
neci'ssary to r('‘eoo;nize both as existing in India at the earliest era 
wdiieh ethnolo^yy can deser\ A similar phenomenon presents 
itself on the western side of the Indian Ocean, and, what is still 
more important with ri'feri'iiee to India, it is lonud also in the 
negro piqiiilalion of the eastern side. Many of the eastern tribes 
are very short and slendi'r, small iwed, Hat faced and beardless, 
while otliers are middle sized or even tall and rolnist, with the 
Semitieo- African lua-irds, aijuiiine or pvramidal noses, raist'd narcs 
and large eyi's of the other archaic t\ pe of iSonth India, lioth 
types preserved a black eoiiiplevion, alike in Africa, India, the 
Andamans, the iMalay I’eninsula, the iMalavu-rol> nesian Islands 
and Australia, although modilieations of colour also oecnr throue-h- 
out this area. The little \\('ight of the presi'iit absence ofsjiiral hair 
in S India as a fact against the eonelusions to which all this 
point';, IS shewn by some of the spiral haired Papuan trihi's ot 
ISouth Aew Ouiiiea and Torn*.-^ Strait being otu>n more Afneo. 
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Semitic and S. Indian in their physiognomy than the Australians, 
while the latter have the fine hair of the S. Indians and some Mid- 
Alrican nations and a linguistic formation which resembles the S. 
Indian more than any other in the world. 

There is reason to believe that the strong Africanism of some 
of the lower South Indian castes is really the remnant of an 
archaic formation of a more decided African character. In some 
places Tamil books record that the original inhabitants had 
“ tufted” hair and some of their customs were Africo- Papuan. 
The black Dorns of Kumaoii have still hair inclining to wool. 
When we consider the position of India between the two great 
negro provinces, that on the west being still mainly negro even in 
most of its improved races, and that on the east preserving the 
ancient negro basis in points so near India as the Andamans and 
Kidah, it becomes highly probable that the African element in the 
population of the Deknaii has been transmitted from an archaic 
period before the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian races entered 
India, and when tlie Indian Ocean had negro tribes along its 
northern us veil as its eastern ami western shores. At all events 
this is the most simple, and apparently the only reasonable, 
t'xplu nation of the Alrieaii physical and linguistic elements in 
India, Tltruindia and the Indo- Pacific islands. 

1 fonclud# that the basis of the present population of the 
Delvluuj wa.s of an African character and that it was partially im- 
pro\ed by Tui'aiuans or Irano-Turanians and Semitico-Turaniana 
from the N. W., and afterwards by more advanced ancient JM. E. 
African and Semitic settler's. Tlio distinctive cultured language, 
arts and naMgation of tin' 8onth Indian race, shew that they had 
atl aim'd ci\ ilisation lielbre tlie Arians converted them to Hinduism. 
The V('iT fac't of a tew populous nations spciaking languages so 
(losfly allied, luiving extendt'd tli(*ir dominion over nearly the whole 
pi'nmsula, is a str’ong anpnnenl in favor of the antiquity of their 
civilisation, wlnlo its whole character leads to the inference that it 
was of Africo-Semitic oiagiu. it is not necessary to discuss the 
(piostion lier(‘ w hether the or-iginal population of southern Arabia, 
and even of IIk' >S(‘niitie lands generally, was an extension of the 
African, or, in other words, whether the {Semitic race did not 
descend irom a tribe which spread by successive movements from 
liie mountains at the head of the Euplirates into a Negro land and 
gi’aduallv eliminated the Negro phy si cid element throughout that 
juxta-African portion of S. E. Asia w^hich was Semitic at the dawn 
of history', that is of history as transmitted to us by one of the 
already severed sections of the Semitic race itself. Be this aa it 
may, the E African tribes on the Bed Sea and for some distance 
to the southward, as well as the S. Arabian, must, at a very archaic 
period, have been intimately connected with the southern and 
original seat of Egyntiaii development. It may therefore be con- 
sidered as in a high degree probable that the pre-Arian ciyilisatioa 

D 
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of Southern India had a partially character and that the 

Himyarites and their maritime precursors, on the coasts of the 
Indian Ocean, whether Semitic or African, carried the influence of 
this civilisation to India.* 

It is probable that the lower and apparently the more normal 
southern type charac-terised the whole population of India at one 
period. Amongst the Vindyans some tribes are found who seem 
to approximate to it, such as “the little ill-favored Ta»narias” the 
neighbours of the Ho, and the sliort and j(;t black Surah who are 
spread for 200 miles from the hilly soutlujrn aide of the basin of 
tno G-anjam alon;^ the (‘asterii face of the Ghats to the Godavery 
and are much inferior in cis Llisatioii to the Gangetic. The Chen- 
8uar,t who occupy the weateni portions of the continuation of the 
Ghats, between the Pennaur and the Kistna, and are ])robably a 
continuation of tluj Surah.s, are des<Tibed by Captain Newbold as 
having small and animated features, the check bones higher and 

• lu the intro<1iicfory papn- to t!»is scrus (Jotu'ti. Ind. Arch. vol. IV. p. p. 420, 
421, May 1H.50) I pomt**d out the decided Afri *uu jthysical clement in tlie ,S. Indian 
race and its aftinity to the Papuan ot South New Guinea and Torres Straits and to 
the Australians, I am not aware that any previous observer had adverted to this 
African element and I was led to mention it more promitu iifly because both Pri- 
chard and Hodgson treated the S. Indians as purely Turanian. Dr Latham has 
Bitice remarked the partially African character ol the S. Indians. In his VfmrtteJS 
of Man, speakiiifr oj the phjsical appearance of the Tamil (l»y w^h ho means not 
only the Tamil Imt tlu; oilier Draviiiaii or 8. Indian nations) heMys “ Lips olteii 
thick. 8kiill probably more doiikhokephalic than brakbykephahe. M axillary 
profile open prognathic. The general physiognomy exhibiting many points com- 
mon to the .\lriea:i.'' He does not refer to his aothorith'S and does not, 1 pieMime, 
speak flora persoiui! oliservation. Hut this ilescriptioii is undoubtedly more accu- 
rate than Prichani’s. Prichard thought that “ we must, seek 1 he ingress of tiie 
Soutliern Indians” in the direction ot Assam. (Uesearohes Vol. IV. p 247.) 
He adds “we ba%e seen that tlie natives ot the Hajinalial hills are said to have 
broad-faced skulls and a general resemhlanee to the 'ruraiiinii i*nee'<, and altlioiuh 
we have very impei'feet accounts of the pliysieal chanwlers of llie aborigines ot the 
Indian mountaiiig, it Is \cry eiisy to discover that the same chaiaoterisiies jirevail 
more or less in seveiul of the tubi'v” In a note to this paragraph he says — “ In 
many portraits of Tumuliaii and otlu r Dra\irum natives of the Dekhan, a certain 
resemblance to the Malay phy'-iognomy may be detected. Tins may he noticed 
in the sculptuns am! piiintuigs to im.seeii in the rooms ot the Hoyal Asiatic Society 
of London. On the other humi iln> Tadas, of whom there are several bcautilul 
paintings, are, as it may la; observed, a people of fine European features.” Iti.s 
not safe to judge of the charaeter of a race fiom a few portraits unless the 8uh|ects 
liHVe been carefully selected as typical of all the prevalent varieties. It is proiiablc 
that the Tuda portraits alluded to were those of Tudas selected hec.au8e they h,;d 
fino European features. From the notices of those who have \isi(ed them they 
appear to be more Semitic than Euroiiean. Many Dra\irmiis have undoubtedly a 
somewhat Malayan look, particularly when they are young and the bony outlines 
of the face arc ’concealed. Hut the typical Malays and the typical Klirigsand 
Tamils arc so different that to a resident in the Straits comparison seems out of 
the (question. Probably the Dnivirmn heads that Prichard alludes to are of the 
cIhm figured in Hnclimian llamiltoiTs Mysore, Vol. 111. p. 404 (heads of 3sons of 
Tipoo 8aib). These* heads are not Malay, although those ot the two youngest have 
some ivstmibliuice to the finer heads umoiigst the least Malay Indonesians. The 
characteristic youth Indian mouth and nose of the third is not Indonesian. This 
head may l>e taken as one of the t ypesol the Dravirians of the higher castes in boy- 
hood. It is probable that the portraits to which Dr Prichard refers were cliieny 
of flu*, middle and liiuherclafuses. He could not have seen ciiaracleristio heads of 
tlm lower castes without being struck with the Africo- Papuan pyramidal nose. 

t ' 8uar.^8uiah. 
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more prominent than those of the generality of liindus, the nose 
flatter, and the nostrils more expanded, the eye bhu*k and piercing, 
tlie stature lower than that of their Telugu neighbours, the person 
light but well formed, lie ohaniet crises them as being between a 
Telugu and a Jjikuii of the Malay IVuinsula, — the most African 
and prognathous of the lank haired Indonesian tribes. The Ohen- 
suar live in bee-hive shaped huts, like the Alrieiui, Nicobarian and 
many of the ruder Asianesian tribe.s. 

The western (ihats have preserved siniihir tribes. In the south 
the Kurumhar aud Erular of tlu' Nilgiri hills belong to the same 
race. In the north the Iviili, Raimisi, Border, Warali, Katadi or 
Katkar tribes appear to be allied to li, but in general the African 
element has been eliminated. ( )nti of the most African of these 
petty northern tribes is tlie Katadi. They are of a deep black 
colour and Mr Vaupell describes them as being more like monkeys 
tbaii any race of men he ever saw. The Warali are more slender 
and somewhat darker than the common Marathi. 

The Blids are the most numerous and important of the N. W. 
tribes. Tlu'y are sju’ead over the western part of the Vindyas, 
maivhi?)g \MtIi the (londs, from whom they are said to he strongly 
dl^ti^guished in ptTson, Their southern limit is Pnnah. On the 
north they are found in the smaller hill ranges of Ouzerat and 
Mewar. Anciently they were more widely spread and appear to 
have oeeu[)i(‘d many of the |)lains now in the possession of the 
Hindus. They can he traced as powerful eomnumilios as far 
back .os tlie Arahabhamt (d\)d). Malcolm beheveal that their 
original scat was iu the countries N. W. of Malwa, or on both 
sales of the Aravali mounlains, including the S E. portion oftho 
head of tlio Graiigetie basin and the, basin of the Jhin. The Dorns 
and Kawats on the oppu.site side of the u[)per or N. W. plain of 
tla‘ Oanges a[»pear to resmnhle them physi(*ally. Ihe JJoms of 
Kamaou are extri‘mi‘ly dark, almost black and have crisp hair 
ineliinng to wool (Traill). The Jlawals or Haji an^ another abori- 
ginal ri'innant who waiuha* in th(‘ forests, and Mr Traill thinks 
tlu'y belong to the same race as the Dorns. Neither of the names 
are peenliar to Kamaon. A low ('lass called Dom is found in 
many parts of India. Bawat is the name of another widely dis- 
siMiiinated class. They appear to have been a knightly or eques- 
trian order amongst the Bhils, and as there ean be little doubt, 
Iroin the position of Brahmavarta between the Bhils aud liawats, 
that tlie race dominated in the upper basin of t he rBanges, and to 
the westward of it, before the A nans com] ue red and dispossessed 
them, the tradition of the Kawats which makes them descendants 
ol one of the aboriginal princes of Kamaon, acquires some interest. 
Idle Dom may have been a servile and more ancient, or quasi- 
African class, even under the Kawats or Bhils, for eiich successive 
race that advanced into India as invaders would seek to helotise 
the previous dominant one, if greatly inferior in livilisation. The 
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Chumang, Chumar or Kholi of the adjacent Himalayan province 
on tho west evidently belong to the same race. They are a de- 
graded class, usually darker tlian the Kauit (or pi-oper Kuiia- 
wari) and some are said to have woolly hair (CHimiinglmm.) 
It is probable that the race continued to possess th(’ whole of the 
upper part of the Grangetic basin long after the Gangetic race had 
occupied the lower, and until the Arians of Aryavarta spread to 
the eastward. The Bhils have not been liilly described. Where 
they are least mixed with the intrusive race, they are short, very 
dark, stouter than the Hindus, with thick li})s, and the hair some- 
times short and curly. The stock of the more civdised and famous 
Mahrattas was probably akin to the Bhil. With the exception of 
the Brahmans, they are dark, with broad, fiat faces, small features 
and short, square, but spare persons. The superstitions of the 
Lony Mahrattas have a strong resemblance to those of tlie Bhils. 

The Kuli of Guzerat and Baglana appear to be a braneli of the 
same N. W. race, and it is probable that the Jat of Guzei*at, 
Soinde and the Panjab, who are small, bla(‘k and ugly, and the 
Jagdal of Beluchistan also belong to it. The l^rahni are probably 
a link between this race and the true 8cvthian or Semitico-ScV- 
thian races beyond. From the wddc range of this race to the N. 
W. and their decided contrast to the Tibetans on the north and 
tho IJltraindians on the east, it is probable that tkeir stock was 
originally an extension of a western or north-western Seythian or 
Scinitico-Seythic race that preceded the Anans and Semitico-Arians 
in Beluchistan, Afghanistan and the Panjah. They were evidenllv 
the N. W. population of India before the Arians advanced into 
it. If the stock was mainly Scythian it was probably considerably 
modified by the more ancient and African basis of the Iiitbau 
population . 

From tho important part played by the horse in the historical 
legends of the Phil and the use of a brass imago of a horse or bull 
in the ceremonies upon the death of a I'liief, it may he conjectured 
that they were equestrians when they had the dominion of the 
plains. One of their famoim heroes is Jvunda liana, w ho, with his 
brothers and their sons and relatives, formed a family of sixty 
Bawets or Knights w^ho are now worshipped as Hill Gods. They 
have idols around which they often arrange mud figures of horses. 
Their neighbours, the Ghonds, have two wooden pillars as idols, on 
on<^ of which is carved a rude representation of t he sun and on the 
other the siui, moon and a horse. Whether or not the race of the 
Bhil and Mahrata were hoi’scmen, when they entered India, as 
appears probable from the ])revalence ' in India of pre-Arian names 
for the Iiorse, it may be considered as certain they were the sole 
race of the north-west, and probably the predominant one in the 
south also, when the Arians crossed the Indus. Affinities in per- 
rons, customs and lanmiage connect ancient India with the Scythic 
saces and as the soutnern boundary of the latter has immemorial- 
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ly approached the upper basin of the Indus, and has crossed it 
more than once since India was Arianised, it may be further 
assumed as probable that tlie latest great Indian fonnation, prior 
te the Ultraindian and Arian, was 8cythic* that the Scythic area 
included India although the rat*e was then modified by others, 
and that the eastern migration of the Arians broke the continuity 
of the Scythic range, and isolated the southern section before it 
had completely transformed the older Indian race. 

The other Indian races are the Arian, the Tibetan and the Gan- 
getic. The former is characterised, in its purer forms, by height 
and symmetry, an oval face, a prominent and well shaped nose 
devoiJ of the open nares which characterise the A fidco- Semitic 
type, and with the ridge continued till it passes into the forehead, 
the lips and cheek bones not promimnit, tlie eyes expressive and 
moderat(‘ly large, the eye-brows arched, and the forehead high. 

The Tibetan type is Turanian, of the obtusely ovoid variety. 
Tlie eyes are somewhat larger and less oblitpie tliaii in the Chi- 
nese liiid far apart as in the Mongol, the supra-orbital ridge 
large, producing a lu'avy e>e-hrovv, the upper jaw^ slightly but dis- 
tinetly prognathous, the th'ick lips consetpienlly protruded%o that 
in thl‘ side view' tlu' upper hj) is nearly as salient as the nose, the 
zv^gonnn prominent, both laterally andant(‘riorly,aiidangular or square 
(not rounded as in the Chinese ,* Esquimaux &e.), the lower jaw largo 
and with the angles as prominent as the zygoma^, tlie face large, 
broad and full, the oeoqmt protuberant and swelling out laterally 
as in the U Itrajiuliau and allied insular tribes, the oars large and 
prominent, the ]K'rson massive and remarkably tall, with long trunk, 
and nuisenlar development, of limbs.’**' 

The K-hum or Kham-pa T)f East(‘rn Tibet and the adjacent 
Chinese provinces appt*ar to be allied to the Mongols, the ancient 
AVe^t ( 'hineseand the Ultraindian trilu's, more closely than to the 
middle and western Tibetans. We have nonexact physical descrip- 
tion of them, but Cajitain A. Cunningham informs us that those 
he saw^ in Ijadakh, for they wander over all Tibet, were of low 
stature, the men being generally from 5 teet to 5T feet and the 
women from 4 1 to 5 feet. They were stout, square, flat faced, small 
eyed, large cared and of a deep brown complexion (J. A. fc>. 1848, 

* Hodgson J. A. S. XVII. 77; rrichard— lb. Part 11.580. Prichard says the 
occiput is “not truncated as ll«*t7!ns thinks it is in the Tartar races”. In many of the 
U'traindian and insular trills it is generally at once truncated behind and expanded 
at the sides and top. Hodgson docs not describe the occipital characters particular- 
ly, but as he says the head is “well formed and round” it is clear that tne flatness 
observable in so many other Turanian races is absent in the Tilietans. Prichard 
says the general aspect of a skull examined by him (and which Mr Hodgson says 
was a typical Tibetan one^ was like that of a Chinese skull. The pro^athous upper 
jaw and salient lip is a marked Malay feature which is even found in the refined 
Polynesian type. Captain W. C. Hay, descrilies the Hhotlas of Spiti as a physical^ 
robust cast ol people, with strongly maiked, weather-beaten countenances, of mid- 
dling height, with muscular bodies, flat tacesand noses, and, in general, small ^es, 
the skin of a light brown colour with a ruddy hue derived from tne reflection of the 
sun from the snow. The smallness of the eyeTs particularly mentioned by observers 
in other localities, as in Butan. 
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p. 225). Tlie Tiljetjiny appear, in some respects, to be intermediate 
beUeen the. nuvtheru or taller and handsome branch of the Chinese 
family and ilie eoarner and smaller Mongol and Malayu-UltrOr 
indiiin Their groat breadth of head, coarse angular features, 

prf)riiinent ears, projecting upper jaw and lip belong to the 
latter. In j)('rs»)n they dider so notably from the more southern 
of the v\est (dnneso, and from the adjacent Mongol, Kham-iwt 
Gangetie and Ultraindian tribes, tliat we are led to surmise they 
havt? !)('<m crc^^sisl hy som<; siipt‘ri(jr race, partie\darly as the Tibe- 
tan lingiiislie formation app(‘ars at a very ancient period, and 
while it was still imiiiosyllahie, to have heon carried into Uitraindia 
hy the Ihirman or iVo’rth and W< st Ultraindian race. The only 
T uranian rac(i capable ol improving the ^Jhbetan stock, that is 
likely to have advanecd into the Tibetan province at a very 
remote era, is the N. E, Asiatic, or that with which the N. Chi- 
no8(', some of the Tangnsiau trib(‘H, the Japum'so, the pretlominant 
American tribes and the liner type of tlie Malayu-|*olynesiaLi8 
npjienr to be connecicd. 'fbe latter bow ever is very mixed. 

1 subjoin tin' g<Mit'val eoin]):irativs remarks 1 have already made 
on th# Chinese,* and it is only ncct-ssary to remind the reader 
that the Chmose art‘ an amalgamal ion of several distinct nations 
wfiieli still retain distinct languages. These nations dilFer very 
considerably ill their physical characters, altliough much mixture 
has taken place. The norlhorn or predominant nation appeal’s to 
have a fundaimmtal tendoncy to an Iranian modilication of the Tu- 
ranian type, and tin; same tiaidency is obircrvablo amongst the 
Koreans* and the higher classes of the Japanese as amongst some 
of the American, Tangiisian and Asianesian peoples. In the south 

* “The middle Turanian is intohnediate iH twjcn tlm N. E. and the 3. E. In the 
latter ilu’ obloii^ and ovoul pievail, tin* /ygnnuv are lens pn-jiM'linj^ and the face 
iimch lens lozenge shaped u\»d more roumled, Imtthe degiees of the Turanian ciia- 
raclerirttica vary gieatly even in the aiimc nice and harsh features aretoundin 
many of them, just a.s umowgst Ihe Mongolians sottened an<l rounded varieties are 
fre<|uentiy seen. Amongst the (.'hmese and Japaiiesti the oblong form prevails, 
and anmngst the Tibetans, Indo-Tdietans, Anumese and many of the Indonesian 
races, the ovoid, 'fhe most striking peculiarity in the Chinese is the smallness of 
tlie eye and oblKpu* position of the eyelids, winch makes the eye appear to he half 
veiled and mueii inclined. The opening betw«'en the eyelids is often very narrow, 
and the tumid eye, instead ol opening boldly, peeps out with a half cunning, half 
timid, or dull and wholly inexpressive, cliaiaoter, from behind the heavy and 
down hanging upper lid. The cheek bones are prominent, but in general much 
less 80 tlian in i lie Mongolian, and in tlie elongated heads the prominence is ante- 
rior rather than lateral, a.s is the case with the American Indiana, and some of 
the Tangnsian tribes. The nose is in general small and depressed, the alio diverg- 
ing and olten so mucli rounded and thrown out to make the noslnls circular 
and quite open or exposed. Hut besnh's this flat Mongidian nose, a small aquiline 
or long am] slightly arched nose occurs frequently, giving the face a most striking 
resemblance to the prevailing American Indian and New Zealander type, whiqj 
also characterises some of, the 3. Indonesian tribes to whom the latter are afliad.” 
^Jour. Ind. Arch. IV. 440 ) It should have been added that in the northern Chi- 
nese the eye is often comparatively flue or .suttieieutly large, brilliant and with lit- 
tle obliouiiy. In tlie paper troin which the alwve i.s extracted I have used the 
word Ithntia in the poniilar senic of a native of Bhutan, or generally for the 
cis-Himulavaii, Hhut or Tibetan 
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of CMna the fundamental tendency is to an exti-ome flatness 
of features, the nose being often more in signification and sliapeless 
than in any other race, althougli Die finer type also occurs. In 
the eastern maritime provinces the northern t\^)e is much more 
common. 

The tribes of Ultraindia vaiy gi‘ca(ly in their physical cliaraider, 
but at the same time, certain common temlencies are observable 
in nearly all. The most remarkable is a disposition to shortness 
of stature. Tliis trait cannot have been derivi'd from the proper 
Tibetans or Chinese. Tlie Tiheians are a tall race and the Clii- 
nese are of middh; stature. The Lau on tlu' borders of China 
differ little from the Chinese of Yiinnn and their stocks was pro- 
bably the same. Whe re they are in contact with tlir older races 
they have considerablv altered. In the \ alley of the IMeiiam their 
ludgbt is about I 4 inclies le.ss than tlu‘ n.verage Chiiu'se, hut as 
the averjige stature of tlu" Frmieh is tlu,* sann* (5 feet 3 inches) the 
Siamese may still lie considiwed a.n of the middle size. The Anam 
are smaller and instances of men under 5 feed an* common. The 
Bunnan and 'Mala)s are sotnew hat shorttu’ than 1 he JSianu'SO, the 
average height being probably about 5 feet 2 inches. IMost of 
the wilder tribes are short. The av(*rago heighi of ilie Sirnang 
and Andumatii a|)|)cars to he utuler 5 feet. As a similar noAji'ito 
race is found in several parts of Asiaiu'sia and the wilder tribes of 
India are also in general very short, it may he coneludcd that one 
variety at least of the oldest race of India, nifrairulia and Asia- 
nesia was distingnl^hed by a .similar ileficieiiey in height, and that 
it partially comninnieated this eharaeteristic to those tribes of the 
successive intrusive races who have long reniaimd in contact with 
them, although the stature of th(* Kham-pa and Mongols renders 
it probable that the Tihclo-rjllraindian race worf* fioni the first 
small and squat. The oldest race of Ultraindia was further mark- 
ed by blackness of colour and a tendency to spiral hair. In the 
remoter portion? of Asianesia some of the black tribes possess all 
the traits of the Guinea negro, hut the Sirnang and Andamani 
appear, like the greater number of the Asianesiun negro tribes, to 
have been partially ino(lifie<l by mixture with other races. This 
is certainly the case with the Sirnang, some of whom are Austra- 
lo-Taranlian in appearance, while others differ little, save in their 
frizzled or spiral hair and dark complexion, from some of the 
adjacent Binua. * The notion that such tribes ar'e exemjrt from 

• As the Siiaanr^ chaiUctiTjstiVs do not appear to well understood, tlu* following 
notes, which have reference to a party oi Siinan<r nnkiton the Ijan, a feeder of 
the Krian, will not be out of place here. .\verag«> height of adults 4 feet 8 inehes ; 
highest 4 feet 10 inches, lleud sntall, ridged, that is, rising uhovi. forehead in an 
obtuse wedge shape, the back rounded and somewliut swelling ; tiic forehead 
snudi, low, rounded and markedly narrowei than the zygometic or middle zone ; 
the face generally narrower and smaller than the Malay; eyelirows very prorni' 
nent, standing out from the forehead and projecting over tin* ocular furrow which 
extends across the tace, the root of the nose sinUing into it and foriniiig a deep 
angle with the base of the supcrcilidry ridge ; the iioac shot t and somewhat shaip 
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the influences of mixture of blood, even when surrounded by 
other tribes, is erroneous. The lank haired races of Ultraindia 
present several well marked physical types. They are all nor- 
mally Turanian, but the heads of some are large, elongated, or 
square (Siamese, Malays), those of others are small, obtusely 
ovoid or orbicular (Anamese, Nagas), while some, on the contrary, 
have the expansion the other way, the face being very broad and 
the forehead very narrow (Binua). The eye is generally small 
but in many of the Burmans it is comparatively large. The nose 
is slightly arched in many Burmans and a similar tendency is 
found, in a less degree, in the Siamese, but in general it is flat 
and at the extremity rounder more often than spreading. In some 
the profile is nearly vortical like the oixdput (Siamese) and in 
others it has a decided prognallious tendency (Klia, Anamese, 
Binua tribes, Simang, some Malays). The bead frequently 
bulges out at the sides. I have parenthetically mentioned the 
tribes in which examjilcs of tlu'sc diflerent types are most abun- 
dant, but in every tribe there h a great range of variation. The 
Burmans and Malays, in particular, are veiy inconstant. Their 
heads vary from the finest form which the Turanian skull can 
assume without ceasing to he Turanian, to the half Mongol, half 
Negro type ^^hich is common amongst the Kha and Binua. The 
Auam race diller so decidedly both from the Chinese and the 

at the point, and often turned up, hnt the alwspivadinfif ; eyes fine, middlo sized 
and straight, ins large, hlaok and jiieieing, eonjum tive niumbrune yellow, tlie 
u|)pcr e^elaHlu•», owing to the deep oeular depression or prouiinerit ridges, are 
eonipi esseil or tohh'd, therootsof the liair being hnideu ; tlie cheek bones general- 
ly broad imt in some cases not remarkably prominent, save with rct<*ancc to the 
narrow loreluanl ; mouth large or wdde, but lips not tliiek or pni^eotirig ; the lower 
part of the face oval or o\oid, not mjuuu*. The deep d<,j/resMon at, the eye» and 
sinking In of the root of the iiose gives a very reinuikahle ebumeter to the 
head compared with the Malay. The projecting brow is in a vertical line with the 
nose, mouth and chin, and (he upper jaw is not projeofing or profrnathoas. The 
jicrson is slender, tlie belly protwheriuit, owing to their aiiiimil lile in the jungles 
and precarious food. This Induces tliem to ctuiii themselves whenever tliVy can, 
and the skin of the abdomen thus becomes fluccid and expausilile like that of an 
ape. The skin generally is fine and suit, although often disfigured by scurl, and the 
colour is a dark brown but in some cases lighter and ajipruaehing to tlie Malay. 
The more exposed hordes arc black. The individual who, many years ago, was 
brought to Pinaiig and who has liitlimdo represented the race In European ethno- 
logy, probably belonged to such a horde. His lips were thick and Mr Anderson 
Rays he exactly rtseiubled two natives of the Andamans who were brought to 
Pinang in 1810. Mr Anderson adds tliat a Simung ol Tringanu, vvlio lived in 
Plnamz, was “not of such a jet black glossy appearance” as tlie Simang from 
Kidali whom he saw and the two Andainaiii. fJour.lnd. Arch. vol. iv. p. 427.) 
The hair is spiral, not woolly, and grows thickly on the head in tutts. They 
have thick moustaches, the growth being much stronger than the Malay race. 
The head is neither Mongolian nor Negro of the Grinea type. It is Papua-’famu- 
lian. The oxnrossion of the face is mild, simple and stupid. The voice is soft, 
low, nasal ana hollow or ceiebral. A line of tatooing extends from the forehead to 
the cheek Imnes. TJie adjacent Binua also tatoo. The wactice is Indian (Konds, 
higher Abor tribes &e.), Uttraindian and Asianeilan. The right ear is pierced, 
tlie orifice bein^ hut they do nor. pierce the septum of the nose like one of 

the adjacent Binua tribes of Perak and many of the Asianesian Papuas. The hair 
cropped, save a ring or fringe round the foiehead. 
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Siam^e that as the latter appear to be of undoubted South Chi- 
nese derivation (Yun-qan being their native country) I think the 
Anamese cannot bo .directly connected with the N. £. part of 
Cltraindia or Yun-nan. It probable that they spread across 
Ultraindia from the west or north-west long before the Siamese 
had descended from Yun-nan. They want the large straight 
faces, flat occiput, lowness of the hairy scalp, comparatively smi^U 
and firm mouth, hard staring eye and grave expression of the 
Siamese, while their ovoid and orbicular beads point to the East- 
ern Tibetans and the more Tibetan tribes of West Ultraindia for 
their nearest physical affinities on the continental side. But in 
size, foi‘m of the head and person, expression and temperament 
they have a much closer resemblance to some Indonesian tribes. 
The Javan group has a larger admixture of the Anam type than 
the Sumatran or Borneon. Anam heads are common in eastern 
Java and especially amongst the Bawians and Madurans. The 
Malays and Western Javans have frequently a more Siamese 
form. There is also a large and important class of Indonesians, 
spread over Cedehes, the Trans-Javan or Timorian band and the 
Moluccas, which graduates between this typo, the Burman and 
the Negrito. The most prevalent head, or that of the predomi- 
nant race, is ovoid, but it is somewhat Burman or Indo-Burman 
in no«!p, eye and colour. * 

Tlie Biirrnans diffiT from the Anamese in being stouter and 
darker, and in the head being Daya-Polynesian or Turanian oval, 
if I may use tlie expression, and not obtuse ovoid. The compara- 
tively large, dark, liquid eye and soft expression are East Indone- 
sian, but the Anamese eye is also well distinguished from the 
Chinese, d'lic head varies greatly, as amongst the allied Indone- 
sian and Polynesian tribes, and unlike the Anam-Biigis type, the 
coarse forms shew a tendency to the Binua contraction of the 
forehead, rendering tlie lateral expansion of the zygomata very 
marked. Tlie normal or non-Tndianised Burman head appears, 
in many respects, to resemble the course Sumatran, Javan, Bor- 
neon and Polynesian. This softened Turanian type is decidedly 
allied to the oblong, square and oval Chinese type and not to the 
ovoid and orbicular type of the Tibetan, some of the Himalayan, 
Gangetic, the Anam and the Celebesian tribes. The Siamese 
may be considered as a remarkabldPlnodification of the Burmah- 
Chinese head, with a peculiar tendency to elongation and vertica- 
lity. But it must be recollected that the numerous ancient tribes 
that occupied southern and south-western China before the pro- 
per Chinese spread into if, and of whom undescribed remnants 
still exist, may supply links between the Chinese and the Siamese. 

* As th«rc are no pure races amongst the MaIayu-PoIyne*iani», 1 must ask the 
reader not to draw any posiiive ethnic inferences from these comparisons, until 
pises characters of the Asianesian races fully before him in the proper 

E 
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Tbo improved eye, however, may be safely set down as an Ultras 
Indian acquisition, for it is neither Chinese, Tartar nor Tibetan. 
Althongh the Malays are frequently quite Burman, yet, taking 
the proper and least mixed Malays as a whole, they are more 
Binua and also more Siamese than the Western Burmans. The 
typical head is distinguished by the expansion and elevation of 
the occiput. In the front view it bulges out beyond the forehead. 
In the side view the point where the nearly flat or straight upper 
and back lines meet is carried out very remarkably so as to make 
the occiput more angular than convex. The Western Burmans 
more often resemble the handsomer Asianesian tribes found in 
Borneo, some parts of East Indonesia and Polynesia. Similar 
tribes appear to have preceded the Malayan race in Sumatra, for 
they have left their impress, to a certain extent, on the Nias and 
some of the Batta tribes. Even in the Peninsula, neater, lighter 
and handsomer men than the ordinary Malay are not infrequent 
amongst some of the Binua tribes. I attribute this great discord- 
ance, partly to the tendency which even the purest types have to 
a certain range of variation, but, in a much greater degree, to the 
mixture of blood that has followed the advance Into Ultraindia 
'and Asianesia of the great i s^ces that have successively played an 
important part in its ethnology. The Turanian tribes that moved 
into Ultraindia from the N. E, were first modifled by the native 
races of the Papua and Draviro-Australian types. They have 
ever since continued to be modified by the races of India. The 
influence of the change which the western races of Asia produced 
on the Diavirian and Gangetic tribes was early felt in the Irawadi 
also. It should be remarked that the dominant or northern 
Chinese race is much less Mongolian than the S. Chinese, the 
Malay and most ofthe inlernicdiate Ultraindian races. They are 
closidy allied to the Japanese and Americans and indeed are evi- 
dently the same race, however much the languages differ. 

All the leading races of Ultraindia, after the Papuans, appear 
to have advanced into it from the upper basins of its great rivers. 
The western provinces of China and the eastern portion of Tibet 
must always nave been the great hive from which they came 
forth, and tiie pressure of the Chinese civilisation and race, as it 
gradually extended itself to the southward and westward, has 
probably been the main st^ding cause of the irruptions of fresh 
tribes into Ultraindia. In the lower river basins and on the coasts, 
they have mixed with Papuan and Indian races. The varying 
Indian element has necessarily always been powerful towards thS 
head of the Bay of Bengal. The Mons appear to have been con- 
siderably modified by it, and the Rakhoings, or Burmans of 
Arrakan, in a greater degree than the Burmans in the valley of 
the Irawadi or even than the Mons.* The published descriptions 

* The Mug» are a BangaUsed daes of Rakhobgi. They call themtelvef 
M>'ama-gzi or great MVamas (Fbayre). b ;the word Mug which has to oftei 
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of tho various tribes of the Irawadi are in general very vague and 
I have not been able to obtain information sufficiently exact for 
ethnic purposes from actual observers. My friend Mr O’Riley, 
who has enjoyed favourable opportunities for ^mparing the 
Mona, Burmans, Karens, and Toung-thus, thinks that the first 
are only distinguished from the second by their less Mongplian 
and more Rakhoing aspect. The Karens are smaller than the 
Burmans and I suspect must differ considerably in different places. 
Mr O’Riley thinks they are not more Arianised than the Burmans. 
A writer in the Calcutta Review says “they -.re, as a race, hand* 
somer according to European notions than the Tadains (Mons) 
or Burmans” whom he describes as “ ill favoured” and with 
“ Tartar countenances.” The Tuong-thus Mr O’Riley considers 
to differ very perceptibly from the other races of the Irawadi and 
to resemble the Anamese. This remark i^ important, because it 
tends to connect both the Anamese and the Tuong-thus with some 
of the western tribes of the Irawadi, sUeh as the Nagas. It must 
be remarked, however, that the dress, which appears to he partial- 
ly Anamese would give a somewhat Anamese aspect to the Toung- 
thus, which would be apt to deceive .an observer unless he could 
compare them with Anamese on the. spot. Islamised Chinese' 
who adopt the Malay dress and habits, are often set down as 
Malays by thosp who do not critically examine their features. 
The writer in the Calcutta Review, speaking of the Toung-thus, 
says *'In Amherst province a portion of the people are Toung- 
thus, they are the best cultivators in the province, being the only 
people who understand the use of the plough. Distinct from the 
Talains, Burmese and Karens by I ngiiage, dress and habits, their 
original country is not well ascertained; the name implies a hill 
man, and the use of a plough with a metal blade argueaa higher 
country than the plains of Pegu, and a soil which requires a more 
laborious culture than has been forced upon the' people of the 
land of their adoption. Their pipes, their oTesses and their minor 
peculiarities indicate a more ingenious people; but their language 
and its literature remains unmastered by Europeans, and therefore 
little or nothing is known of the race except that they are esteemed 
good cultivators.” The Anamese dress is the ancient Chinese 
one. The unpicturesque Mongolian costumQ. and tail were im- 
posed upon them by their conquerors, but the Anamese have 
retained the old fashion, and tJie Toung-thus probably received 
their habiliments, with their arts, from China, as the Anamese 
did theirs. 

The other Ultraindian tribes to the west of the Irawadi, the 
Bong-zu, Kuki &;c belong lo the Barman family. They are of 
the coarser or normal type,.tl)e features being less prominent than 
in the Burmans generally. The Kyens of the Zuma range have 

puzxled Burman &nd Bengali schoUn, not a contmetiou oftbe last portion of this 
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also flatter and less regular faces than the Burraans. The Kyau 
are prohably a remnant of an early and much Ijidianised Mon 
tribe of Arrakan, now nearly ah*orbad linguistically into tlie 
Burman family. The SSngpho of the Upper Irawadi are Bui man, 
and so also ase the Mishmi, to alt appearance. Both in the 
Irawadi and Mekong basins there are remnants of tribes strongly 
distinguished from the predominant' races, and tending, with the 
evidence of language, to shew that the ethnic history of Ultr?i- 
india is very ancient and has undergone repeated revolutions. 
One of the most remarkable is tho Ka-Kyeii. They are described 
as being in their appearance not Mongolian, and totally different 
from the surrounding races, Shans, Burmaiis, and Chinese. The 
Pa-long appear to resemble the Anamese in some rpspeets. A 
race of oi the same name (Pa-nongh but to which the Siamese 
apply the generic term Ka or Kha, inuabit the mountains of Laos 
bordering on Kamboja. They are a coarse and debased variety 
of the Anam and the Kambojari type. On the same side of the 
Mekong basin but towards the sea between 11^ and 12^^ N. L. 
a hill tribe called Chong preserve more of the ancient A ustralo- 
Taraulian character than the surrounding tribes. The language 
it may be remarked in passing, is Mon-Kauihojan, like the iCa, 
and has some western affinities (Mon, Simang, Binua) which are 
not possessed by Kambojans. This of course merely speaks to 
the prevalence of a predominant linguistic formation and civilisa- 
tion in Ultraindia, prior to the X/au and Burman. It does not 
answer the question with what race this formation originated. 
In the Chong, the hair instead of being still’ or harsh as in tlu' 
Mongolian, Tibetan and prevalent Ultraindian and Malayn-Poly- 
nesian race, is comparatively soft, the features are much more 
prominent and the beard is fuller. 

The Moi or Ka-moi, who on the opposite side of tlie Mekong 
occupy the broad expansion of the Anara chain towards Kamboja 
and appear to extend north wanls along these mountains march- 
ing with the Lau on the w'estward, are said to be black savages 
with Negro features, but n^f exact notices of them have yet been 
published* nor have I been able to procure any definite informa- 
tion about them from the Fi'ench missionaries or from Kambojans 
and Anamese of whom I have made enquiries. Those witliin the 
present limits of Kamboja appear, from Conataiiline Monteiro's 
replies to my questions on the subject, to he only uncivilised Kha- 
mer, for such is the native name of the Kambojans and not Klio- 
men (Leyden) nor Kha-men (GutzlaH). The Muong or MuUng 
who inhabit the same mountains further north, or on the West of 
the Tonkinese province ofThanh-Hoa-Noi, and stretch into China, 
are evidently an extension of the abor.iginal or uncivilised Lau of 
Yun-naji. The name is the Lau term for town or village, which 

^ See bishop Miclie’s notices, J. I. A. vi. p. 178. 
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is scattered over so large a portion of the Chinese maps of Yun- 
nan, indicating the .present limits of Lau in that province. 

The stock of the Nicobar islanders appears to have been an 
early colony of the Mon race in its pure or more West Chinese 
and less Indian condition. They are fiatter-lilped and more 
oblique*eyed than the Rakhoings and Mons, in this resembling 
the more sequestered hill tribes of the Burman race. In some 
islands they have been much mixed with Malay colonists. Fur- 
ther remarks on some of the northern tribes of Ultraindia will be 
found in a subsequent section, but to enter on their physical cha- 
racters fully would be to forestall the details appropriated to 
another paper. One general remark however it appears necessary 
to add. Each widely spread tribe, such as the Burman, Siamese 
and Malay, varies in different districts, partly owing to variations 
in purely physical environments and mode of life, but mainly to 
contact with different races. Thus the S bans of Yun-nan differ 
from the Siamese of the Malay Peninsula; the Burmese of Arra- 
kan, who have been modified by Bengali blood, from the Bur- 
mese of some parts of the Tenasserim Provinces, who have been 
modified by Siamese, Chinese and Malays; and both from the 
Burmese of the upper Irawadi. The half Binua and half Simang 
Malays of seme parts of the Peninsula cannot properly be consi- 
dered as of the same race with the purer Malays of the Sumatran 
higlilands, while both of these short, squat and Mongolian varie- 
ti('a, differ extremely from the tall and handsome class found in 
all the sea ports, and about all the courts of the Archipelago, and 
whose fine eyes and well shaped features betray the presence of 
Arab or Indian blood. At the southern extremity of the Penin- 
sula the confusion of race is very great, independent of the modern 
intluence of the mixed community of Singapore. Thd Malays 
there arc Bugis, Ryat and Malaccan (i. e. Kling-Malay, Chinese- 
Malay, Binua-Malay &c.,) much more than pure Malay. In 
fact it is diffi^*ult to find any proper Malays save in large in- 
land communities, and if some ethnologists who have written on 
the Malay race and the Malay language had begun by asking 
themselves what they meant by the word, they would have saved 
themsehes and their readers some confusion of ideas. 

The Ultraindian races in their fundamental characters, physi- 
cal and menial, and in all their social and national developments, 
from the lowest or most barbarous stage in which any of their 
tribes are now extant to the highest civilisation which they have 
attained in Burmah, Pegu, Siam and Kamboja, are intimately 
connected with the predominant Oceanic races. The tribes of the 
Nilia-Polyncsian family, who appear to have preceded those of 
the Malayan, resemble the finer type of the Mons, Burmans and 
the allied Indian and Himalayan tribes. * The Malayan family 

* The question whether the Micronesians and Polynesians have a north Chinese 
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approximates closely to the ruder or more purely Mongolian type 
of Ultraindia. The identity in person and character isaccom* 
panied by a close agreement in habits, customs, institutions and 
arts, so as to place it beyond doubt that the lank haired popula* 
tion of (he has been received from the Gangetic and Ultra- 

indian races. The influx of this population closed the long era of 
Papuan predominance and gave nse to the new or modified forms 
of language which now prevail. The ethnic distance between the 
Polynesians and the Javans or the Mons and the mere language 
and geographical position of the former, attest the great antiquity 
of the period when the Ultraindian tribes began to settle in Indo- 
nesia. To enter here on the ethnic characters common to the 
Dravirian or ancient Indian, the Gangetic and the Ultraindian 
with the insular tribes, would be to anticipate almost the whole 
of the ethnology of both provinces. In the meantime the reader 
may if he thinks fit refer to the general remarks on the subject 
which he will find in my introductory paper. * 

I have reserved the North Eastern or Gangetic race of India 
to the last, because I think an examination of the surrounding 
races, Ultraindian, Tibetan, N. W. Indian and S. Indian, proves 
that they are a mixed race, most closely related to the adjacent 
Ultraindians, but variously modified by ail the conterminous 
races. As the ethnic connection of Asianesia with India is chiefly 
through this race, I will describe their distribution and glance at 
their customs when it seems necessary to elucidate their history. 

The Gangetic tribes may be divided into three classes, the 
Northern or Himalayan, the Central or Lowland and the Southern 
or Vindyan. I shall notice them in the above order. 

The Mishmi who occupy the mountains at the head of the Assam 
valley are connected with the Abor tribes on the west, the first pro- 
per Himalayan tribes, and both believe themselves to be or the 
same origin. Physically the former have a considerable rt semblance 
to the latter but they are distinguished from them and from the 
Tibetans by their short stature. As they are in contact with these 
tribes on the west and north, it is not probable that so great a 
contrast would exist in stature if they were derived from them. 
Their features have no been described with any exactness. Dr. 
Grifiith says the Mishmi are small, active and hardy, with a 

or Jimancse pfavHical element will be discussed in another place. 

• Jour. Iiid. Arch. vol. iv, 3131 et teq. “ Whoever first makes himself tolerably 
well acquainted with the various lank-haired inland Aaianeaian tril'es that have 
been least a fiecttnl by Hindus and Mahomedans [i. e. Indians and Arabs], with thetr 
characters, physiognomies, habits, modes of life, arts, religions &e., and will 
then proceed to the ethnology of the simpler Ultraindian and Tibeto-Indias 
[Gangetic] tribes, rejecting all fiudbistic elements, will hardly perceive atraQsl- 
tion. Not less strong is the connection between the later Indonesian civiliM- 
tions, maritime and agricultural, and the later civilisations of Ultraindia.’^ 

lb* p. 392. The identity in race habits and civilisation is in fact so manlfeat. 
that it hardly belongs to ethnology. The only questions requiring ethnological 
research for their solution are those arising out of the linguistic contrasts. 
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Tartar caste of features and very thick legs from their great 
muscular developement. Lieutenent Rowlatt does not describe 
them, but the Tibetan visitors 'whom he saw when amongst them^ 
»eem to have struck him as being a different race, for he says they 
were tall, fair and with much resemblance to the Chinese. There 
cannot he much doubt, I think, that the Mishmi are not of the 
Tibetan but of the Irawadi branch of the Tibeto-Burman alli- 
ance. If the Abors in any respect resemble them more than the 
Tibetans, the modification is probably attributable to the influence 
of the Mishmi or other tribes of the same family with whom they 
have intermixed. 

In manners and customs the Abor, Mishmi, Singpho and 
Nagas greatly resemble each other and differ from the Tibetans. 
Ihese common traits must belong to an ancient civilisation that 
embraced the basins of the Brahmaputra and Irawadi at the least. 

The next tribes to the west are those known in the valley of 
Assam by the descriptive names of Bor (i. e. hostile) and Abor 
(non-hostile). A branch of the race called Miri have partially 
descended into the valley. The Abors appear to be of Tibeto- 
Biirmaii ori|jin. Judging from descriptions and figures, the 
Tibetan physical element is now the stronger. From the Barman 
chaiacter of the population at the head of the valley, and the 
Ultraindian affinities of the language and customs of the Abors, 
it is probable that their country, or at least the lower portion of 
it, was inhabited by tribes allied to the Mishmi before Tibetans 
moved into it in sufficient numbers to give a Tibetan character 
to the population. At all events, the Tibetan element, both 
physical and linguistic, is much stronger than it is to the east and 
south. The Abors are frequently remarkably tall, a Tibetan 
trait. The women appear in general to incline more to the 
Burman type, being short and stoutly built, but with exceptions 
on the Tibetan side. The head is Tibetan much more than 
Burman. The almond shaped eye is common. The customs^ 
on the contrary, are Ultraindian more than Tibetan, although 
much mixed. Their civil, religious and social institutions are, 
in general, similar to those of the Mishmi, Singpho, Naga, &o. 
The bachelors live in the murang or public hall. Their personal 
ornaments, their weapons, helmets, shields, cane rings for the 
legs &c., are similar to those of the Naga. Tatooing does not 
prevail amongst the Abors, but it is preserved by their more 
civilised neighbours the Tanae or Anka Abors, and it appears to 
be practised by some other tribes higher in the mountains. The 
Abors have added to the ancient Asamese and Ultraindian 
fashions several modern Tibetan ones. They carry on an inter- 
coun^ with the Tibetans, from whom they receive metallic 
cooking vessels, beads, &c. 

Of the tribes between the Abors and the Lhops very little is 
known, but they appear to be still more Tibetan, Physically the 
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Akha (or Anka) do not appear to differ from the adjacent Lhops. 

The other languages or this tract are unknown, but the strong 
Tibetan tendencies of the Abor, and the Tibetan character of the 
Akha and Daphla people, make it probable that they will prove 
to be still mere Tibetan. 

The sub-Himalayas comprised in Bhutan, Sikim and Nipal are 
chiefly occupied by Tibetan or Bhotia tribes and by tribes of a 
character more akin to the Gan^etic race. 

The Bhutanese, Lhopa, Dukpa or Bruk pa are an undoubted 
branch of the Tibetans, in form, customs and language, although 
they differ slightly from their trans-Himalayan relatives. True 
Tibetans or Bhotias are also spread over the higher habitable 
band of the mountains, from Bhutan to Xumaon, or from the 
Dhansri to the Kali. They are called Ronno, Siena or Kath 
Bhotia, Ser{)a, &c. Of the other tribes, the Lepcha occupy 
Sikim ; the Kiranti and Limbu, the Nipalese districts east of the 
great valley (the basin of the Kosi) ; the Murmi and Newar, 
that valley and its vicinity; while the Magar, Gurunjj and 
Sunwar were, until last century, confirjod to the west of it, but 
the Magais and Gurungs have been spread to the eastward by 
the conquests of the Gorkha, who are of Magar derivation. 
There are also some remnants of other tribes, as the Haiu, who 
live amongst the Eaka Limbus, the Chepang and the Kusunda, 
who wander in the forests of central Nipal, to the west of the 
great valley. 

Beyond the Kali, or in Kumnon, the Tibetan element is absent, 
but in Bisahir it is strong. Tibetans occupy the higher tracts. 
The principal race below, the Kinawari or Kauit, are physically 
Arians, but they arc Tibetan in disj)Osition and manners. The 
languages are the Mtlchanang and Tibbcrkad. The Chumar or 
Konli of Kinawar are a distinct and degraded class, darker than 
the Kauit, and some are said to have woolly hair. Captain 
Cunningham thinks it probable that they belong to the ancient 
Sudra or pre-Arian race. I have already alluded to an apparently 
allied class called Dom who are also located in Kumaon, 

The language of Bhutan is Tibetan like the lace, but it has 
some dialectic peculiarities. In the north it differs little from 
that of the adjacent trans-Himalayan stock. According to Captain 
Pemberton, fou distinct dialects i revail in Bhutan which have 
80 much dissimilarity that the corresponding divisions of the people 
can with difficulty comprehend ^ach other. These are called the 
Sangla, Bramhi, Gnalong and Bomdang. The Sangla is spoken 
south of Tassgong, the Bramhi in the north and as far west as 
Tongso, and the other two beyond it to the west. The Sangla 
are mentioned as one of the three inferior classes of the Bhutan 
population, the other two being the Rangtaim and Tehula. As 
these classes are not eligible to the higher offices of government, 
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'which are monopolised by the Wang, the Kampa, the Bhut^ and 
the Kush I it is proba le that they are remnants of tlie pre-Tibetan 
tiibes of Bhutan and were originally of the same stock with the 
a(ija( ent Abor &c that is of the Gangetic race, although they have 
beccmie assimilated to their Tibetan conquerors. The names con- 
firm this. The Kani-pa or Khain-pa are properly the Eastern Ti- 
betans, but this nomadic tribe is spread widely over Tibet and a 
portion of China, and the name is also apj^ed jn Bhutan to the 
adjacent division of Tibet to the south of the Tsung-po.* Wang is 
a Chinese title equivalent to Reyulus which has been adopted ia 
Tibet. The Bhutan class who bear it are probably the descendant! 
ot the family of the oi igintd Tibt-ian rulers during the Tsang dynas- 
ty, Whether Tibetans previously formed a coii'^iderable ingredient 
in the population of Bhutan is not bisloiically known, but it is cer- 
tain that at tliat period, or from the 7lh century at the latest to the 
coniint neement of the 10th century, the Tibetans extended their do- 
minions along the whole length ot the Himalayas and into Kash- 
mir at the one extremity and Assam and Bengal at the other* 
Bhutan from its proximity to the central province and the capital, 
and from the trading route between China and Bengal lying 
ibroiigb 1 ', was pjobably early occupied and became so completely 
Tibetanist'd, tliat it may be con^idcred as having advanced not 
only tlie political but the ethnic frontier of the nation near y to 
the plain of Assam and B(>ngal. It is probable from this that it 
was eliiefiy from Blmtan that Tibetan infiuence was extended 
over the in lies of the lower Ganges and the Brahmaputm during 
the tra of riiu tuH power. When Bhutan ceased to be an integrid 
poi I ion of Tibet does I ot appear. The palaces and castles of the 
jirovincial governors are still standing, although the Lhops have 
long b( ('ll left to govern tliemselves (Pemberton.) The eastern extre*- 
mit) of I lie Blmtan of'tlie mnp'^ is still under a separate governmeitt 
di’eitly subordinate to Jibasha. Tliere can be little doubt that it 
was cliidly during the occupation of Bhutan under the Tsang 
tliat the Tibetans dislodged, absorbed or modified the ancient 
populaiion, ultliough tliey probably first spread into it long before. 
To the same period must be referred the modem influence which 
Til/etan has excited on the Gangetic languages. Bhut;>a is 
equivalent to Tibetan. The /Zawi^-tang, a term evidently identical 
w nil (Kaehai i), are probably of the same stock as the 

Lepclia of bikini, w hose proper name is and t$a being 

mere di^finiiive postfixes, and Hong or liang being a Tibetan 
word signifying Low-lands. RongXo or Lowlander is the name 
applied by them to tlie Bliotias or Tibetans on this side of the 
Himalaya, and it appears to have been applied by the early 
Tibetan conquerors to some or all of the Gangetic and Tibeto- 

* W'«rM rlio inhabitants originally Kam-pa and not ’l%ang ’ Tha present royal 
tauul> oj t^iknn is a Kaiu-pu impoitation 
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Gangetic tribes as a generic title. The Rong or Lepcha are 
knoinrn to extend from Sikim into Bhutan, being found as far as 
Tasgong. The Sang-la and Tebu-la are probably allied to the 
Rang-tang. The Saiig-Ia are evidently no other than the 
Chang-lo of Mr RoberiHon. They appear from his brief descrip- 
tion to be more Gangetic and less Tibetan than the adjacent 
Himalayan tribes. He says “ they are smaller, less muscular 
and the hue of thejr skin possesses a deep isabtlline tint, from 
which latter circumstance probably they derive their a])pellation ; 
the term Changlo signifying black.'’ In the south this dialect is 
spoken from Binji to Kuriapara Dvrar or lioin the Manass to the 
N, Dhansri. The Tebu-la are probably the Thep mentioned in 
the 15th volume of the As. Res. p. Til), as the remnants of the 
native Kocch population. According to tiie account there given, 
the Lhops have a tradition that Bhutan, or at least the eastern 
portion of it, was occupied by Kocch and governed by a Kocch 
raja before they entered it. 

All the Tibeto-Gangetic languages of Ninal have much in 
common, and they appear to be all riorraally of the Gangetic 
family but deeply modified by Tibetan influence. Mr Hodgson 
considers the tribes themselves to be all of Tibetan origin. Ac- 
cording to him their legends indicate a migration from Tibet 
*‘from 35 to 45 generations back, say 1,000 to 1,300 years.’' He 
prefers the remoter jieriod “ because tlie irunsil was certainly made 
oefbre the Tibetans bad adopted iroin India the religion and litera- 
ture of Budbism in the 7ib and 8th centuries of our eia.” From 
the descriptions of the Nipaleso tribes that have been given by Kirk- 
patrick, Buchanan lluiudlon, Hodgson, Cunninglidin and othei* 9 , 
1 have been led to adopt a modilieaiion of Mr Hodgson’s opinion. 
Several of these triln appear to reseiubb; the middle Gangetic 
tribes, such as the Botlo, ami others the Kouibern or Vindyan, much 
more than the Tibetans. This region appears to present the same 
ethnic phenomena that are found to the eastward. Tibetans have 
descended into the lands of the Gangetic race as conquerors, 
exclusively occupmg the higher and colder region, and in the 
lower, mixing with the natives, and modifying their persons, 
languages and customs. The period when this gieat Tibetan 
irruption commenced was no doubt nearly the same throughout 
the whole Himalayan range and Mr Hodgson’s conjectural date, 
founded on the Himalayan traditions and apparently without 
advertence to Tilictan history, falls within the era of Tibetan 
predominance. The precise time when this race first began to 
extend their dominion widely is not asceitained, but it must have 
been subsequent to the dispei'sion of the Huns or Turks in the 
third century, because that race predominated for 2,000 years 
before in the eastern part of the great Plateau. In 313 B. C. the 
four chief Tibetan tribes, Mgari, Dzang, H’Lassa, Wei or U and 
Kham were, for the first time, united into one state. In the 7th 
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century its sway had extended from Kashmir on the one side to the 
Ya-long on the other. It continued to flourish for some centuries, 
freque ntly waging war on China and compelling the emperor to 
accept Ignominious conditions of peace. In the l2th century the 
Chinei>e conquered eastern Tibet, and towards the end of the century 
independent Tibet was shorn of its power and prestige and reduced 
within narrow limits. When Chinghiskhan early in the 13th 
century conquered northern China, he overran Tibet and brought 
to a final close the era of its political greatness. 

Whatever was the precise period when the Tibetan boundary 
was first extended to the southward, there can be little doubt that 
they held a large portion of the sub*Himalayas while their power 
lasted, or till tfie 12th ceniury at least. Five to six centuries of 
dominion will amply account for the present Tibetan population 
of the region, and for the influence its presence has exerted on the 
native Gangetic tribes. But there appears to he no room for 
doubt that the Tibet.in dominion, during a part of this period, 
extended into the plain also. The ancient history of Bengal is so 
obscure that it must receive light from ethnology rather than com- 
municate it. But allowing for the aversion of Hindu writers to 
acknowledge the presetice and power of a race like the Tibetan, 
and the unlimit('d facilities for suppression, distortion and inven- 
tion of facts, which their historical morality gives them, I think 
a combination of Indian records with the unimpeachable evidence 
of ethnology and the notices of Chinese historians and travellers, 
leads to the inference that the rule of the Tibetans and Tibeto- 
Himalayans for some centuries oinbraoed’not only the Sub-Hima- 
layas but Assam and Bengal. Chinese historians relate that from 
the 7th to the 10th century, during (he Tsang dynasty, the Tibe- 
tans extended tlieir conquests to the Bay of Bengal, to which they 
gave the name of the Tibetan st a. Bengal appears to have been 
conquered about the middle of the 7th century, but it is probable 
that the Tibetans had, at an earlier period, crossed the Himalaya 
and established their predominance over the southern mountaineers. 
After the destruction of the last pure Arian dynasty of Magadha 
by the celebrated Chandragupta, various families and tribes of 
mixed and native race appear from time to time to have obtain- 
ed predominance over portions of the lower Gangetic province 
and sometimes over the wdiole of it. The Andhra dynasty ended 
in A. D. 436 and in the words of Elphinstonc, is succeeded in 
the Puranas by a confused assemblage of dynasties s<‘emingly not 
Hindus; from which and the interruption of all attempts at 
historical order, we may infer a foreign invasion followed by a long 
period of disorder.” One of the dynasties of Bengal whose exift* 
ence has been placed beyond doubt by inscriptions, had the faroity 
or distinctive name of Pal or Pala. Mr Colebrooke concludea 
that it probably reigned from the 9(b to the latter part of the llth 
century. In the earliest inscription Tibetan tribes are mentioned 
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amoDjifst the subjects of the royal grantor, Deb Pal Deb (A. R. 
vol. L p. 126). It also raentioiis the Hun, but as a later iosscrip- 
tion mentions this tribe as having been conquered by a King of 
Bengal, it is probable that the name doc s not refer to the Tibetan 
tribe of Hun or Ngari but to the Hun de signated white, a fore ign 
tribe mentioned by Cosmas as invading cities in upper India in the 
6th century. Elphinstone appears to consider the enumeration of 
Tibetan tribes amongst those subject to Deb Pal Deb as tanta- 
mount to an assertion that this dynasty had subdued Tiber. But 
it IS susceptible of a different explanation. Neither ethnology, 
history, tradition nor the general probabilities of the case, counie- 
nance the supposition that Tibet was ever invaded from Bengal. 
But if Bengal was at one time subject to Tibet, the Tibetan tribes 
would be mentioned along with the Indian ones, in any ennmerri- 
tion of their dominions by the l uh rs of Bengal. The Pal dN ini'^ty 
may have been itself of Tibetan origin, but even if it sueeeedrd to 
a Tibetan one, the practice of mentioning ihe Tibetans lui^bt be 
continued, for history affords numerous instances of a precNcly 
similar sacrifice of truth to gratify roial vanity. The simplest 
explanation of this obscure portion of Indian history would be to 
consider the Huns as being in fact the Tibetan invaders. If their 
conquests extended from Bengal to Kashmir in tin; 7tb century, 
their presence in Upper India would be probable instead of tlie 
reverse. Their final conquest by the Pal rajas might, in that case, 
mark the close of Tibetan dominion in the plains. The era assign- 
ed to the Pal dynasty is by no moans vveil ascertained and it is 
possible that the cis-Hiraiilayan conquests oflhf'Tiliei.ins may have 
coranionced before the 7th century. All the ethnic facts are in 
favour of an early and long continued movement of the 'J'lbetans into 
the Himalayas, and it may prove that the revolution m the mid- 
dle of the fifth century which exli/iguishcd the Mauiya d^niabty, 
was occasioned by the first Tibetan eruption into the plains. It 
roust, at the same time, be remarked that the fact of several native 
tribes such as the Kiranti, Thani, Kocch and Kacbari having at 
different times obtained power, is against ibe suppodtion that 
Bengal continued for many centuries to bo subject to a single 
Btrong Tibetan government. It is probable that, on the with- 
drawal of the direct Tibetan authoiit.y, Bengal long continued in 
an unsettled state, and that the partially Tibetanised tribes ot the 
Bub-Him&layaa invaded the plains and obtained temporary sway. 
The inhabitants of Purnia have confused traditions of the in va- 
sidns and conquests ot the Kirats, Kiranti or Kicliaks and men- 
tion several princes of Morang to whom they still offer worship 
(Eastern Ind. vol. iii. p. 40 &c.). Buchanan Hamilton says they 
apjtear to have been very powerful in Kamrup, Matsya and 
Mithila. , That the sway of the Kirat at one period extended 
the Gangetic valley is corroborated by the traditiorrs of the 
>(B^oxRajinahaIi. In the mythic ethnology which they possess 
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like most rude tribes, the human race is divided into seven families 
defended from seven brothers, Ist Hindu, 2nd Mahomedan, 3rd 
Kirwary, 4ih Kiratir who eat hog’s flesh, 5th Kadir who eat all 
sorts of flesh, fish and fowls, 6th Europeans, and 7th Mullare (Mol), 
the descendants of the eldest brother i. e. the aborigines of the land* 
(Shaw, A. R. iv. 46). The 4th family are evidently the Kirati 
or Kiranti, for it is added that they went into the hills north of 
the Ganges. Another Gangetic tribe*, the Thkrii, appear to have 
been dominant in Gorakpur atone time. Buchanan Hamilton is 
inclined to connect the Tharu dominion with the Tibetan invasion 
of the 7th century (Eastern Ind. vol. ii. p. 312). 

The vocabularies which Mr Hodgson has published appear to 
me to confirm the conclusion I have drawn from the physical cha- 
racter of the Nipal tribes, and along with their non-Tibetan 
customs, to prove that they belong mainly to the Gangetic race, 
save where the Tibetan physical element preponderates, in which 
case the stock must, of course, be considered as west Tibetan. At 
present I leave out of view the more archaic or fundimental 
connection between the Tibetan, Gangetic and Bunnan races and 
languages. 

The Serpo are Tibetans like the Lbopn. The Murmi appear, 
from Dr Campbell’s description, to be also Tibetan or more Tibetan 
than Gangetic. They are taller, coarser in their features and more 
Tibetan in their temperament than the remaining tribes.* 

The Rong or Lepcha retain the lowest stature of the Kham or 
East Tibetan, Gangetic and Burmah-malayan race, their average 
height not exceeding five feet (Campbell). The face is round and 
the expression is remarkably lively and soft, which is the reverse 
of the Lhops and West Tibetans, and their lively and inquisitive 
character does not belie it. The ruling family and a portion of 
the population are descendants of a Kham-pa chief and his follow- 
ers who came from eastern Tibet seven genemtions ago, on the 
invitation of the Rong. 

The Limbu appear to resemble the Rong but to be a little taller 
and more muscular, with the eye rather smaller. The nose is said 
to be smaller too, although the bridge is somewhat higher. The 
forefathers of the tribe on the west-Tibetan side were from the 
province of Tsang, The Kiranti, Kiiata or Kichaks, as well as 
the Eaka and Rai, are otten included under the name of Limbu, 
and Dr Campbell informs us that in appearance all are very much 
alike. 

The Newar are Gangetic much more then Tibetan. Accord- 
ing to Kirkpatrick, they are of a middle size, with broad 
shoulders ana chest, very stout limbs, round and rather flat face, 

* But in height, it would appear that, to Mr Hodgson’s eye, they do not notably 
exceed the Gangetic stature. Mr Hodgson, speaking of the Cheung, says, ‘Mn 
height are scarcely below the standard of the tribes around then (Maewr, 
MurnUy Xms, Gttirang, Newar) who however are notoriously short of iUture,^*^ 
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small eyes, low arul somewhat spreading nose. He adds the 
suggestive remark that the offspring of a Newar woman with a 
Parbattia might almost betaken for Malays, at least he adds, *'that 
is the physiognomy by which it appears to me the features of this 
mixed race may, on the whole, oe best illustrated”.* The only 
feature in wliich Kirkpatrick^s figures (Nipal p.p. 185 and 186) 
are not Indonesian of the softer type, is the eye, which is more 
Chinese, a remark that appears to be applicable to all the Gange- 
tic and Tibeto-Gangetic tribes. Dr Campbell remarks that the 
Bodo resemble the Newars in complexion and feature more than 
any other people he has seen in or near tlie mountains. 

The Haiu are about 5'reet 4 inches in average height. " The 
bridge of the nose is not perceptibly raised, the cheek bones are 
flattened and very high, tlie forehead narrow.” They differ in 
religion and habits from the surrounding triljes and have a tradi- 
tion that they came originally from Lanka (Ceylon) when their 
King Rawan, whom they still worship, was subdued by Ram- 
chandra (Rama) — Campbell J. A. S. 1840 p. 611. The Chepang 
and Kusunda resemble the ILiiu (Hodgson). All three are 
more slender and darker than the other tribes and greatly resem- 
ble in form and colour, tlie people of the plains, particularly the 
Kolsf 

The remaining tribes appear to bo Oangotic more than Tibetan. 
Mr Hodgson remarks of the eia-Himalayans generally, that “ they 
are smaller, less muscular and less fair than the trans-Hijnalayans, 
but the clifterenees are by no means so marked as might have been 
expected, and, though tlu^re arc noticeable shades of distinction in 
this respect between the several tribes of tlie cis-HimalayaiiB 
as well as between most of tliem and the Tibetans, yet if they 
be all (as surely they are) of the same origin, it must he allowed 
that very striking ditferciices of climate and of habits operating 
through 40 to 50 generations (for so far bimk 1 confidently place 
the immigration) can produce no obliterative effects upon the 
essential and distinctive signs of race.” 

When the Arians advanced from the westward into the plain of 
Bengal it appears to have been inhabited by one race, of which 
the present noii>Tibetaii tribes of Assam, the Himalayan and the 
Vindy^a chains are remnants. In the plains it has not yet been 

* Wherever tlie softer Turanian comes in contact with the Iranian or Semitic 
types, similar modified forms are produced. These types are partially intermix^ 
along the whole of the extended south western borders of the Turanian province, 
from New Zealand to I,apland, the geological axis of the Old World, and through- 
out tile parallel axis of the New World. 

t From this description it may be concluded that these tribes retain more of the 
ancient Oangetico-Dravlnan character than the surrounding ones and this was Mr 
Hodgson’s own impression until recently. The historical tradition of the Haiu 
appears to be inconsistent with a Tibetan or Himalayan origin, and it rather points 
to a Dravirian one. The dominant tribe or family in B^r and Benral, imme- 
diately prior to the Tibetan or Tibeto- Himalayan era, was called HainayafWII- 
ford, Buchanan Hamilton &c.). To tins tamily the Andhra dynasty bslongaa. Is 
the name Haiu nut connected with Haihaya ? 
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completely absorbed by the intruding race. In the more eastern 
portions of Bengal towards the hiUs, and particularly in Silhet and 
Assam, the Bengalis retain the stamp ot their double ongin, and 
considerable numbers of the native race ai*e still intermixed with 
them. The principal remnant arc the Kocch, wlio, tis Mr Hodg- 
son informs us, abound in the northern j)art of }iung[)ur, Purnea, 
Dinajpur, Mymansing and throughout Kamrup and Barang as far 
as the Bhansri river, c. 91*^ E., “ and their numbers cannot be less 
than 800,000 souls, possibly even a million or a mdlion and a 
quarter.” They are now Bengalis in language, manncTS and reli- 
gion, save a small remnant called Paid Kocch, who are described by 
Buchanan TIamilton. Tlicre arc other remnants of the ancient race 
of the plains called Kachari, (Bodo, Boro or Mecch) Bhimal, Baba, 
Hajong, Batar or Bor Kebrat, Polloh, Gangai, Maraha, Bhanuk 
&c. They are spread eastward idong the skirts ol' the mountains 
of Bhutan and Hikim as far as Aliganj. The skirfs and low vaUies of 
the sub-Hiimdaya beyond Sikim contain otiier tribes of the same 
race. Tncliidiiig those tdready tmuim ‘rated, Mr Hodgson has ascer- 
tained 28 between Assam and Ivumaon, or from the Bonash to the 
Kali. Of these the most numerous are the Bodo or Kiudiari. Their 
range is as wide as that of the Kocch but their numbers do not 
amount to more than 150 to 200,000 and th(‘y are chiefly found in 
the forest tract, 15 to 20 inih^s broad, between ilie mountains and 
the plain. Ttiey ('xtend from uortliern Assam along the southern 
side ot* the Brahmaputra to the 8urma and along the skirts of the 
Himalava as far west as th(‘ Konki, and are also spread in large 
numbers oveu- the eastern poi-tion of the space between iliese two 
diverging bands, tliat is ]\lid<lle and Lowm* Assam, ddieso two tribes 
Wjre tlie latest dominant ones oftlie Gangelie race in Bengal. The 
northern Kaelian are said to liave occupied the eastern part of As- 
sam and to have eonqm'red Kamrup, about I, OOOyt'arsago, spreading 
over Assam, Kachar, Tiperah, and ISilhet, and, it is to bo presumed, 
as far as their present Vv'est(‘rn boundary on the north. It is pro- 
bable that the Kocch were previously the ruling tribe in Kainmp 
and at aU events tlu^y must have been the dominant power imme- 
diately to tlio west of Kammp. Seme time before the invasion of 
Assam by the Ahom or liau, the Kocch coiKpiered the Kachari 
and seized the domiuioti of Kamrup. They did not extend their 
sw’ay into Hirumbha (Kachar) and Tiperah and tlu^ ruling lamdies 
in these tw'o territories appear to have remained Ka<diari. It is 
probable that the Ivaeharis along the skirts of the Himalaya retain- 
ed a certain degree of ind(‘pendenco. The Hiinimbha tribe call 
themselves Kangtsa and give the same name (llamsa) to the 
languages of tlie Kacharis of the plain (Bodo), their own tongue 
being called llojo or Hojai. No example has been published 
of the latter. JMi’ Grange declares that it is totally difTcr'cnt from 
the former. This can oidy mean that it lias a port ion of nou- 
Bodo words, a circumstance explained by the Eangtsa having, for 
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many centuries, been intermixed with Nagas and Mikirs, The 
Hnjong, who are Ibund along the foot of the hills from Gauhati to 
Silhet, appear to preserve the same name. Mr Hodgson considers 
that they and tlie Kabhas of the same tract are only Bodos in 
disguise. 

According tn the Eangtsa tradition they came from the N”. E. 
of Assam when they conquered Kamrup. The period falls within 
the era when Tibetans spread into the sub-Himalayas and Bengal 
and as the conquest or resumption of Kamrup by the Koeeb took 
place some time before the beginning of the 12th century, the 
event was probably connected with the decay of the Tibetan or 
Tibeto-Himalayan predominance. But how could the Kachari 
become dominant during the period of Tibetan power ? The ex- 
planation must be that tlie Kachari were no other than the prin- 
cipal Tibetauised, tribe of lower Bhutan. The Tibetans did not 
dislodge the aiicient tribes of this tract but only conquered and 
modified them, and the Changlo and Abor languages appear to place 
it beyond doubt that it was chiefly tlirough the partially Tibe- 
tanised tribes and languages along the northern margin of Assam 
and in contact with the dominant Tihtdan population behind 
them, that an ethnic Tibetan inlluenei^ was maintained in the 
valley of Assam and the eonntries to the south of it. 

The tribe next in iinportaucc to the Bodo appear to be the 
Hhininl wlio nnudxT about 15,000, and are found iu the N. W, 
corner of tlu; country of tin* Kocch and Bodo, from the Kouka to 
the Dliorla or Torslia. JVlr Hodgson has given a full ami satis- 
factory a(?couut of the Bodo and Diurnal. From his description 
and figure's J coiicliido tliat they are Biumali-malayan physically. 
The face is inferior to the Kner t\pe of this alliance, trie nose 
being less, and the cheek bones more promiuent, the lips more 
heavy, the eye deficient in size and brilliancy, and the eipressiou 
comparatively soft and relaxed. The eye indeed appears to be 
smaller and more obiirjue than in any of the Asianesian tribes. 
But altogether the face has a strong rescmblaneo to a very com- 
mon insular typo. Dr Campbell, another very competent observer, 
says they arc fairer than the Koceh and have little of the regular 
fekurcs of the Hindus which characterise that tribe. “ The cast 
of tho Mech countenance is strongly Mongolian, but accompanied 
by a softness of outline wiiich distinguishes them readily from tho 
more marked features of the same order of the Lepchas, Limbus 
and Bhotias. They resemble the Newars of the valley of Nepal 
in complexion and features, more than any other people I have 
seen in or near these mountains ; they are taller, however, and the 
fairness of the complexion is entirely of a yellow tinge, whereas 
the Newara are frequently almost ruddy. Many of tho Mechia 
strongly resemble the Mugs and Burmese in face and figure.” (J. 
A. S 1SB9 p. 624). 

1 now proceed to the south Gangctic or Vindyan tribes, the 
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Hale or Kajmahali, the Kol, the Khond and the Ghjnd. 

The territory over which these tribes are spread includes the 
head of the Nerbudda basin and a largo portion of the basina 
of the Gndaveiy and Mahanuddy, of the subordinate ones 
between the latter and the Ganges, and of the Vindyan 
division of the Ghuigetic basin from Bajmahal to the heads 
of the Soan and Cane. It ia thus difficult to obtain an ap- 
propriate common name for these tribes without violating the 
rule' not to confuse distinct tribes under a single tribe name. As 
Gondwaua in its wider sense embraces the larger part of the land 
of these tribes, they may be termed, for want of a better word, 
Goudw ani, which while it is founded on that of the most widely 
^read tribe, leaves the latter in possession of its own name, Qona. 
The Gondwaiii physical typo is pcrliaps host cliaracterised aa 
Gangetic with a variable but gonenilly sliglit crossing of South 
Indian. Th(‘y ai*e darker and more slender than the Gangetic 
race and the limbs in particular are slighter. Their comparative 
spareness makes them sometimes a])pear taller, but the average 
height ajipenrs to be nearly the same as the Gangetic. The ffice 
IS siib-Turaiiian, being round, with high cheek bones, depressed 
nose and small ey(‘s, gmierally <piiek and brilliant. The contour 
is a liarsli oval, generally ohluse, but in some tribes tending to 
elongation. It is not lozenge shaped as in the I'artar race nor 
ovoul as in th(^ Tibetan. The lips are more protubemnt. Lieut. 
fSliaw says the ^falo arc mostly very low in stature, hut stout and 
well proportioned. “ To find a man six h'ot high would I believe 
be a phenomenon, there are many l(‘ss than 4 feet 10 inchea and 
perhaps more under 5 ha t 0 inches than above tliat standard. It 
may not howt^vio* be far from the truth to consider that as the 
medium size of their imm. A Hat nose seems the most characte- 
rnstie feature ; but it is not so flat as the Kafris of Africa, nor arc 
their lips so thick, though llu'y arc in general thicker than the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring plains.’* Buchanan iramiltou 
thus descrihc.s the INfale : — “ Their features and complexion resem- 
ble those of all tin* rude tribes 1 have seen on the hills from the 
Gauges to Malabar, that is on the Vindya mountains. Their 
noses arc seldom arched, and arc rather thick at the points, owing 
to their nostrils being gemTally eireular; but they are not so 
diminutive as the noses of the Tartar nations, nor flattened like 
those of Ihc African negro. 4’heir faces are oval, and not shaped 
like a htzenge as those of the Chinese are: Their lips arc full but 
not at all like those of the negro ; on tho contrary their mouths 
in general are veiy well formed Their eyes instead of being hid 
in fat and placed obliipiely like those of the Chinese are exactly 
like those of Europeans. In fact, considering that their women 
are very hard wrought, they are far from having harsh features.’* 
tE Ina. vol. II. 124 ) Bishop ITeber describes the Male nose aa 
rather turned up than flattwh and says that the Malay or Chkieao 

G 
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character ot their icaiured is lost, in a groat degree, on close in- 

Thic; Ij <rTi firmed by Captain Sherwill’s dc.^icription and %iuts 
(J. A. S. 1851 p. 544). As ho compares them with the Horithal, 
a tribe ol' the Kol family, now settled in the vallies and skirts of 
the Kajiiiahal lulls, I wdl first extract his account of the latter. 
“The Sonthal or lov\lander is a short, well mad(‘ and active man, 
quiet, inulfcnsive and cheerful; ho lias the thick lips, hif»h cheek- 
hones and spread nose of the Bhil, Kol and otlier hiU tribes of 
soLitbern and central India; he is beanlless or nearly so.” “lie 
IB larger and taller than the hill man (Mak‘) and gem'rally stands 
5 feet 0 inclu's in heipjht and wci^dis about 8 stone. The women 
are fat and stout.” '^riie JMale or hill-mae is “ ruucb sboHer than 
the Sonthal, of a much slij^hter make, is beartUess nr nearly so, 
13 not of such a cbeerl’nl disposition, nor is he so industrious ” 
Stirling says tlu' Kols are l)la<*k and ill-favoured, ddekell says the 
llo trilie are emnn nti) handsome when youni^. Hodgson says 
lie has sei'U many Oraoiis and Mundas nearly black 8])eakin^ of 
the i‘ae(‘ {j;('n(‘ra!l> lu* snvs that they have a similar cast of face to 
th(‘ Koitcii, Bodo and Jlhimal. As the Alundas are mucb h'ss 
handsome than Ibe llo, althouf^di the stock is the same, it is proba- 
ble that nileriui\tui‘(j with llindiis ha.s not only civilised the latter 
but iinpro\('d tlumi physically. 

These di'serijitions still h'ave som(‘ important ])oints undeter- 
mnied But combining them, and aided by Captain Sherw ill's 
ligures, I itder that llu' Male and Kol resemble the coarser Binua 
tribes of the Malay Ik nmsnla more than th(‘ Burmans, the iVlalays 
or other Indoiusi.an tribes But tlu* same ty'pe is found amongst 
the Alalays and Burmans, alt hough generally softened. d'he 
anterior inaMlIary projection of the JMaU*, and the short and 
partially turned up nose caused by it, are Bnuia. 

Tli(' vmMical ehmgaticui of tin* head above the lino of the zygo- 
mata is also Bniua, and .so is th<‘ small stature. The s])ecial 
rcscinblanee appi'urs to end here, the Alalc^ head being, in other 
respi'cts, free from tlu' p(‘euli:ir defects of the Binua 

In 1 h(' latti'r tlu' elu'ek bones are br<»ad in all directions and 
luiieh nmre proimiK'nl, giving to tlu* face bedow the base of the 
fori'head, a in. irked hilerid ilev elopement, boyamd it, or to the 
Ibridiead an appt'aranee of being eompre.'<>ed. The lower jaw is 
moi'o in.ts'.iu', spn^nU out and doe^ not rise rajiidly, thus [irodue- 
ing an ohiiiM* chin. The antmaor ma\illarv projection is often 
miioli gi eater than in the Male, approaching to prognathous. 
The Mall' h(*ail. like that of the Kol, has more of an elongated 
oval than of a lo/anige sbapte The forehead is not narrow and the 
lateral projection of tlu' /.ygonui is comparatively small. Nothing 
is said n'speeting the shajie of the back of the head, a very im- 
portant jioint in comparing Turanian tribes 

The Khomh, who appear to be a branch of the Ghond family. 
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arc found chiefly in the Eastern Gliats aoiiDi of the Mahamiddy. 
The face is round, the cheek bones are somewhat pnnuineut, the 
forehead full and expanded, the nose tlattish and broad at the 
point, the mouth large wdth lips full but not thick. The eye is 
quick and brilliant, the general expression of the lace intelligent, 
aetennined and good humoured. In person they are muscular, 
neatly formed and about the height of the Hindus of Southern 
India. The skin is clear and glossy and it varies iii eolour from a 
light bamboo to deep copper. Like the other (Tangelic tribes- 
they have littio or no bcju*d. (Maepherson). 

The (Ihonds resemble the K bonds but they are eoai-'^er in their 
features and iai-ger in. Hum r persons. Some of t he past oral ti“ibe.s 
arc comparatively low* in ei\ ilisation. l)r llradly m\ s ‘‘the 
Ghond is geiicM-ally sturdy limbed, and rather under tlian over the 
middle size, dark skinned with harsh oval features. Wo note in 
him the distinctive facial peculiarities of the Tartar trilics, namely, 
high, broad, cheek bones, a lovv round forehead, and expansive 
aloe of the nose, tliough not flattened like the JVegro, moreover the 
absence of the beard and moustache makes the resemblance 
perfect The.se physical peculiarities are to be met with also in 
the aborigines of the Malayan Peninsula, a race who have w'ith 
little doubt, sprung from a Tibetan origin. Those who may have 
seen these two races, the Ghonds and the Malays, eannot but be 
struck wnth the close resemblance existing between them.’' (Bomb. 
Geog. Jour. vol. vii, p. 178 ) 

From this reviciv it may be concluded that the oldest races of 
India, Ultraindia and Asianesia were of a variable African type, 
the tw'O principal forms being Australo-Tamidinu or quasi-Semitic 
and Negrito, followed in Asianesia by the Malagas!, that the 
present prevalent Ultraindian races entered the region from the N. 
E. and, at a very remote period, spread on the one side over Ultra- 
mdia and the basins of the Brahmaputra ami Ganges and partly 
into Southern India, and on the oilier, were difl used by a long 
auocessioii of movements over all Asianesia. Throughout the 
region they came in contact with the ancient races and have in 
some placiMs variousU lileiuhul with them and in some dislodged or 
exterminated them, while in others the old tribes liave been able 
to maintain a ceidaiu degree of independence and purity In 
Southern India tlie ancient element was preserved in some degree, 
owing apparently to a eivilisation early received from partially 
allied Semitico- African and Semitic nations. In tlic Andamans, 
the interior of Great Nicobar, the jungles of the Malay Peniii.sula, 
Australia and the various Papuan and pai-tiallv Papuan Islands, 
the African element has been maintained from the comparative 
isolation of the tribes. In the Gangetic province, as in the greater 
portion of Ultraindia, including the Malay Peninsula, the intrusive 
race appears to have been recruited by tlio entrance of new tribes 
from the N. E and to have ultimately aasimilated the native race, 
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although the inflaencc of the latter is still slightly perceptible. 
The Arians at a comparatively recent period advanced into India 
and have deeply modified the physical character of all the more 
exposed and civilised tribes on both sides of the Vindyas, but to 
a much greater extent on the north than on the south. Lastly the 
west (or middle) Tibetans, early in our era, crossed the snowy 
range, occupied a considerable portion of the sub-Himalayas and 
more or less modified their Gangetic inhabitants. But their 
physical influence on most of the Gangetic tribes, Himalayan, 
Lowland and Vindyan, appears to have been so slight that it is 
now imperceptible. I shall proceed to enquire whether the 
linguistic records tend to confirm or modify these inferences. 
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OEKERAL CHARAOTBRISTIOS OF THE AANGUAQBfl OF CHIKA AKD 
OLTRAINDIA.* 

’Elementary Ehonohgy. — In its phonology the Chinese is 
highly tonic and vocalic, while aspirated and nasal sounds are 
frequent. Complex vowel sounds are common, and its phonetic 
basis is increased by four intonations, each of which having a high 
and a low key, eight distinct tones are obtained. The phonology, 
like the glossarj^ varies in different parts of the empire. Where 
it is most vocalic, the only terminals are vowels, iiBsals ( w, ng, m^) 
and the aspirate rli\ where least so A*, t; p, h; /, r also occur. 
The Anam, Kambqjan, Siamese, Mon, Burman, and the other 
Ultraindian language's are all cliaracterized by strong and complex 
sounds. In Anam there are six tones, in Siamese five, in Burman 
only two. Anam and Siamese abound in comph^x vowel sounds, 
and the Burman family in complex consonantal sounds which are 
harsh in Singpho, less so in Rakhuing and much softemod in Burman. 
All possess vowc'l and nasal terminals, ( ng, w, and in addition 
Aaam has A-, f, ch; nh; j?; — Kambojan A*, t; ly r; s; p; h; — Siam- 
ese t; r; s; p, ft; —Mon ky t; nh, h; p; and Burman k, t. It 

* I lm\e made this section vfirv brief, and ha\e liinifed mj remarks to the lan- 
guaa^s the more important tribes, hecaimwthe Chineseand Ultraindian langUBLea 
will be fully c.tamined in the paper on the ethnology of South Eastern Asia. Tni« 
section is, in fact, an abridgment of a portion of that paper. The Gan got! c and 
Dravirian languages will be examined somewhat more fully, as I do not propose 
to return to them, unless the progress of research in India should hereafter render 
it adMsihle to do so. But I shall carefully attend to the laliours of Indian ethnolo- 
gists and comparative philologists, and, from time to time, notice those results that 
may appear to confirm or imalidute any of the views which I have expressed in 
the present paper, or to throw further light on the ethnology of Ultraindia or Asia- 
neaia. Idie notices of tlie Chini'iie and Ultraindian languages conttiined in the 
text are so brief that I shall reserve a full enumeration ol the authorities I have 
consulted until the paper above referred to is publkshed. It will be enough to men- 
tion here that for the Chinese dialects I have availe|^yself of the grammars dec. 
of Preraare, Abel-Remiisat, Morrison, Medhurst, Sridgeraan, Williams dec. and 
various notices in the Chinese Repository; for Anam of Tabard's dictionary dec : 
for Siamese of the works of Low, I’uIIegoix and Taylor Jones, for Burman of the 
grammars of J udson and Latter ; and for Mon of Low’s notices. For much assist- 
ance, both in communicating data and procuring it from others, 1 am Indebted to 
my friend Mr O’Riley. ’I’o his zealous aid I owo the possession oi additional 
vocabularies of Mon, some dialex ts of the Burman family, two dialects of Karen 
(compiled I believe by Mr Mason), some Mon sentences and grammatical notices by 
Mr Mason and simi'ar data for Silong by Mr Brayton. I have received valuabm 
assistance of the same kind from Mgr. Pallegoix, Mgr. Le Fevre and several other 
learned missionaries of the A8.<»ociaUon de la Propagation de la Foi, " who are at 
most distinguished and successful cultivators of the oasteni language* 
of Ul^ndia. My Kambojan data have been directly derived from Kambojana 
and I have endeavoured to acquire from Chinese, Anamese, Siamese and Burman* 
some de{p*ee of familiarity with the general characters of their very remarkable 
phonolo^^. The Babel of langimges by which an ethnologist may at any time 
surround himself in the Straits is useful for some purposes and particularly for 
phoneUc comparisons Whoever ha* listened to natives of Nias, Madagascar 

M^robique assembled in the same room, has learned some etbnolcmcal ftkct* 
wnicn the most elaborate grammars of their langiiages could not have taught. 
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thus appears that tlio monosyllabic languages in general have a 
decidea tendency to the same terminals. Vocalic ones are most 
prevalent, but it must, at the same time, be borne in mind that the 
vowels arc very varied and complex, being, in fad, frequently 
inchoate or smothered consonants rather than pure vowels. Even 
in the least tonic dialects the terminal vowels are often double. 

All the languages, as we have seen, affect nasal finals. The 
most vocalic appear to have only the liquid nq, ( Karen ) or ng and 
71 , (Biirman), out the greater number have also the labial m. The 
vocalic tendency is strongest in some of ihe Chinese and Trawodi 
dialects. The Pgho and ISgau dialects of Karen appear to have no 
other final consonant but ng. Kambojan and Siamese have nearly 
the same terminals as the most consonantal Chinese dialects, but 
they add the sibilant. Kambojan has both tlie Chinese liquids 
r, I, but Siami’se lias only the hard one, r. Anam and Mon want 
Bome of the finals common to these languages i. e. the liquids and 
the sonant labial b. Mon also wants the sibilant of Siamese and 
Kambojan, to which Anam may be said to possess an approxima- 
tion in its eh. Mon and Anam have nh wdiicn probably represents 
the Chinese rh. All the languages have aspirated forms of several 
of the consonants, asM, y//; th,({hi ph. In some languageaof 
the Irawadi group, — Mon, Karen, Burman &e, — the aspirate may 
also precede some consonants.* ''I'he aspirate very rarely precedes 
anotlu'r consonant in Siamese. Tin' liquids I and r may also 
follow most other consonants as M, kr, f>\ pi, pr Palatal or cere- 
bral forms of the dentals occur in most of the languages. 

The coinjilex and compound vo\Mds are exceedingly numerous 
and most of tiiem caimot be represented by uiiiuoditied Koman 
letters. The Chinese has such compouiKl eonsonantal sounds as 
rh, sz, isz, tic, fsir, hw; Anam bl, ml; Kambojan n}\ ehr, si ; the 
Siamese a peculiar r sound, and peculiar nasals; the Barman mr, 
mrw, hniw, hmric, dzh <fcc; Mon mn, kn, hi; Singpho mb, 7np, ml, 
nt, &e. The deficien^es are nearly aU in sonants. The sibilant 
dentals are wauling m Anam and Siam; the sounds d, v, z and 
initial r in Chinese (z and v are used in Ningpo hois ever) ;g, 7v,f, 
p, in Anam; g, z, v, in Siam ; ch,j, s, z, i\ f, and r, in Burman, 
but ch, is rejiresented by isk, s by the sibilant is, and z by dz, or 
j, and Rakhoing, Singphoand the other dialects which preserve the 
old Burman phonology have r, the modern Burman converting 
it into y. 

It thus a])pears that all tlie languages are more or less aspirate, 
but the decided dento-sibilant tendeuev of the Chinese and Irawadi 
families is not found in Anam, Kambojan and Siamese, Kambo- 
ian exhibits a distinct sibilant tendency in the frequent sibilo- 
liquid sr, si, chr. Sr occurs in Mon also. The most aspirate of the 

♦ But these cases must not be conlounded with tljose In wiiich the aspirate fol- 
lows, a mistake which some graininanaas have done their best to induce by wdf ipg 
the aspirate first— e. g. hp for ph 
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labials, v, is found only in Niugpo and Anain, in tlie latter repre- 
senting both / and u\ In the other Chinese dialects and in 
Siamese it is represented by / Bnrinaii wants both y and 

in this r('.a[K*ct, as in nun^others, approximating to its moder- 
nized Tibetan uliies. But sevwnl of the adjacent languages — Kyen, 
lleuma, Naga &c., have or both. The genenil surd tendency 
of the languages is shewn in the frequency of tiual and f, the 
absence of the sonant finals y and in all the languages, with the 
total want of ^ and z in nearly all the Chinese dialects, and of 
y and z in Siamese. 

The Irawadi family is chiefly distinguished from all the others 
by the paucity of its tones and by the aspirate sometimes preced- 
ing consonants, while it departs from the other Ultraindian 
langunges and approachf\s Chinest^ in its compound sibilants and in 
the compounds in Ashicli la forms aneh‘ment. 

Tin' tonn' languages ^ary considerably in their tendency to 
voealie finals. Some of tin* Chinese dialects and the East Ultraiu- 
dian ai't* ?nore consonantal than the Irawadi languages and the 
remaining The Ihirmaii of tlu' Irawadi is itself more 

enu''CiilaU'd than llu' Ihdvliomg, Erom tins it may be inferi’ed 
that till' Llirajudi<in languag's \\('rc more consonantal in earlier 
eras. ,\l present Kandiojaii is the most egnsonantal. It is very 
denial and lias about 7() per cent of final consonants. 

The prijnili\<' and eomplev j)honology of N. hJ Asia (W fends to 
the language,', of maiiv of llu* less eultun'd i rilx's, and probably 
to all lhi( \se haM* mueli to learn res[)eelang t hem and many 
dialcets mu^t of whn-h we do not so much as know the names. 

Sf rnd ui'id l^honolofjij In (’hiix'se there is jio phonology of 
stnielun* Tlu' strung mtonaliuns ])n‘vent the photmtic union 
of ddferent iitteran<-es by a unity of hrealhiug, and as any 
aheraliun m the tuiu' ehangi's the word, no phonetic com- 
binatmn lan take ]»laee through a shifting of accent. Each 
word IS an imlivjsdihi and unalterable phonetic unity, and 
must conseipiently ri'inain eomplefely isoliiiod. It cannot aflect; 
another word or he affected l>y it.* The same remarks apply 
in great im asure to the other monosyllahie languages, hut in 
th(' Siamese a slriiclnral proees.s inxolvhig a sense of har- 
mony mav h(' detected in tlie phomq.ic prolongation of the last 
word in eompounds, and I think Kambojan shews a tendency to 
pass jiito the dis»\llahie class, Bnnnaii occupies a remarkable 
po 'ilion hetwt'iai the purely monosyllabic or incohesivo and the 

^ UuiistMi, prol)abIy on tin* autliorily of m*musnt or of llumboldt after Remu- 
Hf\t, ifi<' from the iKoninal to (he verbal »ense of a wed is Sndicat- 

<*fi b> a cfiHut^c in the tone. 'J’lnsi', iiic*»nsistent with the phonoloj^y of the language. 
IteinuHaCs autliorify appears to be a passage in Premare, who says, “ There are 
some who maintain ilmt the tone isciianfjed whenever a eJiaracler changes from a 
nomi to a verb.” U evidently was n>>t Cremare’s owrniotion. 1 do not find it 
notired by any of (he American or Kimllsh wntera on Chinese Grammar, and 
Mi{ h a process lu unknown lo all tlu. Chinese with whom I 1 jj.vc conversed oa the 
, ( 
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cohesive phonologies. Its words are in general monosyllables, but 
it possesses the power of phonetic union and the sense of poly- 
sylkbic harmony. This shews itself particularly in the junction 
between roots and formative par^^ This is usually a real 
phonetic union, and purely euphonw^toticles are frequently added 
to render it hannonic. Other traits of a harmonic phonology also 
appear, and there is a well marked inflection. In compounds or 
wlien particles are postfixed, if both syllables begin with surds, 
the second initial is changed into the corresponding sonant. 
Final consonants are frequently lost in the initial consonant of the 
following w'ord. A fleiional trait exists in the conversion of neuter 
to active verbs by aspirating the initial consonant. In Singpho the 
negative is expressed by prefixing the nasal n. In the Kambojan, 
Mon and most of the N. W. Ultraindian languages definitives are 
phonotically prefixed to substantives. 

Ideology. The Chinese language is exceedingly concrete. Most 
of its words arc crudes. But many, from their nature, are only 
used in one fonn, and a consid(‘rable class have become purely 
accessary and now only occur as particles. AU these appear to 
have been originally crudes or 1ml names. By the frequent 
recuiTonce of the relations and modifications they were employed 
to express, they have gradually lost tludr independent crude 
sense and acquired a more generic one. The language at present 
possesses numerous purely abstract and relational words. But 
many words used in a relational or modifying sense still preserve 
their cruder meaning. Thus the words for “ child’’ and “ ear’* 
are diminutive particles. Many crude words have received various 
apecial, often metaphorical, applications and amplifications of 
meaning, ns in other languages. The words that have lost their 
crude sense, and are only used as particles of relation, are entirely 
analogous to tlio formative partiides of the adfixual and inflexional 
langiuigcs. Most of the peculiarities of the language result from 
its primitive phonology. Tiio permanence of the crude nature 
of most of the words is a cousequeiice of the want of all phonetic 
flexibility, and both necessarily atfect the structure of the lan- 
guage. As the phonetic (‘l(‘mcrits are restricted to monosyllables, 
they do not, even with the tones, jiroduce in actual use more than 
1,0(X) sounds.* The same souud must hence bo employed to 
express many uncoiujccted ideas, aiul there is an instance in 
which 217 words, repri'sented in wTiting by as many distinct 
characters, have the same sound. The great number of these 
homophonous words has given inso to the habit of using two 
sounds having similar or allied meanings, to avoid obscurity or 
mistake. To the same cause may, in part, be attributed the large 

• The total number in the Tonic Dictionary, is 1583. Siamese has a much 
broader basis. The number of distinct elementary monosyllables in use is 1861, 
(about trvlilr the Mandarin oolloqrlal) and these are increased by the tones to 
3792, cxcluaucly of words ol Tali ongin, \ Low.) 
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number of ^riphrastic expressiona. The number of ideas that 
are expressed by two words, or bj a full word and a particle, it 
so ^at, that if the language acquired the power oi phonetio 
conmina^on, — that is, lost the tones, — it would speedily become 
disyllabic. « 

The connection between the parts of a speech or sentence 
must be indicated by collocation and periphrasis, since in 
general each word is, per se, a crude. This has led to a generally 
rigid adherence to one order of terms. The relation of possession 
or attribution is the chief ideologic element, and it is signified by 
placing the possessive word before the word possessed. Substances 
are considered as possessed by qualitives and definitives; aclioni 
by «heir modes ; objects by the actions to which they are subjected. 
The preplacing of a word makes it possessive, qualitive, modal 
or adverbial, verbal &,c., according to the nature of the speech, 
for much is necessarily b ft to be supplied by the (rain of idesta 
awakened in the mind of the hearer by bis knowledge of the 
subject. More is often implied than is expressed. Many sets of 
words have also acquired peculiar meanings and the ideology is very 
metaphorical. Hence idiomatic phrases are abundant and assist 
much in redeeming the language from its crudeness and baldness. 
The fi equent use of antithesis also serves to aid expression. With 
words taken substantively and qualitively a possessive particle is 
also sometimes used. It follows the possessor and precedes the 
subject of possession. Altltougb tlie pure directives are preposi* 
lionul, many substantive and active words are employed in lieu 
of directives and retain their proper meaning and collocation. Al- 
though the object usually follows the action it sometimes pre- 
cedes it. 

There is no article, but the definitive pronouns are sometimes 
used (preplaced) in a manner that approximates them to the arti- 
cle. The crude names being specific, are individualised by 
adding to them words exprej^sive of one of their characteristica, 
and many characteristics beirjg common to large classes of objects, 
which receive a further fanciful extension, these individualising 
or segregaiive words serve also, as Mr Wells Williams has observ- 
ed, to distinguish one homophon from another. Segregaiive* are 
very abundant and idiomatic. They constitute a marked peculi- 
arity of Chinese and several of the allied languages. They are 
chiefly used in conjunction with numerals, the ancient or written 
collocation being usually, Ist the substantive, 2nd the numeral, 
3rd the segregative (e. g. fish one tail), but the substantive is 
Bometimes placed last, as it usually is in the oral or modern col* 
.location. The particle ko is the most generic, its application 
having been extended from human beings to inaidmate objects. 
Radically it appears to mean thing”, and it is sometimes UKd 
as a demonstrative either by itself or in combination with the 
proper demonstrative or 3rd pronoun. Number (singular or 
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pluml) is inferred from the context, or expressed by reduplica- 
tion, or by words of number or quantity. Sex and age are 
expressed by separate father^ mother ^ child ^'c* Crudes 

are made qualitive, that is possessive, by position or by adding a 
word signifying of” or possession. Degrees of quality are 
expressed periphrastically. Pronouns are numerous ; a great 
variety of periphrastic and metaphorical phrases are employed 
pronominally, expressive of respect, humility, &.c. Th^e is no 
distinction cf sex in any of the pronouns. Possession, as wo have 
seen, is expressed by position, sometimes aided by a particle. 
Direction is expressed by preplaccd particles. Many words 
properly substantive or verbal arc used as prepositions. The 
modal or adverbial sense is given to such words by redupli- 
cation or by adding a particle. All the relations and modi- 
fications of action words are suggested by the context, or 
expressed by separate words. The copula is inherent or under- 
stood, but there are several words which may be used for it. The 
direction of tiansitive action to or from the speaker may be ex- 
pressed. The passive is indicated by words signifying to see” 
** to eat” &c. as in many other languages. 

Perhaps the most distinct notion of the Chinese ideology is 
obtained by considering its deficiencies compared with adjacent 
languages. It has no polysyllables, although compound words 
are abundant, no j)honetic combinations or structural processes, 
no affixes or flexions. It wants the separate pronominal jdurals 
and the postplaced pronominal directives, the objective particle 
&c. 

Anamese has all the characteristics which a crude ideology 
impresses on the Cbine'^e. The differences arc not many. Dojihle 
words are common but segregutives appear to be less abundant 
and this probably arises from the distinction into animate and 
inanimate objects having superceded the necessity for retaining 
less generic divisions. The word Art/, the postplaced feminine par- 
ticle for animals, is used as a universal detinitive for inanimate 
things. It consequently approaches to the character of a definite 
artime. Animals lake tlie particles kon. In this respect Anam 
departs from the adjacent Chinese and Siamese and allies itself 
with the Kambojan, Mon, Kasiaaiid some of the N. Ultraindiau 
and Gangetic languages. The more generic definitive “ that” is 
much used and often where we would use the definite article. The 
collocation is different from the Chinese. The posscssives, qiiali- 
tives, and definitives are postplaced. As is the case in the Chi- 
nese, the subject generally precedes and the object follows the 
action-word, but the position of the object is less regular, as it 
may precede. Qualitive and active words receive a generic 
substantive sense by preplaciiig the word siij ** thing.” There 
are no distinct pronominal plurals. Adverbs and prejjosvtions 
abound. It does not ap[)eur that bubistunlives arc made adverbial 
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hy reduplication. Particles are numerous and liave various 
idiomatic applications. 

Kanibajan and Siamese a'^ree with Anamese, and differ from 
Chinese, in placinjv the possessive, qualitive, modal and demon- 
strative after the word to which they relate. The \lemonsLrativ0 
is iniich used. In Sismeso, when a particle is used for the 
possessive, it precedes the possessor, thus reversins; the Chinese 
collocat#n. In most other respects Siamese and Kambojan ai*e 
similar to the Cldnesc and Anamese. Compounds and segrega- 
tives abound. None of the latter are in Siamese so generic as the 
Chinese ko or the Anam kai. In Siamese khun is applied to 
human beings and tud to inferior animals and to some kinds of 
illuminate objeefs. The others have restricted meanings but hai 
(leaf or leaf-like) and an (amorphous) are frequently extended 
l)eyond tlieir own class, the modern tendency of the Siamese, as 
of the Malay, being to break down the barriers between the 
classes and limit the number of segregative particles. Kambojan 
has a generic (bdinitivo pa which is prefixed to many substantives 
and undei'gtx's some euphonic variations, as pdf pi, p. Si or chi is 
also used in the same way but more rarely and ki occurs in a few 
words, 'Jdjc ruder dialects of the Lower Mekong basin resem- 
ble the Kambojan and not the Siamese or Anam. 

Burman is crude like tlio other monosyllabic languages, and, 
like most of them, alionnds in homophons, sagregatives and 
double words. It is distinguished from the preceding monosylla- 
bic languages by ils postpositional and inverse collocation, 
directives following nouns and the object preceding the action. 
It agrees witli Anam and Siamese, and differs from Chinese, in 
plaeing tlic siiiistantive before the qualitive, while it follows the 
latter, and departs from the former, in placing the modal before 
the verb and tin* jiossessive before the object of possession. #The 
jiossessive jiartiele being postplaced as in Chinese serves to unite 
long sentences. J’his is a marked point of agreement between the 
(diinese and Bnnnan classes of language. It has a great abnnd- 
anee of particles, some of a kind not found in the other mono- 
syllahic languages; thus it has an agentive particle. Numerous 
mo<lilications, ndations and nice distinctions are expressed by the 
particles, wliich arc capable of comlnnation. Many are more 
generic and convertitive than those of the other monosyllabic 
language^, and have a closer approximation to the postfixes and 
prefix(}s of the more developed languages. Numerous generic 
lelations and modifications of substantives are thus indicated. 
'I'hus an action word is converted into an abstract substantive, 
into the generic designation of tlie place where the action hap- 
pens, of the person who performs it and of its object. Tsa 

eiil,” ulsa food,’’ tnn-ra, ** ii thing ina<le to be eaten rw 

mad,’’ rna feminine postpositiem, ono//// a mad woman j” iek 
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to tUep/^ iekra, ** bed*’ (sleep-place) ; ray laugh, njkhyitf 
present subject of laughter. 

Several euphonic particles are used to give a phonetic union 
to the principal word and its servile postfix. By the particles the 
connection of the component parts of a sentence is also much 
aided. The Barman ideology is much less crude than the Chinese, 
Anam and Siamese. From its inverse collocation it appears to 
us to be less simple and natural. The Burman ideology will be 
further considered in connection with the Tibetan. 

The ideology of the Mon or Peguan has not been fully investi- 
gated, but from the notes of ‘ olonel Low (Journ R. A. S. Vol. 
V. p. 42) it may be inferred that it belongs to the direct and pre- 
positional East Ultraindian system, and not to the indirect and 
postpositional or Barman. Like the East Ultraindian languages, 
and unlike the Barman and Chinese, it places the a^ent or sub- 
ject before, and the object after, the action, and the possessor after 
the thing possessed. Occasionally the object is placed first. It 
agrees with all the other Ultraindian languages, and differs from 
Chinese, in placing the substantive before the qualitive. Unlike 
the Burmese and Chinese, it has no possessive particle. The 
particles that mark the past are placted after the action and some- 
times after the object. Directives when used are preplaced as in 
the E. Ultraindian languages. The modal follows the qualitive 
and the numerals and demonstrative the substantive. The modal 
generally precedes the action, as in Barman and Chinese. The 
plural is formed by reduplication. It thus appears that the Mon, 
notwithstanding its proximity to Burman and the common 
phonetic peculiarities, allies itself by its ideology to the E. 
Ultraindian family. 

A striking peculiarity of the Mon, but one which is shared to 
Bomo, extent by the Kambojan and more slightly hy Anam, is the 
use of definitive prefixes. One of these is the Kambojan pa» but 
the most common is ka. This peculiarity, with the dissyllabic 
tendency which it indicates, connects Mon with Kambojan and 
as the connection is confirmed by glossarial evidence, it results 
that these two languages now pressed into the outer extremities 
of the basins of the Ira wadi and Mekong and separated by the 
Siamese, represent an ancient formation which must have extend- 
ed across Ultraindia, at least in the lower basins of its great rivers. 
That it extended also to the north and west will appear from facts 
that will presently be adverted to. 

The North Ultraindian languages, Burman and non-Burman, 
have relations both to the Mon-Kambojan formation and to the 
Burmah-Tibetan. It is advisable therefore to proceed to the 
Tibetan and advert to its connection with the Burman before 
attempting to ascertain the ethnic position of the remaining Uitra- 
indian languages. They are so close upon the Tibeto-Indian pro- 
vince, and this circumstance has bad so much influence in 
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determining their character that, no inconvenience can he experienc- 
ed from thus separating them in the meantime from the South and 
E. Ultraindian languages. 

From the preceding remarks it appears that all the principal 
monosyllabic languages have, to a certain extent, a common 
ideology. The words are mostly crudes ; collocation is much 
availed of to indicate the sense in which they are to be taken j 
homophons, segregatives and double words are common ; parti- 
cles are abundant and of great ideologic importance. The Anam, 
Siamese, Karnbpjan and Mon have the closest agreement in 
ideology. The Chinese, agreeing with these in most respects, if 
distinguished from them by the position of the possessive, qua* 
litive, modal and definitive, and the great use that is made of the 
possessive idea. The Barman differs from all the others in 
placing the object before the action, and the directive after the 
principal word. It has nearly thrown off the tones. Words 
exhibit a tendency to unite, which is increased by the postposU 
tional place of servile and subordinate terms, and the sense of 
harmony begins to be slightly felt. In all this and in the 
incipient, dissyllabic tendency of the Mon and other Ultraindian 
languages, we see an illustration of the manner in which highly 
intonated and crude languages are giadually brought to a condi- 
tion beyond which it is impossible that they can at once advance 
and retain their priiniiive character. A power is developed in 
the Barman which, if it had not been arrested, would hive 
converted it into a polysyllabic language. Fortunately we are 
enabled to trace the progress of development in adjacent languages 
belonging to the same well marked alliance. One of these, the 
Tibetan, is of especial interest, since it shows how, by the mere 
loss of the tones, and with little if any development of the har- 
monic tendency beyond that possessed by the Barman, the 
monosyllabic isolation of words is broken. 


AdfjUtional note on Bunsen^s assertion that in Chinese \f a xoordehemget 
from its original verbal senate into a nominal, or vice versa, it changes its ae» 
cent ’* From the context it appears that by accent we are to undersranii tone. The 
authorities cited are Humboldt’s Lettre p. 24 and Remusat’s note (4) to it. Hum- 
boldt, after remarking that the ideas of substantiTc and verb are necessarily min- 
gled and confounded in Chinese phrases, says, “ In Chinese, adjectives and even 
substantives chancre the accent when the,> pass Into a verbal sense, and according 
to Mr Morrison (vol, I. part I. p. 6) words’which are used both as nouns and verbs, 
have, when they serve as verbs, ordinarily the accent called khiu*\ In his note on 
this pa'‘Bage Hemusat says, — “ This rule was given for the first tonic in V Etsai 9 ur 
la langue et la Htterature chinoiset, (Paris 1811, p. 44). [His original authority 
in this as in so many other things was probably Premare, who, however, does not 
himself adopt the rule, merely saying that there are some who maintain ItJ. but it 
would be little exact to say with Mr Morrison, that the tone martes in pre- 
ference the verbal sense. The change ol tone indicates any modification of the prlmt- 
ti\e sense, whether a passage from the substantive sense to the verbal sente, or 
vice versa. ” Med hurst (Notices on Chinese Grammar. 1842} says ** many sabatan- 
tives and adjectives are tnraed into verbs by giving to tnem the Icheu tone as cAdo, a 
lord, chob, to rule ; skdfsg above, ehdmq to ascend’*. The i'acc appears to be that 
the Chinese Grammar has not the power of dittingnising the verbal tfom the nomiBal 
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B«iiae by a chaiisit* of the lone, bat that there are a number of instances in the 
vocabulary in which the flepartinj^ tone marks this distinction. But with tlie 
change of the tone the word is itself changed. Similar cases occur in most vocabu- 
laries, as i have remarked in another place. Thus in English, to which Humboldt 
refers, the verb produce does not become the noun by virtue of a general 

principle of English ideology, but because when a distinct substantive word was 
needed it was easier, and more in accordance with other habits of the language, to take 
the verb and modify it by sbifting the accent bo as to form a separate word^ than to 
coin a new term. Such a practice might become habitual and thus rise into a 
general iiieologic power, but in Englisli it is still confined to certain words. In 
colonies considerable license is often taken in forming new words by such methods 
and it is possible that an English diah'.ct may yet arise in some part of the world 
in which any veil) of more than one syllable may be transfonned into a noun by 
shifting the aeeeut. It may be added, to complete the parallel, that as in Chinese 
the general rule is tJiat the same word is verbal or substantival as the sense 
reijuires, without change of tone, so in Englisli the number of words that are at 
once verbs and snhstanlives without any internal modification is much greater than 
those which sliilt the accent. To reduce the ( liinesc examples on which Remusat 
relied to their true value, the numhtT of words of analogous meaning that only 
ditier in the tone, should be compared with the great nninber tliat differ entirely in 
meaning while they are phonetically identical, or are distinguished only by the 
tone. 


The Reader is requested to make the following corieclionsiu Chapter I. Bart II. 
of this paper wliicli uiipeared in the December No. 

Page 6.)4 line ‘22 from the top for the word Pulynnian read Pobjnetuin 
,, ,, line ‘24 from tin* top for the wonl comformat ton read eonJoruuUion 

,, 658 line 7 from the top after insert , s'. 

,, line ‘20 from the to|) tor ri'ad fiodo. 

„ „ line 21 from the bottom tor read Yunnn. 

,, ,, line 10 from the bottom tor read Vludyus. 

,, 059 line :i from the top for Hado u iu\ Hod^/. 

„ ,, line 4 from the top between the words .4/.7irt and insert , 

„ ,, line 15 from the top for /)Z((/noZ<6’«//y read /)/?o;i(7<ca/A/. 

„ ,, line 21 from the top for Mou//ul read Monyol. 

,, ,, line 24 from llie top tor wio/nw/Z/e read 

,, line 2 from the bottom tor the word with read with 

,, ObO line ‘22 troin the bottom for lu},ulur reail imtuhir. 

,, ,, line 0 trom the bottom delete .S and insert /V. 

,, ,, line 20 from l lie bntloin alter the word having insert ou/y- 

,, ,, line 7 troin the bottom tor Ult ranidiart reail (fltrainduin. 

,, 661 line 3 Irora the top for ih read do 

„ 663 line 4 from fin* top m the foot note for zygonnc read zygoma. 

,, 665 line 19 Irom the top lor co/tM/mub'// read co/woiu/ntaf. 

,, ,, line 3 from tlie bottom for the word cv delete ; and insert , 

„ ,, line 2 from the bottom after the word co/iCtt/if/OMS, insert — 

,, 6C7 line 11 from the bottom before and alter the word secondary daXeit 
) and insert | 

,, „ line 3 from the bottom ilcletc () and insert f 1 

,, ,, line 2 from the bottom delete () and mscr I n 

,, C68 line 139 from the top before, and after the word strong delete ) and 
insert ] 

„ ,, line 2 from the bottom ot the note liefore the word el insert [ 

., 669 line 15 Iroiii the top between the words them and at delete , and 

insert A . 

,, ,, line 20 fr.un the top before and alter the word/m/ucnZ/i/ delete ( and 

insert [ 

,, ,, line U trom tlie bottom of the note for read m/uirt'J. 

,, ,, last line of the note alter the word subject insert ] 

„ 670 line 2 from the top betore the word that insert and 

,, ,, line 9 fiom the top before the word most insert the 

,, „ line 1 1 from the top between the words with and the insert those of 

„ 671 line 19 from the bottom lor a//ccietl Tend elf ’ectec^f 

,, 672 Ime 22 from the bottom delete “ 
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„ „ line 23 from the bottom ilcleto 

,, 673 line 20 irom the top between the words eihnotomst and begins insert 
who 

,, ,, line 2 from the bottom for j)honohjgy read phonology > 

„ 676 line 4 from the bottom for tht read this 

„ 678 lino 8 from the bottom ot the note for Schrgels read Schlcuels. 

„ 680 line 17 from the top for Rnniusat read Rcinusat. 

,, 681 line 12 from the top for two read too. 

,, 68;3 line 3 from the top for wUh read will. 

,f y, line 41 from the top after the word native insert vocabularies niors 

than the native. 

687 line 3 from the top for Indianesia read Indonesia. 

„ „ line 12 from the toii after the word but insert the 

,, ,, line 16 fiom the top for A.iinn read Arlan. 

,, ,, line 16 from the bottom for ha.'ih road bn.s'in. 

jf line 13 from the bottom tor read 

The reader is requested to corroet the following errata in Chap. 11, Part II. of 
this paper, appearing in the present No.” 

J ’age 21 throughout for Koech read Koeeh • 

,, 23 2nd line trom top Jbr including read eveliiding 

,, 24 1st line tium top anydep a deep 

,, ,, 2nd line trom toji fur le read in 

,, 28 2nd line trom bottom yhr rom read son 

,, ,, last line for saees read races 

„ 20 5th line from toj) for then read there 

,, ,, 22nd and 21th lines from top ./hr /vgomu* rm^^ /ygomata. 

,, 31 2iid line tiomtop Jor iiisigliifteation nisigliificaiit 

,, ,, 12th line fiom top /hr stocks r<Y/</ slock 

,, 3t last line for Myama-g/.i read iMyama-gyi 

,, 3.‘> last line for mag/i rrm/ mag.yi 

,, 13th and Killi Imes from \oo Jar Tuong tlm^ m^/ Toung -thus 

,, ,, last hue for Zuina read Yuma 

,, 5th hue Irom top foi mere nad inoiC 
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THK KEI AND ARRU ISLANDS.* 

Tbr following; notices respecting the Kei and Arm islands are 
compiled from information procured from native merchants at 
Macassar in the habit of trading thither, and have been read to 
and approved by two gentlemen who have been there. The two 
groups are joined, because the Arm islands are in some measure 
dependent upon the Kei and because the trade &c. is very similar; 
where any striking difference has been remarked it is alluded to. 

Kei is perhaps the native word for an island, or for the race 
which inhabits those islands, it beim; prefixed to the names of the 
villages. The plincipal are Ki Dul.m the greater, and Ki Dulan 
the lesser, these and Ki Tuala are on one island. Ki Miyii and 
Ki Tai are on another. Ki Ha and Ki Taneba are among the 
principal settlements, the former is on the largest isl.md, the Tatter 
on a separate one, on which is also Ki Bandan. The grea* Kei 
is about the size of Tunakeka, an island near Macassar, the others 
are nearly the same size; they are low, but the islands Tio Koa 
and Kasui are hilly, the hills being perhaps eight hundred feet in 
height. 

Tlie Arm villages, the names of which have been learnt, are 
Waina, the part most frequented by traders and lying in south, 
and Sawarakai at the back of the island where the most productive 
bankn are. 

The inhabitants of both groups are chiefly Arafura. Some of 
the Kei men uomin dly profess Islam, but are unmindful of its 
precepts, eating forbidden meats, and indulging in intoxicating 
liquors. The women are stricter, so much so, that their husbands 
when inclined to indulge in swine’s flesh, are forced to do it iu 
secret, their n ives not permitting it to be introduced into the house. 
Some of the Arru men call themselves Christians, but have as 
little claim to be considered members of that faith, as their Kei 
neighbours «f the Mahomedan religion. It seems a general opi- 
nion that the Arafura are far belter men than the professors of 
Christianity or Mahomedanism. 

In stature they surpass the civilized natives of Celebes. The 
drees of the men is a piece of matting or cloth girded round the 
loins and drawn tight between the thighs, and a salendan or 
shawl. No fillet is worn round the head, the hair, which is woolly, 
being frizzed out like that of the Papua. The women are very 
scantily attired, a mat is worn in front and another behind; these are 
stripped off when a person of consequence dies, and the women rush 

• This notice of two groupee of islands, seldom vitlte<iby European 
voyagers, li extracted from the Singapore Chronicle for 1886. We also subjoin a 
notice of the same Islands, by Mr George Windsor Earl, who visited them in 1841, 
extracted from a Parliamentary Paper relative to Port Esaington, published in 
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into llic sea, and tumble head over heels for some time. The men 
are particularly jealous, but are otherwise of mild disposition, and 
are indifferent to abusive language, unless applied to their ancestors, 
or their women. Compared with many other of the Polynesian 
races, they are punctual observers of their engagements. They 
have a dialect, but Malay is understood by them. Among other 
customs, two appear worthy of notice; on the decease of a house- 
holder, the brazen trays, dulam or talam, are broken up; and 
they have great pride in ornamenting their dwellings witn these 
utensils and with elephant’s teeth. 

Large quantities of tripamj being procurcable among these 
islands, and also some otner merchandize, either the produce of 
them, or brought by Ceram and other craft, they are much fre- 
quented by native traders, some from Java, but the principal part 
fjom the Molucca islands and Macassar. 

A vessel of about one hundred tons burthen is considered the 
best adapted foi’ the trade, the crew about nineteen or twenty in 
number, viz — one Juragan, one writer (if the Juragan is incom- 
petent), one Pangawa, or pilot, two Jurumiidies, one Jurubatu, 
tliirteen or fourteen Sawi Sawi, or fore-mast hands. When the 
praliu and the adventure do not belong to the Juragan, hois 
allowed two-tenths of tlie profits ; informer times, when there was 
less conij)etition, four-tenths ; the pilot is paid /’.80 for the trip 
or /.20 per mensem. The monthly wages of the others are as 
follow, Jurumudi y.8 Jurubatu f,l — and Sawi Sawi /.G per 
rnonscni. The voyage to Macassar occupies five or six months. 
In some cases the ancient custom of remunerating the crew by 
advancing them funds to trade with is followed, but generally the 
preference is given to paying wages, as the people are more 
attentive to their duty than when tliey have private speculations. 

When the prahiis arrive they are generally hauled up under 
sheds built on a previous voyage, or constructed for the occasion. 
A small present is made to the chief; formerly labu batu diatas 
Han or anchorage fees were paid, but since the islands have been 
placed under the Molucca government this has been done away 
with. The Macassar prahus generally touch at Amboyna to 
dispose of part of their caigo, and to take out a j>ass. Business 
is transacted in the following manner; musters are shewn to the 
principal people (who are entitled Orang Kaya) and after hag- 
gling for two days at least, pi ices are settled, in panukur measures 
of tripang. The panuhur is* a basket which may contain about 
Iialf a picul. The relative values of the different kinds of tripang, 
are ascertained by assuming the Koro as a standard. One paniikur 
has been obtained for one fatliorrt of bine and one of white calico, 
a cup, a plate, a bell and some other trifles. Ton has been given 
at Arru for half an Aum or a picul of adulterated arrack (adul- 
terated with one-third water). When the prices have been settled, 
advances arc made to those lor whom the Orang Kaya are willing 

I 
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to become responsible, and who are inclined to collect tripang or 
timber. The usual term of credit is 30 or 40 days, part is paid 
according to agreement, but accounts are seldom settled under two 
months. In nve successive voyages performed by a Macassar 
Chinese, no instance occurred of non-fulfilment of contract by the 
Kei men. At the Arru islands men have been known to deliver 
produce to another trader; when such cases happen, or payment 
be not made, the defaulter’s premises are seized and plundered by 
the trader, with the sanction of the chief people from the neigh- 
bouring islands who visit the station selected by the trader; from 
these a lela or other article is taken, to insure fulfilment of contract, 
as the chief at the station generally declines becoming security for 
the visitors. 

Ceram prahus touch at both groups when trading to Papua; 
from them tripang, tortoise-shell, and bird’s nests may be procured 
in barter, if the trader be acquainted, or can form an acquaintance, 
with the Nakodas. The Sawi Sawi have separate interests in the 
prahus, but as they entertain a very high ^spect for their leader, 
and implicitly pursue his example and advice, whole cargoes may 
be procured, and on reaa^able terms, if the trader succeed iu 
propitiating the Nakodas. If their “mouths be stopped” the 
affair is satisfactorily concluded. No danger need be apprehend* 
ed from the men of Ceram while in port, for notwithstanding 
their piratical propensities^ ^hey behave with propriety, through 
fear of the islanders, who would immediately assist the trader in 
repelling violence, and would not supply the Ceram people with 
provisions, for which it is said some part of Ceram « in some 
measure dependent on the Kei Islands, which also supply the 
Arrus. From attacks by the islanders traders are safe ; only two 
instances have occurred for any thing of the kind ; one at the 
Kei, which was on account or a woman having been brutally 
treated; the other at the Arru Islands which were visited a few 
years since by Captain McLennan, now residing in the Passaruan 
district* This gentleman was nearly cut off, the natives got pos- 
session of his vessel, but with the assistance of the crews of some 
Macassar prahus he retook her, and chastised the villagci's. 

Tt has been mentioned that the Kei Islands afford supplies to 
the Arms ; they principally consist of sago, millet, maize, cocoa- 
nuts, yams and* potatoes. The traders sometimes engage in tliis 
trade, using coro-coras purchased at the Kei, where there is 
abundance of good timber fit for ship-building. A vessel might 
be rebuilt here at a very trifling expense. 

The traders occasionally make trips to the other islands of 
these groups, and also to Pandai and Alor, and Weta, Roma, 
Taniba ana the other islands to the northward of the east end of 
Timor. The inhabitants of these islands are from the same stock 
as the Kei and Arru men. Their exports are very similar and their 
wants nearly the same, and trade is conducted in much the same 
manner. 
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The following list of imports and exports will shew the nature 
of the trade : — 

European -Muskets, about 4 cases of 25 each ; ammu- 

nition, 3 or 4 piouls of powder ; handkerchiefs, a few ; yellow 
handled knives, 1 cask : r^ broad cloth, a piece or two ; Hawk’s 
bills. 

Under existing regulations the first two could only be safely 
procured from w'halers or perhaps vessels retuniing from New 
Holland, &c. to Europe via the Molucca seas. 

Indian, — Chindy Banan 50 corges. 

„ Patola 10 „ 

Opium, 1 chest for the men of Ceram ; Chelopans (the Malay 
name for blue calicoes, the best are got from Madras where they are 
called Kany Kiliwu) 10 corges. 

Gunong Api 10 corges 

Palempores t 3 ,, 

Blue Moorees 5 „ 

^ Sarasas 5 „ 

Gaja 2 „ 

White Gurralis 10 „ 

Chepa * 10 „ white. 

Bengal calicoes principally tnamudies. 

^Karwas, 20 corges. 

Chinese, — Beacw. 


Brazier^. 


Earthenware , — Mankup puti, Labir-batui mera, Patonko puti, 
Patonko mera nasi and Katuan piriii, Labir batui and mera, and 
dish Si Kotolo. 


Paper, red, for playing cards and that called five kinds, looking 
glasses and colour boxes, the sixpenny ones from Europe are 
equally good. 

Siamese or Sumatra or Malay, — Elephant’s teeth, kawa 
kwuli, boxes carved and painted, hardware, hoes, and some other 
agricultural implements, but few however, and gambler. 

Java Goods , — Braziery, tawa tawas, 40 or ^ of sizes and thin, 
Sumarang wire of sizes 3 or 4 piculs, anis 5 or 6 cases, arrack 10 
piculs, tobacco, 1 or 2 corges for presents. 

Macassar , — A few krisses and finankes, handkerchiefs, ging- 
hams, bathing cloths and sarongs, all coarse, about 10 corges each, 
and 1 corge of silk kriss belts .There are a few trifies which might 
be adjvantageously laid in, principally from China, such as some 
medicines, tea, sugar candy, &c. 

In truck for these may be procured the following articles 
Bird’s nests, mother o’pearl shells, pearls, fripang, tortoiseshell, 
bees’ wax and timber. The bird’s nests are of the description called 
salt water ; from being collected in caves near the sea they have a 
red tinge, and are not in so great esteem among the Chinese. 
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Nearly all the varieties of iripang are found, but as tlie islanders 
do not cure it well, it only ranks the third at Macassar; the next 
above it is that brought in from Baton, the natives of which are 
not more skilful, but it is mixed with slugs cured by the fishermen 
in the east side of Celebes, hence it bears a higher price, as that 
properly cured is carefully separated, and being mixed with the 
Iripang bond fide cured by the wandering fishermen, passes as Iri- 

f )ang of Pulo Tinga, the islands in the Straits of Macassar &c. The 
argest quantity collected by a Macassar prahu was 400 piculs, 
Prahus from the mode of construction are unfit for carrying 
timber, but rudders, steering paddles, and anchor pieces are 
brought to Macassar, they are made of Bayan and Santigi Cof- 
fin pieces are also imported there. Two descriptions of wood cal- 
led by the Macassar men Maratigo and Banyaro (the former 
quoted are Macassar names) are well adapted for masts. These 
are got at the Kei Islan(Js principally. 

The produce of the Arm and Kci Islands, and of those in the 
vicinity, renders a settlement on one of them an advantageous 
speculation. A Chinese, since dead, proposed to establish himself 
on the Arms, taking some carpenters to superintend the construc- 
tion of the necessary small craft at the Kei , these were to bo 
merely superintendents^ the islanders working willingly, well, and 
on the most moderale terms. The prahus were intended to supply 
the Arru islands with previsions from the Kei islands, and to 
trade from place to place among the difierent groups. He also 
intended to take with him some of the itinerant fishermen to cure 
the tripang as brought in, contracting with the islanders for fresh 
caught slugs only, whenever practicable. A man of the Molucca 
race, who resides among the fishermen who have settled on the 
islands near Macassar, advises paying off the whole or part of 
their debts; about 150 men, women, and children, or ten boats, 
generally owe /. 4,000 more or less. There has never been known 
an instruice of tlicir absconding to avoid payment of their debts. 
The calculation made by him of necessary stores for an eighteen 
month's voyage, i. e. starting with the end of an east monsoon 
and returning during the second from that, is asfollovvi : — Rice 900 
piculs, katan vice 500 piculs, aids 20 cases, tobacco 1 corge, gam- 
bier 10 piculs, sugar 12 piculs, tali rami (small line, the best 
which comes from Engano and the west coast, where it is called 
pulas, of three sorts) tor their nets, parangs, axes, and kawas. The 
Chinese who are their principal creditor act very dishonestly in 
their transactions with these men. So much so, that it has been 
known for some to be brought in debtors for more than when set- 
ting out, notwithstanding the voyage was successful. The usual 
mode of remuneration is by a share of the profits. 

The most advantageous mode of undertaking an Arru voyage de- 
pends upon time it is commenced. If it is possible, the vessel should 
be at Singapore to lay in Indian goods in November (at least until 
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arran^ments be TOade for tlieir being ready here) taking in wliat 
freiglit could be procured ; arrive here (Batavia) in all November 
purchase spirits and perhaps European goods, touch at Sama- 
rang for braziery and tobacco, and at Grissik for rice and bmziery, 
filling up with freight for the eastward, and make Macassar in 
December ; there deliver freight, employ pilot and Chinese writer 
and a small fast sailing prahu as a tender, and having purchased 
her Macassar goods sail about the 15ih January. If the specula- 
tion is very large, touch at Amboyna, otherwise proceed to Kei 
direct. At Kei make contracts, and deliver goods where the 
chiefs will become responsible. Take in sago and other provisions 
and proceed to Arru. Sell the provisions, contract and deliver 
as before. Leave the writer with the tendej. to receive the pro- 
duce as brought in. Then stretch over to the Southern islands to 
try what can be done there. Return to the Amis and Kei when 
the term of the contracts is about to expire. Take in return cargo. 
Truck with the Ceram people your opium, and if your pilot is a 
fiiciid among them, and actpiaiuted wdth their ports, proceed there 
to soil the remainder of the cargo if all has not been got off. 
Otherwise h’ave it with the lender and push on to Java, land the 
cargo, (the junks may not be ready to purchase) go to Macassar 
for the purpose of getting freighted to Java, and to take in what 
has been brought by the tender. J. F. B, 


The Arm Islands extend from north to south about 100 miles, 
but the eastern side of the group not having been surveyed, its 
limits in that direction arc unknown ; the land is only a few feet 
higher than the level of tlie sea, except in spots where patches of 
limestone rock rise to the height of about 20 feet ; but the im- 
mense trees whicli cover the face of the country give it the 
appearance of being much more elevated. Tnc inland parts of 
most of the islands consist of fresh water swamps, and the jungle 
is so thick that it is seldom penetrated by the natives ; the com- 
munication between the different villages, all of w hich are erected 
on the sea-shore, being carried on by means of boats. 

The town of Dobbe, which is built on a sandy point, extending 
from the north side of the island Warud, is the chief resort of the 
foreign traders. We found the tow^n, wliich consisted of about 30 
bouses, some of crnsiderable size occupied by a few Dutch traders 
from Macassar, about a dozen Chinese, and 300 Bugis and 
Macassai-s, the greater portion of whom were preparing to visit 
the island on the east side of the group, to collect produce for the 
vessels that were expected after the setting in of the westerly 
monsoon. The only sea-going vessels we met here were two large 
Macassar pnilius and a Ceramese junk, which were about to sail 
in a few days. The trade of the place appears to have increased 
considerably of late years. Four or five ships and brigs, with a 
number of Macassar and Bugis prahus, whose united crews were 
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said to have consisted of 5,000 men, had saHed with cargoes 
about two months previous to our visit. 

The produce of the Arru Islands consists chiefly of pearls, 
mother-of-pcHrl, tortoise-shell, birds of paradise and trepang ; but 
the trade ofDobbe does not entirely depend upon the produce of 
Arru Islands alone. The Btigis prahus import large quantities 
of Btitish calicoes, iron, hardware, muskets, giinpowder, Ac., from 
Singapore ; to obtain which, Dobbe is visited by the natives of 
Ceram, Bum, New Guinea, and of all the adjacent islands, it 
being the only spot in this part of the world where British manu- 
factures can be procured. The produce brought from New 
Guinea consists of nutmegs, tortoise and mother-of-pearl shell, 
ambergris, birds of paradise, ebony, cloves and massaybark, rosa- 
mald, an odoriferous wood, and kayu buku, a wood much prized 
in Europe for cabinet work. British calicoes and iron are the 
only articles taken in exchange for these by ihe prahus of New 
Guinea. 

The closeness with which the native traders conceal their com- 
mercial transactions even from each other, rendered it impossible 
for me to learn the amount of the exports and imports. Each 
Bugis prahu imports to the amount of from 10,000 to 20,000 
dollars, and at least one-half of her cargo consists of British goods. 
Taking the yearly average at 30 prahus, and the amount of her 
import cargo at the lowest above stated, this will give 150,000 
dollars as the annual value of British goods imported at Dobbe. 
This appears a large amount, but upon examination I am con- 
vinced that it is rather under than above the actual value. In 
fact, the greater portion of our cotton manufactures sold at Sin- 
gapore are consumed in the less civilized portion of the Indian 
archipelago, where the natives prefer cheap goods and gaudy 
patterns, while those of Java select or prefer their own or Indian 
manufocture, which, though dearer, are far more durable than 
ours. 

The value of the return cargo of a Bugis prahu at Singapore 
will be about 200 per cent on the outlay. It was with much 
regret that I observed a notice posted in a conspicuous place in 
the town, signed by the commander of the Dutch brig of war 
Nautilus, which had visited Dobbe about three months previous 
to our arrival, ordering the Bugis to depart from Dobbe. The 
Bugis certainly did not appear to heed it; but this document 
evinces a spirit of interference which if carried out must be 
severely felt at Singapore. 

Of the timber of the Arru Islands there are several varieties 
highly spoken of by the Bugis, who build and repair prahus here, 
for their durability and the ease with which they are is worked. 
Although of immense size, the trees are almost invariably sound, 
and as they can be felled within a few yards of the beach, it is 
not impossible that timber may at some future time form a 
valuable article of export. 
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The western islands of this group are thinly inhabited. Wama, 
although nearly 40 miles in circumference, contains only about 
from 200 to 300 inhabitants, who are scattered along the coast in 
little Tillages containing about half a dozen houses. 

The eastern islands are said to be more thickly inhabited } the 
natives appear to be a harmless race, and although their country 
is so rich in produce, the greater portion are in a state of poverty ; 
this is to be attributed to the inconsiderate use of spirituous 
liquors, large quantities of which are bi*ought by the trail's from 
Java and Macassar ; indeed, with rice, it forms the bulk of their 
cargoes. From their language and personal appearance, the 
natives appear to be a mixture between the Malayan and the 
Polynesian negro. They are not many degrees further advanced 
in civilization than the natives of the north coast of Australia, to 
whom many of them bear considerable pei-sonal resemblance. 

In concluding my observations on the Arm Islands, I cannot 
avoid remarking their favoumble position for communication with 
Port Essington. In both monsoons the passage to and fro can 
be made with a fair wind, and the passage either way will never 
be likely to occupy a longer period than three days. 

On the evening of June the 24th, we sailed for the Ki Islands, 
where we arrived on the 26th. The Ki group, 60 miles distant 
from Arm, consists of two large islands, called the Great and 
Lesser Ki, and a number of smaller ones lying to the north-west 
of the latter. The Great Ki is about 60 miles long, high and 
mountainous, but the Lesser Ki is nowhere more than 50 feet 
above the level of the sea. The natives of the islands differ very 
considerably, both in personal appearance and language, from 
those of the Arm Islands, and are evidently the same race with 
that inhabiting the Serwatty and Tiraor-laut. During our stay 
at Ki, the inhabitants maintained the high character they have 
acquired for industry and hospitality to strangers. The popula- 
tion is between 8,000 and 10,000. 

At the Arru Islands, Christianity was introduced many years 
past by the Dutch of Amboyna, and nearly all the principal 
peojile there profess the Christian religion. The Ki Islands, 
however, appear to have been neglected by the Dutch mis- 
sionaries, and the consequence is, that many of the natives have 
been converted by the Mahoraedans of Ceram, who have several 
priests on the islands. 

The commerce of the Ki Islands is inconsiderable when com- 
pared with that of the Anus, attracting only about a dozen 
prahus annually from Celebes, Buton and Banda. 

These obtain tortoiseshell and cocoanut oil in exchange for the 
foreign articles in general use amongst the natives on the islands. 
The last is the staple produce of the group, and is of superior 
quality. 

Relreshments, in the form of yams, pigs, poultry, cocoanuts, 
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Iiidiiiii corn anti fruit, are to ho obtained here in greater quantities 
and at a cheaper rate than on any island in these seas that 1 have 
visited. Prahiia and boats of all sizes, built of the excellent 
timber with which the island abounds, form one of the principal 
articles of export ; and the construction is the chief occupation of 
the inhabitants when they are not employed in the cultivation of 
their plantations. Vessels going to the Arm Islands touch here 
to obtain boats for trading among the smaller islands, and a large 
portion of the prahus navigating these seas are built here. The 
small boats (ispecially are highly prized for their durability and 
swifiness, and it is singular that these people have hit upon a 
model closely resembling that adopted for fast-sailing vessels in 
England. 

The Ki group is well situated for communication with Port 
Essington, as the monsoons l)low fair for making the passage 
either way. The liaihour of Ki-dulan, on the north-west side of 
the Lesser Ki, in which we anchored, was surveyed by Captain 
Stanley ; it is an excellent anchorage, being sheltered to seaward 
by several islands of considerable extent, betwe(‘n which there are 
navigable channels. G. W. E. 
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NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE INTERIOR FROM MALACCA. 

Dy T. Hraddell, Esq. 

On Tuesday, the 1st February, 18o3, I commenced to make 
preparations tor a journey to Mount Opliir ainl the rieighl)ourin»i;' 
country, irluniing to Malacca by way of the Moar river, mid 
visiting the (Jold jMincs eji route. JIavmg collected the pro- 
vl'iions, clothing, bedding, &c., necessary for an absence of 10 
days, I gout them on beforehand, with the coolies, guards, &c., 
to Ayer Panas, the first stage, intending to follow myself the 
next day. 

Wedncs^daijy — At 2.30 i‘.M. left Malacca in a palanquin for 
Ayer Panas, a distance of l/> miles. The first part of the 
journey leads through rich paddy and fruit tree cultivation for 0 
miles, when, at Ayer Molay, the road enters the jungle, in wliich 
it continues for the remaining 9 miles. At the fourth mile we 
Cl OSS the Duyong river, which falls into the sea about 3 miles 
down the coast, to the eastward from Malacca, after draining the 
country from the tin mines downwards. The bed of this river is 
remarkably low, and the fall of water so slight that even at a 
distance ot G or 7 miles inland the whole country around is in- 
undated, except in very dry seasons, and the difficulty of drainage 
is so great that a basin of great natural fertility and of great 
extent, is rendered almost valueless by the fact of its being so 
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much under water. The occasion for this remark ia obvious 
from the fact that the paddy crops in this district arc as usual 
very inferior, while the past season has been remarkably favour- 
able in weather for the growth of paddy, as is |)rovcd in every 
other district in the settlement, by a crop corisideiably heavier 
than in ordinary seasons. The cultivation immediately round the 
town of Malacca calls for no particular remark ; it is of the 
ordinary description of cocoanut, betelnut, shaddock, dukii, 
plantain trees, sirih, vegetables, &c., &c. Jiacli house is sur- 
rounded by a few trees, but none of the cam pongs are of great 
extent,- that is, ihoic are no extensive eoeoanut estates or even 
large fruit gardens. I may here note an observable feature in 
the scenery of the suburbs of the town. There are several bills 
close to the town, admirably situated in every respect for 
building, but, from time immemorial, they have been used for 
Chinese burial places. Indeed, every picturesque knoll or hillock 
in the country, far and near, is being monopolized * by these 
people for their dead; and as the tombs, from their peculiar 
structure, are noileoablc objects, the whole country in the neigh- 
bourhood looks like a vast burial ground. Under the Malayan 
government the Chinese bad a place specially set apart lor 
themselves to live in, probably the present Bukit China, and 
there were allowed to bury their dead, &c. After the conquest, 
and up till within a very recent period, the European govern- 
ments, Portuguese and Dutch, ditl not interfere beyond the limits 
of the town, so the Chinese were allowed to appiopriate and 
ultimately to monopolize all the hills in the neighbourhood. The 
Chinese, formerly eoufinod to the outskirts of the town, now 
possess all the valuable property in the settlement, and have lak(m 
the place and reside in the houses of the great ihiteh merchants. 
Heereii Street, formerly the street of the wealthiest and most 
dignified Dutch inhabitants, is now become the fashionable and 
aristocratic nsort of the Chinese:— to say a man lives in Heeren 
Street is equivalent to saying he is wealthy and fashionable. 

At the sixlli mile stone the road enters a tract of jungle, wbieli 
has been cultivated in former years, piineipally with pepper. 
The jungle has now however grown up again. The soil is c layey 
on the surface, and in some places latente is seen, but this not 
frequent. Judging from seelions seen on the side of the road, 
Bome of the soil is friable clay and has a sutficiency of sand ami 
quartz gravel to render it eminently adapted for the cullivation of 
Bpice and fruit trees, being of the above nature to the depth of 
7 or 8 feet. The general characteristic of the Malacca teiritory 
is the w'aiit of life and ljuslle; the country ia very thinly inhabited 
and the houses being chiefly on the sides of slight wooded 
elevations, in the immediate vicinity to paddy fields, are not 
visible unless when close to them : this gives an air of desolation 
and want of population to the whole country greater than the facts 
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would iui^jly. The policy of the Dutch government here in 
former years was to pi e 4 ent the increase of grain cultivation, so 
as to give a monopoly to Java. Indeed, it is said that so little did 
the Dutch governors do for the country that few of them ever 
went beyond the limits of the fortifications, and then only with 
an armed guard. The consequences of tJiis line of policy are 
visilile siWI, and it will require many years of the present system 
before Malacca can occupy her proper position as an agricultural 
settlement. The wealthy Chinese are happily now turning their 
attention to land investments, ami their example will doubtless 
h<‘ followed by tlieir poorer countrymen when the present unfavor- 
able svslein of land tenure is amended. 

From A>er Molay, the 0th mile stone, to the 14th mile stone, 
there is no alteration in the ap[)carance of the country requiring 
remark. At the latter place, however, we arrive again at culti- 
vation, being iKjar the banks of the Duyong river. There are 
here tliebvo requisites for Malayan happine-is, — the not steep side 
ol a hill lor his house and eocoanut trees, and, within a few feet, 
a patch of low level ground for his paddy. In consequence of 
the long wet weather the roads were in bad order, and it was there- 
fore neaily dusk before I arrived at the station, where I found my 
party all ready to slai t the next day for Chabow. 

A}er Paiias (hot water) takes its name from a hot well, which 
buhbh'S up in the centre of a paddy field, witliin a couple of 
hundred yards of the Bungalow. The water of this well is 
decidedly hot, — one cannot hold one’s finger in it. With the air 
in the morning at 80° Fahr. the water in the well shewed 115°. 
Small globules of air are -constantly being thrown up from the 
bottom, the water remains perfectly clear and limpid, the smell is 
slightly Bulphuieoiis and the taste bitter. Round the well there is 
a plank casing which keeps it open, and the water in the paddy 
field for some feet on each side is warm. I am not aware if the 
v\ater is found a valuable remedy when taken internally, but in 
rheumatic alfeciioiis some most wonderful cures have lately been 
elfectcd by simple bathing. The natives also consider it to 
possess great virtue in cases requiring alterative treatment. 
Close to the w'cll there is a furnished Bungalow which was 
formerly used ns a Police Station, but is now within the last 
fortnight available for visitors. A small rent is charged, the 
proceeds ot which are applied to the purchase of furniture, repairs, 
iic. It' the hrnefits to he derived from a course of hot water 
fieatmeut at this well w'cre generally known it could not fail to 
attract numerous visitors, now that the Bungalow is free for their 
accom modal ion. 

Tue Cassang Tin Mines are situated to the north of Ayer 
Panas, commencing at a distance of about one mile and a half, 
and extending in a curved line for 5 or 6 miles. These mines 
have been woiked for many years by Malays*, it was not however 
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till the year 1844 that the attention of Chinese miners was drawn 
to them, but since that time the production of tin has gone on 
rapidly increasing, as may be seen by the accompanying table 
obtained from the office of the Kesident Councillor; — 


Statement of quantity of Tin and amount of Farm rent pro- 
duced in the Mines oj Malacca during 9 years. 


Yrars 

No. of 

81 aha. 

Weight. 

Pla Cs. 

Amount of 
Kent per 
Mensem. 

$ eta 

Remarks. 

1844-45 

273 

140 

73 

r'ollecfcd hy 
Ciovurnnient 


1845-4fi 

391 

199 

29 

118 



1840-47 

2,854 

1,000 

44 

278 



1847-48 

7,245 

.‘J.H.'JC, 

50 

040 



1848-49 

22,930 

12,059 

03 

1,271 



1849-50 

20,092 

14,;! 11 

(;i 

1,510 



1850-51 

2(),8(>5 

14,330)02 

f)77 



1851-52 

18,023 

10,395 47 

1,271 



1852-53 

14,824; 

9,944 

87 

1,175 


Up to the lOtli February, 



2,050 





Esiiinatcd till the end of 
the official year. 


Malacca, lOth February, 1853. 


In the year 1848-49 the increase was-extraordinarily great under 
Mr Blundeirs nmnagement, and remained so for 2 yeai*P, when 
in 1851 the Malays, allractcd by the wealth accumulated by the 
Chinese, came down in large bodies from llumbowe anj Johole, 
and committed depredations to such an extent as to interfere 
materially vvitli tlie working of the- mines. As might have been 
expected, also, the (Chinese being congregated in great numbers 
without any aderpiale supervision, became unruly, and in the 
beginning of last year nearly came lo issue with government on 
the subject of tin- payment of exeive duesj a small force was sent 
up, aiul arrangements made for ih(‘ jirotectiun and government of 
the mining districts. A police force was established in the centre 
of the niinc^, with outposts in the interior; by these means the 
Malays were checked, and mutters quickly assumed a healthy 
appearance again. The miin'rs now pay their due^^, and life and 
ju’osperity being secure, are able to turn their whole attention to 
working tin' minei?. The capitalists of IMalacca are more inclined 
to ad^aucc money, and the production is now again increasing, 
bi'ing up to the 19th of this mouth, within 450 piculs of tlie 
whole of last year’s statement. In the next two months and nine 
days to the end of the oftieial year, 2,000 piculs may be expected. 
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thus shewing a gradual recovery. In seme of the late Singapore 
newspapers it has been asserted that, in consequence of the 
disturbed state of the mines, the production of tin is deeixasing. 
Tliis is a mistake, there has not been the slightest distiirbunce of 
any kind in the Malacca Tin jMines since January 1802. The 
report must refer to the mines at Snngie Ujoiig, a neighbouring 
Malay state, where from certain poliiical reasons the produce has 
decreased and dislurbances have been fnquent of late. Lately 
the mines have been extending towards Matebap, in the nortli- 
uest, and as the whole country between the Cassang liver and 
the Kiiinbowc hills is stunnileroiis, there cun be no immediate fear 
of exhansting flic supplies of the metal. 

The working of tlie Cassang mines is carried on in a very rude 
manner entirely by hand labour. The ore is found along the 
sides and bottoms of small lulls, at depths varying from 10 to 20 
feet from the surfaee. The lirst operation is to remove this 
sa[)eriiicunil)ent eurtli; they generally take one side of the valley 
hist, the surface ('artli is c..rii('d across from the present vvorliing 
place and laid on the opposite side, till the oi'o bearing stratum is 
reached. This is a most tedious ojieratioii, -the men carry the 
earth, gem rally an adhesive brown elay, in small baskets, up 
notched beams to the surface, and llicn along to the place of 
temporary deposit. The ore is oolleete<l and placed in a heap 
near the washing place, till a suflicient ((iiantity is obtained to 
simdt. Wlic n the ore is exliaust(‘d in the first boh; they coin- 
immce on the op[)ositc side, first refilling the hole iornieily dug, 
and then exeavaimg and placing the new earth on the top of the 
lately refilled liole. Fioin this system llie ajipearanee of the mines 
is in a state of const. int change, the spot over which the road 
jiusses to-day may next wc(‘k be ciiIkm’ a hole 20 feet dee[> or a 
mound 20 Uet Ingh. Tin' jjits are liable to ho filled with w'uter, 
and require to he constantly kc[)t lice by pumping. Tliis opera- 
tion might be (airily and eflecfiially improved. In some of the 
mines they bale tin' water out wdfli buckets, bung to one end of a 
slight beam, baiaiiccd in the centre on an ujiiiglit post, and 
weiglitcd at tlie opposite end, The w'orkman stands at the level 
of Uischaige, sinks his huckn t into the water under him, when 
filled In: [mslies it up, in which the i>alanco w'eight, at the opposite 
end assists, and eiiqilies the water into a channel at liis feet. 
Another plan usml is more scientific ; — it is a sort of chain pump 
plac('d at an angle of about 4o'' or h ss, an endless coil of detached 
pieces of w’ood, fastened together with floats exactly fitted to a 
wooden channel, is wajrked over 2 wheels, one at the up[ier and 
one at the lower end, and the water drawn up by the floats is 
discharged into a channel at the head. This pump if worked by 
water or buffaloes, is very powerful at low' elevations. 

One of the chief requisites iu a tin mine is a good supply of 
water, and in this respect the Cassang mines are favourably 
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situated. Numerous sfreaiiiH of water pass through the valleys 
on their course from the hills in the north to the sea. The tin 
ore already collected in heaps near a vva‘*hing place, is thrown 
into a gutter, formed of planks, and placed at an angle of about 
10^’, to give velocity to the water which flows down; the tin 
being heavier than the accompanying gravel and earth rapidly 
8inkt<, while the gra\el and earthy matter are carried on. Great 
improvements might be made here, with a view to prevent a part 
of tlie loss which must attend such a process. Many of the 
miners w^ash tlie earth twice, hut great extra expence attends this 
operation. When washed, the ore, now in the form of a black, 
heavy, fine graitud sand, is taken to the smelting house. 

The furnace is a brick building, cenerally about 5 or 6 feet 
high, and or 4 feet in diameter. The cold blast is list'd by the 
ai(l of a bellows, formed of the trunk of a large tree, hollowed out 
and fitted wuth a piston. The air is disehargtjd from both ends, 
down a sejiarate channel running outside, and along the cylinder 
to the conti'e, wlienee it is led into tin* furnace. Charcoal obtained 
fioin the neighbouring jungles is used, but nothing in the nature 
of a fiux IS considered necessary. Near the furnace a regulated 
number of moulds are formed to hold about half a picul each, and 
into these the (in is run ; hut, [ may here add, that tin lor which 
a government certihcale is required, must be again smelled, before 
being expoited from Malacca, under the supervision of a Govern- 
ment oflieor, who puts the E. l.C. mark on each slab, au arrange- 
ment which has f>een found to he of very great convenience 
to purchasers of tin. After smelting, the tin is sent down to 
Malacca, either by the Diiyong or the Malacca river in small 
sampans. There is a royalty ot 10 per cent payable to govern- 
ment on all tin, the produce of the British territory. This 
right is always farmed by Chinese, — the rate obtained monthly 
may be seen by reference to the table before given. 

It is very difficult to obtain satisfactory information as to the 
per centage ol tin obtained from the ore; the Chinese are very 
indifferent to these sort of calculations, and from the process not 
being continuous and carefully conducted, no certain result can 
be obtained. I have heard it stated that 55 per cent is about an 
average, sometimes it amounts to CO per cent, and sometimes only 
to 50 per cent. The dross remaining after the fiist sinehing, is 
pounded in mortars, and again smelted in ^mall pans at an open 
fire, and a little metal is obtained. The operation of smelting is 
susceptible of great improvement, and there is no doubt (hat 
careful management would succeed in obtaining, with impioved 
appliances, a much larger return. 

The tools used are the universal chankal or hoe, and for hard 
ground a sort of pick axe, the earth from the pita is conveyed in 
small baskets, slung at the end of a slick carried across the 
shoulders; the quantity carried does not average more, each trip, 
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than a cubic foot of clay soil. The ore is always molted at ni^ht 
for obvious reasons, the difforenoe in temperature beinir very great 
betvieen day and night, fully ‘20*" in the bangsals or shed's. 

The chief mining undertakeis (all Chinese), reside in town, and 
have managers at tlie mines, visiting themselves whi'n ore is to be 
smelted, or when anything occurs out of the iHual course. The 
work at the mines is entirely performed by Chinese labourers. 
These people arrive at all the ports of the Malayan Arcliipclago 
in vast numbers at the eommcncemeiit of’ every year. Any one 
desiiing their serviees, proceeds on board the jnnk and makes an 
arrangement, by vrhioh lie ngrot'S to pay the passage money to 
the captain of the junk, and further binds himstdf (o feed and 
clotlie th(^ labourer, c.dled a ‘*Sinkay”, for one year, the pf'riod the 
latter agrees to serve. After the conclusion of the year the 
“Sinkay” Ixcorries a and is then free to remain with 

his first empIo}er on a new ai*rangement, or take service with 
some one else ; in either case he now works for monthly wages. 
The work of tin mining is very trying to (ho constitution, and 
vast numbeis of these unfortunate people lose their health, and 
indei'd their lives ev<ry year. The water coming from the 
iieighbouiing liills through dense jungles, is exceedingly cold in 
the early morning, and the \vorknjen, without nourishing food, 
finding themselves uiiahlo to endure the shock, rush to a tempo- 
rary relief iu opium: this of course after a little time weakens the 
constitution, and geneial (hhility ensues, which prevents the 
Fulferer from continuing Ids work in which (asc the unfortunate 
meets with no syinpatliy, his master turns him out, to die on tlio* 
road, thinking that ho dischaigcs his debt of humanity by can- 
C( ilnig the unexpirod poition of time, for which he had paid for 
the poor creatures his services. Tlio only assistance wliieh can 
be aflorded in these easfs is to send tlie patient down to the Poor 
House in town, if haply Ik* can bear the journey, when brought 
to the notice of tin* I^olieo Authorities. 

'fhe fjue^ition of the profit derived from the mines is one of 

g?'('at difliculty, being surrounded by so many incidents 1st 

the chance of a deep or shallow bed of ore; 2nd, the chance of 
greater or l('ss quanuty obtained in one place; 3rd, the ability and 
trustwoithiness of nianag<*rs ; 4th, the gambling and opium 
smoking propensities and improvidence of all concerned, from 
the master to the lowest Sinkay. It is beyond a doubt that large 
sums of money have been obtained from these mines by several 
individuals, sufficient, with careful management, to have put them 
on a level with the wealthy Chinese merchants of the town; but 
from whatever cause, there is hardly one of them who is able to 
carry on his w ork without assistance. The price of tin at Malacca 
has gradually risen within the last few years, from J{'14 up to 
J?'20 per picul, and the cost of production may be stated at from 
SW to ^14— this vaiies of course very much, it is rarely below 
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J'U), l)Ut flonictinies is up to jflG or ,$IS, at which cost the profit 
is Rinall. 

Tile nriners are very superstitious, indeed expensively so. They 
iina^’ine llie tin ore is under the guardianship of demons, whom 
they anxiously endeavour to propiliate by offerings. Before 
ojicning a le-w mine, pigs and ducks are sacrificed and offered 
up on the bhiine of “ Laotse," the king of demons, and the 
jiaiticnlar demon under wliose eaie the ore is supposed to iie. 
Beloro smelting similar oliservanccs are used, in the hope that 
tlui spirit will cause (he ore lo jnoduci' more tin than they might 
olheiwiMj obtain. Tln^y liavc many ideas also about the govern- 
meiil of tlieir mines; formerly (hey would not permit any one 
with shoes to eio>s (he ore stream*^, but now they arc const! ained 
to confine this fiiohibition to persona with sliocs going down into 
the ])it where the ore is lying.'*' They nay the command extends 
to every description of Jeatlier, but it is much more likely to have- 
becu a politic manniu' of excluding bhiropeans, and others who 
wear shoes, from (‘iiquiring loo much into their affairs. 

Made the necessary arrangeim*nts for starting early tomorrow 
morning, — find that there has not heoti lime, since sending out 
orders, to have llie road r(‘paired, so wo shall be obliged to walk, 
ami the ponies may lie sent back to Malacca — 1) r. m. retiicd to rest 
for (lie last time on a civiliz^'d Ix'd. 

On Tlmrsday morning, (he drd, colleetfal our party and feet out 
for Chabow, our first baiting place, a distance of lo miles. The 
Voolies had been already sent on with baggage to wait for us 
there, so that there was no impediment to our gelling tilorig 
quickly. At ^ past 7 o'clock set out, attended by tlie Coiislalile 
df the GovcnmKUit Policx* Jmrei', a body of l^eons, and the 
Pungluihis of the various di^tricls through wliieh tlie route lay. 

Tlie first mile or so of the |):ith hiv tlirougli juiigh', after which 
detaclu'd clearings witli lioiises appiMred with more or less 
freijiicney. Most of these clisiiings appear to he of reemt date, 
as they were planted witli ])iantains, generally speaking the fiist 
ci'op taken off newly cleared land; there WTre also large tracts 
of fine low lying lands at the feet of the small iiills, wliich 
appeared to he well ada|)fed for jiaddy cuilivalion. The jieojile 
arc npw^ again eommeneing to cultivate. Tor some years past 
tills part of the country has been in a very disturbed stale, so 
iiHieli so indeed as to have materially interfered w ith tlio cuilivalion 
of the soil, hut fortuiiatoly now affairs are in a much bi tter state, 
and life and property being more secure, the necessary conse- 
quences have followed in an increased and increasing cnllivation. 

The country is slightly hilly or lather undulating, the higher 
lands well adapted for spice, fruit trees, &c., and the lower parts 

* Till' Siunbasi Clinirsi’ pold minprs will not allow any pcreoii with a piuong or 
uiiibri'lla to ainnoach llifir mxiiei}, — K j>. 
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or bottoms for paddy. The soil generally is fertile, as was evinced 
by the luxuriant foliage of parts recently cleared. 

9 A. M. arrived at Rheim, a distance of 8 miles, and stopped 
there for breakfast. Being provided with a South American grass 
hammock, I picked out a cool shady spot, beside the mosque, and 
slung the liamraock, one end to a tree, and the other to one of the 
j)osts of the mosque, a wooden building. Here I enjoytul myself, 
wliile breakfast was bciriir prepared, in (he d(‘licioiis coolness of a 
strong north breeze, which came fresh and pleasant from the 
distant liills. 

Between Rheim and Ayer Panas there are four disttlcls, each 
with its mosque and establishment, Punghnhi, &o., but the 
population is very scanty; I should not think sufficient to autho- 
lize the estahlisliment of a mosque, which accouling to Malayati 
custom requires forty-four families. 

11 A. M. packed up and started again. A little on the other side 
of Rheim the open ground ceases, and we entered on a tract of 
jungle, which ended only after an hour and three quarters smart 
walking, — the distance probably is G miles. IMiere is no appear- 
ance of cultivation or population in this jungle, the trees are not 
very large, but are thickly placed with impenetrable underwood. 
The soil is a stiff clay, rather poor, and in some places laterite’^ 
crops out. Afiei* leaving the jungle we came to an open and 
partially cultivated plain with paddy fields, <501110 planted and 
otliers too sandy for pi’ofitahle culture. 

Sat down under the shade of some trees, and while our people 
were getting some young cocoamits, enjoy('d the fresh northerly 
wind blowing down from Mount Ophir, which was in front of 
our position, but still looked distant. The breeze was the more 
acce})tahle after our long and dull walk through the jungle, which 
moreover was most disag re(*able from the insutferahle smell of 
decomposed vegetable matter in the unveniilated jungle. 

After sitting a short time, set out again through jiaddy fields 
and swamps along the edge of the jungle. IMie land is low and 
well adapted for paddy cnltivalion, but the country ajipears to be 
almost deserted : — from Bheini to Chabow’, a distance of about 7 
miles, w'e saw only 3 or 4 houses and very fhw people, Arrive<l 
at the Punghiilii’s house at | to 2 p. m , found that tlie letters, 
advising of my intended visit, had not yet redched Chahow, 
eonseqm ntly no [ireparations had been made ; hov\(<ver there was 
the shell of a new house belonging to the Punghuluf'i son, of 
which W'e took possession. In a few minutes the coofus arrived, (wo 
had overtaken theni on the road,) and W'e got c ijangs (o make 
walls, &c.; set up the camp table, chairs, &e., and got a change of 
clothes, &€., &c. While (liniier was preparing I w'ent out to have 
a look round and found we were directly opposite Bukit Moriang, 
a small hill on the Cassang river, and about 5 miles or so from 

K 
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Mount Ophir. The outline of this hill wus very singularly 
shaped, one part of the hill had a clelt, the W. side of which was 
quite per[)endi(;u!ar : — it bears from Chabow S. S. E. and Mount 
Ophir E. by N. 



In the evening rain came on, and the consequent mist quite 
shut out both hills from view'. The country is very thinly peo- 
pled, there is only one mosque, and I should think not more than 
J a dozen families along the road to Mount Ophir from Rhciin. 

Friday j 4M. — Wakened the people at 4 a. m. in order to get 
breakfast ready, &c., &c , to enable us to start as early as pos- 
sible. Slept very comfortably, found the camp-bed would not 
work, on account of being provided with the wrong legs, and so 
used the grass hammock, whicli, with the cold bracing air, and 
having lots of blankets, found very comfortable. On getting up 
found the mountain covered with thick fog, had breakfast, packed 
up, and started at 4 |>«st 0. 

After leaving Chabow’ passed through a succession of swamps, 
very bad walking lor about 2 miles, after wliich we got into the 
jungle, which we retained till we anived at the foot of the 
mountain. The soil in this jungle is very poor, the roots of the 
trees are exposed on the ground, and the place was the most 
uninviting possible. The sliarp edges of tlie roots of trte^, 
exposed at every step, make W’alking also very un})leasant. 
Passed a party of 15 Malays carrying rice from Tanka to sell to 
the miners; the price I heard was 7 gantangs for the dollar, an 
advance which appears to be barely suHieient to remunerate for 
the labour of can iage on men’s backs. 

Passed Assahun ; formerly, after the Naning war, there was a 
military post here as at Rheiin, but both have long been razed 
and the troops withdrawn. The name of Assahan is said to be 
derived from a stone formerly used as a whet stoni; (from asah to 
sharpen) by the people when employed in clearing the land 
thereabouts. The stune is said to be still visible,- but I did not go 
to see it. The legend is from the Adventures of I tang Tuah,” 
and this was one of his favourite places of resort. Another is 
Bukit Pancliur near Alor Gajah in Naning ; the summit of this 
hills was his iavourite cock pit ; here to this day may be seen the 
blood of his cocks and the rice used to feed them, petrified, also 
a stone used to sliarpcn the spurs, and a print of the Hang’ a foot, 
about 18 inches long. While passing along the jungle here, one of 
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lie men re marked how fortunate we were lo have had such good 
kveather, but he was instantly checked by an elder, who then and 
-here read him and the others a lesson on the folly of tempting 
he spirit of the mountain; he explained that the mountain is 
jacred, and that any attempt to ascend it with wicked thought, or 
ifter the commission of ary offence, was certain to be foilovwe by 
retributive punishment, -^ne illustration be gave refened to the 
visit of a gentlenoin sorio. years ago; — he killed ft snake, and 
was seized w'ith fever on bis return to Ayer Panas, while 5 of 
those who had accompanied him died from sickness, caught in 
consequence of the snake having been killed. 

At i past 9 arrived at tlie foot of Mount Ophir, after walking 
a distance from Cbabow of about 8 miles, the latter part through 
low barren jungle. Crossed the Moring river and went on to the 
European mine, leaving our encamping place to the right. 
Found the soil lu'rc exceedingly rich, a splendid nndulating 
country, fit for any tropical cultivation, a fine rich alluvial deposit 
of several feet in deptli, covered by 6 or 8 inches of vegetable^ 
mould, certainly the best soil 1 have seen in (he Strairs. In half 
an hour wm arrived at the mine, found the miners, all three, laid 
up with fever and unable to move, gave (hem each a dose of 
quinine, and clii'ered them by the news that a number of their 
friends were corning up, and might he expected eveiy moment. 
Their new house, a shed about 35 feet long, by 20 feet wide, was 
just finished. Went out to look about the place, found they were 
in a corner at the foot of a small hdl (not near Mount Ophir,) 
which bounded the place on the east and north, the west and 
south being surrounded by jungle. Saw the hole where the party 
had been digging before being seized with fever. The first 6 feet 
consisted of sheer mould, such as one would see m a well in a 
deeply cultivaie<l garden. After this comes a biovvn but friable 
clay, and at about 10 or 12 feet a jet black clay, exactly like coal 
when dried ; — under this, w'hich is called by Malays “NnpaV' or 
“ Tanah Laut,” sea eai th, the gold is found in a seam mixed with 
gravel, sand and pieces of quartz, &c. While thus engaged the Eu- 
ropean mineis arrived, 15 stout looking fellows, each with a musket 
and bayonet, and they certainly looked as if they could make good 
use of these weapons, it unfortunately circumstances should heic- 
after require. Leaving the sick men to the care of their new|y 
arrived friends, I returned to my intended^caraping ground, and on 
arrival there at about 1 P. M. found the coolies had come up. 
Choosing a slightly elevated spot of ground on the banks of the 
Moring river, we had the grass and underwood cleared away, and 
set to work to cut stakes to make houses, &c., and slung the ham- 
mocks between two trees. By the time we bad things a little lo 
rights a heavy shower of rain came on, whic]||||a8ted till evening 
with intermissions. At 2 p. m. after the first shower, crept out 
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of my resting; place to take a look round ; directly in front of us, 
at a distance of 2 or 3 miles, stood Mount Ophir, in all its magni- 
ficence; the atmosphere was clear alter the rain, and at the top of 
the mountain, heavy while vapours were rushing swiftly past. 
On the f-ides wore a number of what appeared to be waterfalls of 
exquisite beauty, perfectly white and glancing in the sun light, 
but on examining with the spy glass I fonnd these were places 
where the rocks were bare, and some of them had vertical marks 
as if of quartz or some white stone;— at our distance they had an 
appearance between snow and silver. Numerous waterfalls were 
\isibleall along tlie face of the mountain. Altogether the scene was 
one of beauty and grandeur not easily to be forgotten, and afforded 
me gratification as long as the light lasted. Some of the falls 
must have been several hundreds of feet down the faces of rocks 
lying at angles of 75 or 80^ from the earth’s surface. When 
engaged in examining them a dense u'ass of fog would arise and 
in 10 seconds comjiletcl^ hide the hill, to show forth again as 
suddenly after a time. 

Our camp was of a somewhat primitive form ; in the centre 
were two grass hammocks suspended between trees, and over 
each hammock was a house made by driving into the giound 6 
posts, 3 at each end, these were connected by 3 long sticks, and 
on these slicks weie hung cajangs in the same way us in a Malay 
boat. On each side of the hammocks was a shed about 20 or 25 
feet in length, made in the same way. Here our peoph?, about 40 
in all, found shelter. The Malays on such occasions make beds for 
themselves by laying small sticks, about 1^ or 2 inches in diame- 
ter, on the gronml close to each oilier, — on these sticks they spread 
their blanket, if so fortunate as to possess such a luxury, and, 
rolling themselves up in its folds, appear to sleep soundly and 
comfoi tahly. To our ideas the bed seems more adapted for a bag 
of rice than for'flesh and blood, however use makes perfect. Our 
Botanical friend, the collector of plants for government, had how- 
ever different ideas. Going out in the afternoon I saw at the end 
of the camp a bundle of leaves and grass about 8 or 10 feet long, 
and 3 feet high. On going close to examine, I found a hole, and 
looking ill, saw iny friend sitting on liis haunches, with two 
Malays. In answer to my questions as to liow he would sleep, he 
said he could not think of sleeping in such a place, that next night 
lie would sh op on ihc top of the mountain on the dry rock, but in 
these miuhly places he always spent the night on his haunches. 

All roun(l our camp were traces of elephants &c., a favourite 
watering place being close, so at nightfall 4 fires were lighted, and 
we went to bed. I slept very comfortably ; — the cold air from the 
mountain was delicious, and we were not distuibed in any way. 
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Ascent of Mount Ophir. 

Saturday morning awakened the people at A past 4, to get break* 
'ast, and prepare for our ascent. No rain, but at day light found 
:he mountain surrounded by a dense fog. Our “Religio” informed 
ns that he had heard the salute of twu guns, usually fired from 
ihe top of the mountain, on the eve of a successful ascent. The 
salute was duly Teturned, after a wonderful amount of bowing and 
genuflexion, a matter in which all the native party took a warm 
interesi, and which could have been omitted only at the risk of a 
misfortune. 

Packed up of a change of clothes, some good cajangs, and lots 
of blankets. Went lightly laden, as from the stories we had heard 
of the difficulties of the ascent, I was afraid of over-loading the 
men. 

At J past 6 A.M. set out to walk to the foot of the hill, found the 
ground swampy, but the soil remarkably rich, the vegetation was 
luxuriant to a degree I had never before seen, partly owing, 
perhaps, to the season of the year. Passe<l ihe tracks of elephants 
&c. in great numbers ; in one place the lalang grass was about 
7 feet high, and from the marks, the elephants must have been 
amusing themselves with a dance, so closely were the prints seen. 

At 7.30 commenced the ascent — found it rather stiff atflrst, it is 
not easy walking for people not accustomed to it. At 8.5 got to the 
place where one of a party of 3, who lately went to Mount Ophir, 
had stopped. A sort of pen was made and the gentleman, with 2 
coolies, slept there till morning, and then returned to Chabow. 
The jungle trees here become larger, and different to those on the 
plain, Haw vast quantities of all manner of aiomatic gums and 
resins &c. The path was slippery from the late rains, consequently 
we had to go very slowly and carefully. 

At 8, 40 got to top of first hill. Thermometer exposed 76^ — no 
sun, thick fog a liille above us, strong northerly wind. Observed the 
rock cropping out here and there, found it to be sandstone, soil infe- 
rior on the top, rich soil always better at the sides and bottom of the 
declivities from “ dStritus.’^ Numerous tracks of elephants &c. — 
saw the marks, on the trees, where elephants bad been rubbing them- 
selves, sometimes they were 9 or 10 feet high. At 8-50 arrived at 
the place where another gentleman was obliged to stop about 2 
years ago, from fatigue. He had made a stockade, for protection 
from the wild beasts, our Botanist accompanied both these parties, 
saw the marks of the fires all round the stockade. 

At 9 A.M. gained the top of ajnarrow ledge leading along towards 
the large mountain, felt the full force of the breeze here. Therm. 
700 j-wno change in trees, no appearance of rocks, went along this 
ledge, or spur, for about J a mile, gradually ascending, when we 
came to a steep descent, down which we walked for some minutes, 
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when, without any level ground, a very steep ascent appeared 
before us, part ot (iunonjif Moriau^. The appearance of the 
jungle here (juite alters, none of the trees a^’e more than 3 or 4 
inches in diameter, all straight, with verv little foliage, no shade 
from the sun, saw however one large fir tree, about 15 or 16 
inches in diameter, l)Ut not lofty. At 10.20 sun out, but not 
strong, shaded by light fog, thermometer exposed 72^^. Strong 
IV. wind, very cool and pleasant, — beginning now to get more 
accustomed to the iip-bill work. 

Saw a number of monkey cups, full of water, collected a quan- 
tity in a glass, fourul it deliciously cold and pure. Continued 
ascending the steep side of the biii till 10.30 when we arrived at 
Padaiig Patu, the rocky jdain.’^ We found it however very far 
from being a [)liiin, seeing that the rock lay at an angle of about 
45^' — went along the rock to th<‘ right, for about 200 yards, to a 
waterfall. Here we lound the remains of a hut, and determined 
to rest and have breakfast. Calle<l for the Hint and steel to 
make lire, found the carrier bad not yet arrived, waited for him, 
wb(‘n bo came struck a light, found there was no firewood, — it 
would have been quite against all rule to have collected wood 
while waiting for the flint and steed ; gatliercd firewood and made 
a fire, called for riee, found that the rice coolics had left the rice 
behind, on examining found that some of the people had brought 
a little rice for private use, collected it all, found there would 
be enough for 2 meals, set to work to cook, and, at last, succeeded 
in getting hot waU'r, and the people got tlndr rice &c. Fog had 
partially cleared off, Therm, exposed 76'\ Padang Batu is a 
Bandbtone rock lying at an angle of aboul 40^^ to 70% in many 
places cracked, transversely to the hill, and m ilh numerous veins 
of quartz from a quarter to half an inch thick, runniijg up and 
down the hill and visible at irregular distances to the bottom 
of the precipice. The rock is very difficult of access, and, in 
some places, inaccessible without the numerous roots of trees and 
vegetable growth in the crevices of the rock- There is here also 
one of the numerous waterfalls visible from the plain, and there 
is every appearance of the whole rock bding washed by water 
courses in rainy weather. The soil on and about the rock is a black 
spongy decomposed vegetable matter, — in some places, where 
protected, rather deej>, and various curious and rare plants and 
shrubs are to he seen. No jungle trees on the face of the hill, 
but merely thin leafless shrubs. 

A heavy fog continued to roll over from the North, but, to 
the South and West, it was clear, and we fancied we could 
recognize places along the Malacca shore. Saw a very beautiful 
monkey cup, called the Picture plant,” it was about 7 inches 
lon^, and would hold nearly a pint — when held to the light, at 
a little distance, it has the appearance of a coloured picture of 
buildings &c., seen in the magic lanthorn. 
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At 12 o’clock started again, after an hour and a half’s rest, 
•—lonnd the hill very steep and shrubby, sun shining brightly, 
lo shade. At 12. 15 got to the top of Gunong Tundoh, one 
»f the three peaks seen tioni the Malacca Side; fonrnl the summit 
lat, but very limited, about 15 feet long and 7 or 8 wide on the 
V. E., and, a few feet lower, there is another peak of even smaller 
limensions. Saw' Mount Ophir opposite and very close, but 
)etwGen us there was a deep declivity. The road instead of 
vinding round GtinouL, Tundoh at the elevation of Padang Batu, 
vhich is about the same as the bottom of the declivity in front 
)f us, comes directly to the top of the mountain, and then goes 
18 directly down again. On descending the far side found a large 
overhanging sandstone rock at the side of the jiathway, trees the 
came as on the other side, stunted shrubs, and everything had 
i wet marshy appearance. Soil spongy peat, and everything, 
trees, stones, &c., thickly covered with moss. Soon got to the 
bottom of the declivity, shut in from the breeze, and found the 
atmosphere dense, heated, and impregnated with offensive marshy 
odours. Although to our feelings the air was warm, by the 
Therm., exposed, it was 74*^ At 12. 30 commenced our final 
ascent, found it exceedingly steep, so much so, that w’e were as 
much dependant on our hands as our feet, caught roots of trees; 
and brunches of shrubs, and thus palled ourselves up. The soil 
is only a little spongy matter which supports a poor growth of 
shrubs; if by any chance the t*’ee9 &c. w'cre to be burned down, 
the mountain Would be perfectly inaccessible, as the soil, now 
protected by the vegetation, would be washed down the hill, leav* 
mg the bare and almost perpendicular rock. In two places, on the 
side of the path, there are most dangerous openings into a deep 
cleft in the rock, and without great care, one might inadvertently 
slip and fall a distance of 20 or 30 feet down the rock ; the sun 
was very hot here, and for the first time, I had a severe headache^ 
attended with strong throbbing on the temples; washed my fore- 
head with brandy and felt much relieved ; — sun again obscured. 

At 12. 55 anived at the hanging rock. Thermometer 74*^ 
same as in the last hollow, it was foggy and we determined to wait 
liere, particularly as it was to be our sleeping place. The summit 
is about 50 or 100 feet higher. Felt most particularly tired, spread 
a cajang and blanket on the ground, look ofl'my wet clothes and lay 
down, got a cup of tea, tfiat sovereign refresher under such cir- 
cumstances. We were lying under a remarkable overhanging rock. 
Like all the other rock 1 had seen on the hill, it is a hard sand- 
stone, and lies north and south at an angle of about 40^ to the 
earth’s plane — it projects about 30 feet, under it is another portion 
of the same rock lying on a slightly sloping plane, and on this 
latter, about 00 feet long and 10 or 15 broad, W’erc we to shelter 
ourselves during our slay. At the outer end there is a small 
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reservoir into M'hich the water from the higher land finds its way 
hy Ijidden channels. At this season there is no scarcity of water, 
we bj oke down the dam, let off all the water, cleaned the place, 
and in 10 minute's, after building up the dam, the hole was full 
again. No appearance of the fog clearing off to tlie northward, 
i)owover on the south and west we had glimpses of the plain fre- 
qiienlly. 

At 3 P. M. went up to the summit, found an irregular plane, 
about 30 feet by 15, but unfortunately, so fiinged round by fir 
trees and hushes as to prevent a general view. The north wind was 
very fierce and piercing and large drops of moisture constantly fall- 
ing hy evaporation from the fog overliead, sufficient to wet ns. Ther- 
mometer exposed 07 At one end of the plain, there are 2 rocks 
from which might he drawn a fanciful resein bianco to the Mexican 
Teocallls. The i ock is of sandstone, very hard, and covered on the 
S, side by a coating of conglomerated crystals of quartz, no 
appearance of either mica or felspar, in fact I saw no granite on 
the mountain or about its base. The rock was so hard us to make 
it a matter of no small difficulty to break pieces off for specimens, 
even at the sharp edges. One place is covered with initial h -tiers 
of names. I was enabled to make out the following : — WTL. 
i84S-DL-AR-JH -BW— IF— MF— and 3 names in the 
Cliincse character; to those were added TB and J B. The rock 
was sO" exceedingly hard that after a few blows the edge of the 
chisel was completely worn off. The vegetation on the top of 
the mountain is quite that of temperate climes, pine, fir, spruce 
&o., and various kinds of ferns and ino.-'Ses. There is also a tree 
called by Malays tlie Glam Bukit or Moiudain Glam tree, hut 
w ith a smaller leaf, and different bark to the common glam of the 
plain, the bark of which is used for caulking native boats &c. 

The Malays were very busy collecting medicinal plants and 
roots, for which tin's mountain is famous, — being unpolluted hy the 
sound of cock-crowing, or in plain English, being very little fre- 
quented, its treasures are still unexhausted. These roots &c. are 
very highly valued, as is sometimes proved by the fact of rich 
Chinese and others sending all the way from Singapore and 
Malacca, at great expence, to procure siqtplies, when recommend- 
ed by the Malayan Pawangs. 

At 4 p. M- became very wet, no appearance of the fog clearing 
off, feeling of cold not great, except in the breeze. Thermometer 
exposed 66® ; — went down to the overhanging rock ; — one of the 
peof)le brought a corked buttle, with 2 slips of paper, read the 
names of two gentlemen who had come up the mountain last year; — 
date on the paper llth March 1852. The papers were quite dry 
and uninjured, restored the bottle to its place with the neck down- 
wards. 

At 4. 36 under the rock, sheltered partially from the N. East 
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^ind, thermometer exposed 68^, but when the sun shines, through 
he clearing of the fog, it rises to 70^ in its |)lace under the rock, 
bout 2 feet within, in the shade. Sheltered as we are from the 
dnd the feeling is not more cold than at Ayer Panas in the early 
lorning : — saw a few shells, too fragile to carry, very small and 
ransparent. 

At the inner end of the floor rock there is a small stone, about 

feet high, with a place on the top to receive a flooring beam, 
’his is part of the residence of a celebrated hermit, Datu Tungal 
the solitary), who resided here many years in the odour of sanc- 
ity till his death about 30 years ago. lie dealt extensively in 
nedicine and charms, which he used to take down to the plain, 
□ his customers, and return with provisions &.c. They also 
isited him, on the raoiintain. On one occasion, however, some of 
lis votaries coining up could not find him, and as every practica- 
»!c search was made, it was considered that he had been taken 
Lway miraculously. The body was never found. Associations such 
.3 this are calculated to make a strong impression on the Malayan 
nind, and taken in connection with tlie majestic solitary appear- 
Lucc of the mountain, and the dilliculty of access, we can be at no 
OSS to account for the feeling of veneration and dread attached 
o it by all classes of Malays. Before wc started in the morning 
ind all day long till nightfall, some of the more devout of our 
latives were engaged in prayer and I have no doubt that many 
jcremonies, tluj relics of an older form of worship, were perform- 
id, which would not have proved edifying to tlieir Arab priests. 
I'Ve waited patiently, under the rock, for evening, in the hope that 
die fog would clear oft’, as often luijipens at this season. It was 
very tantalizing — sometimes the snn shone out brilliantly, and there 
^V'ls every appearance of a clear evening, but, in an instant again, 
•very thing was dark and dismal, with the mist rushing past 
continuously and with great velocity from the N. J'k The natives 
been me very cold as evening advanced, and huddled together 
under their cainbUiys — fortunately 1 had brought a number of theso 
native blankets, as, if left to themselves, they would have raado 
no provision for warmtli. 

At 5 p. M. Thermometer exposed under the rock 66® ; — it must 
have been several degrees lower on the top. 

At 5. 4-j went to the toj), in a sort of desperate chance to get 
a view, waited till nearly dusk, but a thick mist continued to rush 
jiast from the N E. Thermometer exposed at 6 p.M. 62'*: — return- 
ed to the rock, thermometer 64.^^ : — a few minutes past 6 the mist 
}>artially cleared, and in front of ns, (our aspect being westerly) 
W(‘ saw the sea, and the Malacca coast. I could not however 
distinguish places, as the interval of clearness was so short. 
Tiiouglit I saw a ship olf the mouth of the Moar river. Had 
dinner and made ourselves as conifoiialile as cireiimslances would 
admit, first 1 spread a cajang, thrice doubled, on the rock, on this 
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a blanket, also doubled, and lying down, had another blanket 
to cover myself. I need hardly add that I had as much clothing 
on, in the way of woollen socks, flannel jackets &c. as could be 
conveniently managed. The fog cleared off* as the evening ad- 
vanced, but the water from the rock overhead kept up a constant 
drip, drip, all night, and at one time on awakening I found it esta- 
blished on my pillow. There was a cajang hung in front but as, for- 
tunately, there was no rain, it would have been better away, it 
only served as a funnel to collect the wind on us, in the shape of 
a draught. Thermometer close to my head at 9 p. M. 63^ and in 
the morning, at 5 o’clock, at the same place, 63®. Slept very well 
considering, except for the water dripping from the rock, the 
cajang being too short, and my feet having been all night on the 
bare earth &c. &c. A fine clear starlight night, but at 4 or 5 a. m. 
a thick fog came on again, so that our prospect of a good view 
was bad. 

6lh February — 6 A. M. awakened the people to get breakfast, 
found them not so miserable as I anticipated, they had made large 
fires, and huddled themselves round them during the night. 

At 6. 30 had breakfast, the fog clearing off' observed Gunong 
Tundoh W. by S. J S. became colder, thermometer outside the 
rock 62®— went to the top, natives said it was not so cold as below; 
observed thermometer 63®, or one degree higher than below, but 
this was in the sun, and tlie rock below, having a western aspect, 
is shut out from the sun till evening. 

On the road to the top saw an enormous scorpion, the first liv- 
ing thing “ferffi natuiu*,” except swallows and sparrows, I had seen 
since leaving Malacca. Found the atmosphere on the top partial- 
ly clear, but mist was still flying past, jmd the plain was only seen 
through a thick veil, resting about mid way to the bottom. To the 
eastward and north the whole county appeared to bo an undula- 
ting region covered with thick forcfcst, while towards the western 
or Malacca side numerous oases” of cleared land were visible. 
From the fringe of fir trees growing round the table land on tlie 
summit there is no general view ; — indeed it is only at the northern 
end that a range of even 40® can be obtained. 

At 7. 30 thermometer exposed steady at 62i® — the air is now 
quite clear and fresh, hut the plain remains obscure. Observed 
Bukit Batang, Malacca bearing N. W. by W. J W. Rurabow 
Iiills W. by N. J N. and the other end at Tamping N. W. by W. 
Bukit Putoos W. N. W. 

At 7.45, as there was no prospect of the mist clearing off altoge- 
ther, and as the clouds were beginning to rise, determined to take 
our final departure, — thermometer exposed still 62 J®, — Stopped 
a few minutes at the rock to collect the party and start the coolies, 
after wiiich we began our descent, leaving the rock at 8 A. M. 

At 8.29 reached the bottom of the first descent, walked quickly 
but carefully, holding on tightly by the roots and branches of shrubs 
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Old looking out for holes. From the bottom we arrived at the 
op of the Gunong Tuudoh in 5 minutes. Mount Q^hir peak 
)ear8 E. by N. thermometer exposed 66^°. The strong cold 
)reeze was very refreshing, after the stifling and unpleasant air of 
he hollow. Observed the side of the mountain to be in some 
)Iaces almost vertical, saw enormous masses of rock exposed, some 
vith water rushing down, at difterent angles from 40^ to 90<^. 
Found a yellow land shell. 

At 8.30 thermometer 71^ started again and 8.50 arrived at 
Padang Batu — found the plant collecter, who had started before 
js, busy at work gathering plants &c. 

At 9.20 arrived at the bottom of Gunonj Moriang and along 
he ridge, where the two gentlemen, who ascended the mountain 
ast March, slept for a night in going up. The remains of their 
ilianty are still to be seen on the road. Observed a part of the 
•ock, sandstone, cropping out here, with a thin vein of quartz 
unning up and down the hill E. N.E. — Cut two flne sticks of the 
^ penawan opie” which is famous for making cooling applications 
or the head, in fever and headache. Thermometer exposed 70 
iun shining, but a cool breeze blowing across the ridge, wliich is 
hickly covered with thin high shrubs. Went on a few hundred 
eet and came to a descent, down which we went till 9. 35, when 
jve reached the bottom. This is the separation between Gunong 
Tundoh and Gunong Moriang, as seen in the accompanying out* 
ine, taken from the sea at the Moar river. 



No. 1 Stopping place of Mr L. 

„ 2 do. do of Ml M. 

„ 3 Top of Gunong Moriang. 

,, 4 Sleeping place of 2 gentlemen last March. 

„ 5 Padang Batu. 

„ 6 Gunong Tundoh. 

„ 7 Mount Ophir, 

„ 8 Eastern extension. 

At 9. 45 arrived at the top of Gunong Moriang, crest runs N. 
W. and S. E. Mount Ophir hears E. tluTniometer 1\^^. 

At 10 A. M. arrived at stopping place of Mr M., Mount Ophir 
lears £. S. E. thermometer exposed 78®-— continued descending 
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along tlio side of Gnnong Moriang, route leading more northerly. 

At ari ived at Mr T/s stopping place — After leaving MrM^s 

stopping *lace the road tamed to the left, or W. side of the hill, 
and tijufl shut out the breeze as well as the view of Mount Ophir. 

At 10.45 commenced again and in 20 minutes or at 11.5 reach- 
ed the plain, tlms completing the descent in 3 hours and 5 minutes. 
The ascent, it will be recollected, occupied 5 hours, including one 
hour and a half spent at Padang Batu for rest and refreshment, 
in addition of course to numerous short stoppages to rest, make 
ohservalions and write notes See. Found it very hot on the plain 
— Thermometer in the sun ]20'^ Three hours before, on the top 
of Mount Ophir, it was 92 J”; so that we expeiionced a change of 
degrees of temperature in three hours. 

At 11.35 arriv('d at camp alter a sliarp walk of half an hour, 
and was very happy to get into the hammock, under the cool 
shade of the trees. 

At 1. 30 had a bathe in the river, found the water deliciously 
cool, — having just descended Irorn the mountain, close to us, it had 
not had time to be aifeeted hy the heat of the plain. Prepared to go 
over to visit the Europeans’ hut, hut a heavy shower of rain coming 
on, prevented me. After wc had left the top of the mountain 
thick clouds came over, and the whole mountain was enveloped in 
a dense fog. 

At 4 p. M. went over to the diggings, saw a little Malay hoy 
W'ashing, very busily, with a cocoanut shell, examined the shell 
and fojimd a small (juantity of gold dust in tlie bottom, and over 
it a number of crystals, purchased the latter and went to look for 
more, obtained some from an old man, a mata inata of Ineho 
Allang. As I was going away the mata mata came tip wiili ait 
air of great mystery, holding something in his liaiuls. [ asked what 
w'as the matter, and, after some time, he handed me a hit of ston(.*, 
with yellow marks at one end, Jle appeared to think it a great 
treasure, and said sucli stones are found very rarely, once in 7 
years or so, that the yellow stnlf was gold See. See. I examined 
the stone and Ibiind it to he an agglomeration of small crystals, 
with a coppery tinge,— the yellow marks were not mineral but an 
earthy colouring matter, probably yellow ochre — there was not the 
slightest trace of gold. The old man appeared to be disinclined 
to part with the stone, hut, os I had been kind to him and given 
him a dollar, he gave it on the condition that I should send his 
name to Madras.’' Why he wished to be celebrated at Madras 
I don’t know, but I suppose, as there was formerly a military 
post garrisoned by Madras soldiers at Assahan, near his place, 
that he had heard them speaking oft’ Madras, and fancied Madras 
to be the head quarters oi our Government. I now fulfil my pro- 
mise by stating that his name is “Aiyat,” his title “Mantika with 
the moustache” and his residence the Succedano gold mine at the 
Moring river, near Mount Ophir, Found the Europeans going 
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) dinner, and therefore did not disturb them, intending to call 
10 next morning, on my way to Jamoontah. 

At 6. 30 returned to camp, found an answer to a letter sent to 
nche Allang at Jamoontah. The Inche had sent a messenger to 
scort me to his country, and promised to find accommodation at 
amoontah, and boats &c to take me down the river Moar. 
determined to send back the armed escort and to go on with as 
0W people as possible, and to this end directed the Constable to 
irepare to return with his people tlio next morning to Cassang. 

Monday, 7th February, 4 A. m. The Constalilc awakened his 
>arty, prepared his baggage, and started at 0 a. m. At 7 a. m, 

set out for Jamoontah, with 13 men, in half an hour arrived at 
he diggings, found the Europeans busy at work, digging a large 
lole at the foot of the small hill quite close to the jungle. They 
lad got down about 14 or 15 feet, the first 10 or 12 feet consisted 
)f a light brown alluvial earth, a very rich friable clay, or mould, 
hen for a foot or two it became more adhesive, then came a layer 
)f coal black clay, called ^‘Napal,’^ this was about 0 inches thick, 
inder it came white clay mixed with red earth, and they expected 
hen soon to reach the auriferous stratum of loose earth with gravel 
ind small detached lumps of quartz. The Malays have never 
lug so deep as this, they generally work close to the streamlet, 
Liid expect to find the auriferous earth at a depth off! or 8 feet, 
)ut the Europeans, some of whom have been in California and 
8. Wales, arc very clear on the necessity of going deeper, and 
hey appear to feel satisfied that they have chosen ground, which 
[uust, if properly worked, prove very remnnerative. 

Went on in a North and East direction, for Jamoontah, throngli 
ow sw^ainpy jungle, sod ap[>arcntly very good, trees of a large 
^170 — passed through several streams, and always found mines 
near the water, but nearly all the mines abandoned,— out of 10 or 
12 mines, only saw people, a solitary Malay poiliaps, working 
in two. Soil uniformly brown friable clay, with quantities of 
broken quartz kc. at certain depths. One of the places was 
worked dilferently from tlie others. It was a dry mine. A number 
of circular holes are first dug, about 4 feet diameter, down to the 
auriferous level, about 0 feet in this instance, when they excavate 
at that level, from one hole to another: the earth is carried to the 
edge of the river, and there washed in gutters &c. At most of 
the places however they contented themselves with washing the 
earth found on the banks of the streams, leading the water after 
them, as they advance. Some of the mines were much deeper, in 
one instance about 20 feet, this had been worked by Chinese, they 
had dug out the bed of a stream to that depth, and to a consi- 
derable extent; the place was quite filled with pieces of broken 
quartz, of all sizes and appearances, some round white pebbles, 
some clear as crystals but of irregular shape, and some the 
ordinary quartz. We continued on in the same N. E. direc- 
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tioii for a long timo, the road was very had, in many places we 
liad to go, for hundreds of feet, along small sticks and trees, 
across swamps. All the land appeared however to he good, 
and well watered. Observed two very remarkable trees ; one 
was surrounded by a very extensive and irregular, indeed fan- 
tastic, series of buttresses, winding in various directions about 
the tree, and reaching to a considerable distance, 25 or 30 
feet, from tree itself, somewhat in this shape, the buttresses 


started from a heiglit of 20, 15 and 10 feet from the ground 
and gradually decreased in height, as they increased in distance 
from tho centre of the trunk. The other was an oil hollow tree; — 
at the root was a sort of cave about G or 7 feet in diameter, this had 
been filled with earthy matter, but was now nearly eaten away by 
deer, the marks of whose feet, about the size of those of a year old 
calf, were thickly imprinted all about. We walked on without 
stopping from 7 a. m. when wc left the diggings, till 12 o’clock, 
when at last we got clear of the jungle, and by our guide’s account 
were near Jamoontah. However we oidy exchanged a swampy 
jungle with a bad road, for a swampy jungle, with a worse road, 
till 1 o’clock that we reached our halting place. This, consider- 
ing the nature of the road, was the hardest day’s work we had, — 
our hours uninterrupted walking must have brought us over 20 
miles. 

Found Inche Allang and Tuanku Boosoh, two ordinary looking 
Malayan villagers of Malacca, and was received with every atten- 
tion. A liouse had been prepared for me, at the opposite side of the 
yard, and into this I went at once. It was nicely matted, and taking 
off my wet clothes, I lay down and* tried to sleep. The effects of 
the rapid descent from Mount Ophir, however, were now shewing 
themselves, my knees, and large muscles of the legs, were so 
painful that I could get no rest, and it was not till after a long 
and vigorous shampooing that I felt sufficiently relieved to obtain 
any rest. As the tea had not come up I had a cup of hot pepper 
water with sugar, which was very refreshing and much more 
wholesome than cocoanut or common water. At 3 o’clock in 
came a famous Malay curry with rice and trimmings, such as 
can be had no where hut from the inner appartments of a real 
Malay house, — did ample justice to the inene’s liospitality, and 
now, being refreshed, I prepared to go to the hall of Audience. 
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5ent a messenger to state my wish to see the Inche, on which one 
)f the Panglimas was sent over to escort me. On arriving found 
he place crowded with rather dirty looking Malays, walked up 
o the head of the room where Tunku Boosoh was seated, at the 
sdgc of a small Turkey carpet, a similar carpet being placed oppo« 
iite him intended for me, and on this I squatted. Inche Allang 
vas seated next, and below Tunku Boosoh, in deference to the 
atter’s higher rank. Made a speech, which was listened to in 
lilence, and when finished a sort of humming noise arose all round, 
[nche Allang, who occupied himself, during the interview, in cut- 
,ing up a betel nut, replied, and in a short time, the business part 
jf the meeting was concluded, when a general convei'sation arose. 
E' cry one appeared to be entitled to speak, and some of them 
gave their opinions pretty freely, and without any other deferen- 
tial observance than a slight bending of the head and upper part 
of the body. After about an hour 1 retired, with the same cere- 
mony as on entering, a lane being formed down the centre, and 
every one standing up. It was a necessary part of my dignity to 
have a following, so all my people arranged themselves near me, 
and took part in the ceremony, greatly to their own gratification 
doubtless. 

On returning to the house allotted to me, and which was mine 
pro tern, and as such not liable to interference or intrusion of any 
kind, even from the master of the place, I had a levee. The Ma- 
lays crowded to have a look at the wonderful things I had brought, 
and were never satisfied staring. They would seat themselves on 
the mat, opposite to where 1 was sitting, and enjoy a good hard 
stare, with the greatest gravity, and in total silence. Some of tlie 
“ anak Rajah'' however, with their cast off court aii s, were 
sufiiciently loquacious, and made up for the greater politeness and 
gravity of their less favoured countrymen, by squatting down, with 
tlieir heads and the upper parts of the body quite hare, (court 
fashion) and making all manner of jicrt enquiries. When my 
dinner came, however, the excitement increased ; all were anxious 
to see the animal feed" and they kept constantly coming up by 
one door, sitting down a short time, staring in all gravity, and 
going down by the opposite door to make way for others. . 

At 6 p. M. went out to have a look round the place. The 
Inche's house is a plank affair, such as a 10 dol lax's a month 
Cranny would live in, at Singapore or Pinang, it was surrounded 
by a mud wall which is however now dilapidated and neglected. 
There are 3 miserable little huts outside the wall, and not another 
house within miles. To have collected the number of people 
we saw, must have exhausted the whole country for miles round. 
A little outside the wall there is an open space surrounded by 
cocoanut trees of colossal growth. I had a chair carried out there 
and sat down, surrounded by a great lot of the younger ones. 
They had no amusements. 1 suggested the foul hall, but they 
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could not play, they wanted to fi<^ht cocks, but this I forbid as 
improper, and, as it bounded their ideas of public amusement, 
there was an end of the matter. One man, who was accustomed 
to go to Singaf)ore to trade, favoured me with a long tirade 
against tlie tyranny and oppression of Malay Rajahs, accompanied 
by a very flattering comparison with the different state of affaii*s 
in the English Territories. He said, how can the Malaya 
improve or develope the resources of their country? If a gold 
miner finds a bit of gold larger than 2 mayams, it is a Royalty, 
and, as such, seized by tlie Rajahs. If a hunter shoots an 
elephant, it is a Royalty, and, as such, seized. If a cultivator 
has a very flne buffalo, or a game cock, or any thing worth 
taking, tlie Rajah steps in and seizes it; even iheir wives and 
daughters are not exempt from tliis system of seizing. Under 
such eireumstances how can the coiuilry be cultivated, or 
population increase? 

It is to be feared that the population of the Peninsula is 
fast d(!ercasiiig. In former years, when the Malayan Kings 
were powerful enougli to prevent tlie oppression and tyranny 
of tlie petty chiefs, there were large pojmlatiois in all their 
countries, but now! where are they? Go up any of the 
rivers, (he principal seats of Malayan population, and you find 
the banks for inib'S and milo'^, without a soul, and every few 
hundred yards you liave a diflercnt local name, doubtless the 
name oi some floiirisliiiig campong in past days. The returns of 
our three Settlements do not shew any increase to account for such 
a remarkable depopulation in even the neighbouring territory, so 
that the only way lo account for it is the melancholy fact that the 
race is tiecoining extinct in places beyond the fostering (as com- 
pared with their own government) care of Eurojiean governments. 

While seated here my attention was attracted to two boys who 
were engaged, apart from the others, in some mysterious manipu- 
latioiis which soon resulted in tlie a[)pearance of bubbles, blown 
by tbem into the air. They proceeded, not with our time honour- 
ed pipe bowl and dish of soap sinls, but in the following manner; 
—one of them li.id a half eocoaiiut shell, in which was a quantity 
of gum, mixed with some li([iiid, so as to be reduced to a very 
thin eoiisistency, the other dipped the end of a hollow paddy 
stalk into (In' mixture, and turning it rapidly round so as to have 
the stuff eipially distributed over the end of the stalk, blew through 
the pipe in the mariner of a glass blower, forcing tlie air bubbles, 
thus formed, into the air. The bubble glistened and varied its 
colours in a remarkable m inner, in the rays of declining sun, and 
had a very beautiful appearance, the boy followed its course, 
and when falling, blew it up again, in this manner keeping it 
suspended in the air for some minutes, when, bursting, he blew 
out a tii'sh one. I could obtain no information as to the origin 
of ilua game, whether it had been iutioduced by Europeans, and 
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adapted in gum, or was itself indigenous. Like many other marks 
of civilization it may have originally been oriental and have 
travelled to the westward. 

At 0.30 observed Mount Ophir, apparent distance about 20 
miles, bearing S.W. 

7 p. M. — hung up Mosquito curtains and prepared f r bed 
under the fear that mosquitoes &c. would prevent sleep. However, 
was agreeably disappointed, as there were no mosquitoes, or any- 
thing else to annoy one, except that in the middle of the night a 
tiger commenced to growl quite close to me. I started up and on 
looking round, found Inche Allang^s large tom cat with a cold gril- 
led fowl, which had been left outside on the raised platform near 
my bed. Puss had possession of the fowl nomiuo obstante” but 
being greedy, thouglit it necessary to keep up a continuous growl, 
to prevent others from interfering, and, inconsequence, ho lost his 
fowl. The growling in iny dreams exaggerated itself into tho 
roaring of a tiger. There is a moral in tho story of puss growling 
and losing his prey. 

Tuesday, 8tli February — Awoke at 6 a. m. after a famous 
sleep, found iny logs still stitf, but a walk will set thtit to 
rights, Inchc Allang came over and asked me to stay another day 
with him, this I declined with many thanks, but agreed to stay 
till 9 o’clock. Thermometer exposed was 7()^ at G a. M. — a fine clear 
Iresli morning, promising a hot day, — however, as our walking is 
now nearly over, this is not of so much conse(|nence. Took leave 
of Inchc Allang, and at 9.23, set out wiili a Panglima for guide 
to the Moar river. Guido said we should gel sampans in tiie 
Jamoontah river, and go down in them to its confluence with the 
Moar river j tho distance ho said was very lit tie — a mile or two, 
however wc walked oii without stopping till half past 10 o’clock, 
when we got to the landing place where wc liad to look for sam- 
pans. The course was ;d)out N. E. through as fine a country as 
iieart could desire, splendid rich, deep, soil, capable of growing any- 
thing, fine level tracts suited for paddy, and undulating ground 
at higher levels witli soil admirably adapted for sjiices, fruit trees 
&e. but here as elsewhere on our journey there was very littla 
appearance of cultivation. The only sign of industry seen was on 
a level tract of rather high land on the bank of the river, where 
means had been used for irrigation. The river had been dammed up 
and the water led over the field. Wc may judge of the fertility of 
this soil from the fact that the brush and grass were tlien 3 or 4 feet 
high, although a crop of paddy had been taken the same season. 
In passing over a slight elevation near Jamoontah observed some 
“ laterite”, the first seen since we left the Rlieirn juiiglo. Wait- 
ed at the landing place for half an hour to get boats. Allang had 
sent men on before to arrange about the boats, hut of course it 
wa.s too much out of rule to expect they should do any thing till 
we arrived. However at 11. 5, the parly got on board 3 small 
M 
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tampans, and set out on the Jamoontah river, and a more winding 
disagreeable river I have never been on. The channel of the river 
it to slightly marked, as to make it difficult, now when the banks 
are overflowed, to follow the proper course, and that course 
was so winding that in the middle boat I had frequently in front 
boat No. 3 — and behind boat No. 1. The clu^el was sometimes 
teen at the distance of 5 pr 6 yards fromlisJSiptining in an op- 
posite direction, and before we could arrive at thia^ place, we had 
perhaps to go round J a with the bend of the river. The 
place was shady, bowever, , and mCcpmffirt of sitting, after so many 
days jungle walking, felt as a relief. * iffiermometer exposed 
in the boat 82^^. ,Iu tke dry season this-river, now so full as to 
overflow the whole ^^untry, is nearly dry. Not the slightest ap- 
pearance of cultivatioj^Orh^ulation. 

Ntipn, arrived at of tho Jamoontah river whore 

into ^he MoarAyeiHii.Herc there is one house,' the 
‘iproperty of the’ Panama wW was escorting us. He had been 
warned to have^his^^at rea^fc^dt of course he had left it^to the 
last minute, and now ne very, cd^y. asked me to stop till to-morrow 
to givd«him time tq get his &c. ready. This I refused point 
blank, and had my baggage putihlo the boat at opce. When he 
saw I was determined to g6, he comraonced to get ready in earnest: 
— he had first to fill tho boat wilh paddy &c. for ballast, and then 
to get oars, &c. ready. By dint of pushing we got ready at last, 
and started at J past 1, but wc had only got a hundred yards 
down when we discovered that there were too many of us for 
comfort. The boat was about 20 feet long by 5 broad^ and tlicre 
were 15 of us to sleep, cat^and work in it for 2 days. The rowers, 
moreover, had no room, and the top weight w'as dangerOu^ so wc 
brought up one of the sampane, ami put 4 inca into it. MfVe start- 
ed finally at 1.45 p. m. Mount Ophir W. S. VV. Thp^iver here 
is about 80 or 90 yards wide, and the current very rapid, — as we 
proceeded moreover we found many enormous trees lying right 
across the channel, where they had been blown down, and left 
without any attempt to clear the way. This made the navigation 
difficult, and at night positively dangerous. A little below the 
Jamoontah* confluence, we saw a narrow channel of about 3 feet 
wide, with a strong rush^of water dhwn it into another river, sepa- 
rate from us about 6 feet, we came to the place again after a long 
winding. A little labour expended here, the next dry weather, 
would cut off 2 or 3 miles distance in the navigation. 

2.30. Left bank Qualla Segamet, the residence of the Tupion- 
gong ofMoar. This place, with several others about here, is at pre- 
sent '^tabooed,’^ on account of small pox, or as the Malays express 
it putchob,'" that is, 2 sticks are set up, and, from a string hung 
across them, a number of ** putchoh” or leaves are hung, as a sign 
interdicting the approach of any one. It is said that 3 out of 10 
of the people along theHbanb of the river about here have lately 
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died from small pox. The Tumongong himself, at this time, was 
suffering from the disease and could see no one. , The place 
(Segainet) had a melancholy deathlike air about it. There were 
about J a dozen houses, but we did not see any one moving about. 
The present Tumongong is a young man, who had been raised to 
the dignity by Tuanku Boosoh and Inche Allang, at the decease of 
his relative Tuanku Syed the late Tumongong, but he has not 
been instituted properly. He is very yopng, and being quite unac- 
quainted with affairs, is in the hands Jt his uncle Tuanku Boosoh 
and Inche Allang so that his authority is not qti^h respected. The 
residence of Tuanku Boosoh is a ^hort dj^tahde' up tire Segamet 
river, but he fled from his, people, jjf the small pox, and 

is now residing temporarily with hii^on^in’d%w*aild relative, {nche 
Allang, at Jamoontah. *• 

There are a few eocoanut and ' at Segamet, b^t 

apparently nothing beyond this, ^ ^ ^ 

2. 50 — left bank Tipping TinjJme — uninhabiHi^now, but tiJKo/ 

are great numbers of fine dobrjyK- and oHlr { Tees planted by 
former occupiers. The soil, as section on the bank of the 

river, is a deep friable clay, under V^getabl^nould of 2 or 3 feet 
in depth, * 

3 — left bank Mandoh, a few miserable huts on the bank of 
the river. Two months ago a remarkable tragedy occurred here. 
Two medicine men, Lebby Serepan and Ismail, were, together, 
attending small pox patients. They were both a little cracked, one 
of the two requested the other to kill him with his chinangkas (a 
chopping sword), which the other as readily did, cutting his head 
nearly off at a blow. The relations of the deceased were not satis- 
fied with the account of the transaction given to them, as to deceas- 
ed having^ consented to his own dfeath, and, in consequence, they 
killed the survivor. ^ 

3.10 — Right bank Bukit Segantang — inhabited by people from 
Borneo, high banks — not many houses visible, fine jungle, river 
about 60 yards wide, current very rapi<I— general direction hero 
changes to S. W. The river, now so full and rapid, is said to be 
nearly empty in dry weather, and exposes a fine clear sandy 
bottom. One of our boatmen has been 2 months coming down 
the river from Jouipole, its source, with tin, in dry weather. 

3. 20 — Looboo Liman Manis, a deep indent, like the con- 
fluence of another river, no inhabitants, banks of river cleared, 
large forest inside. 

4~-Tanjong PoCtoos, very fine jungle, no inhabitants, gene- 
ral direction 8. W. 

4. 20 — Right bank Tanjong Pootoos Bankong, a low 
swamp with only one bouse; — stopped here to cook, ground over- 
flowed, no cultivation, used as a stopping place, found a number 
of boats in the creek, current still very strong. Mount Ophir not 
visible since we left Qualla Jamoontah, probable speed 6 miles 
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an hour, as wc had 2 sots of oarsmen, one to relieve the other, 
probable distance from Qualla Jamoontah to Tanjong Pootoos 
Cankong 15 miles. 

6. 15-^ hnished dinner, and started again. Had a grand 
pumj)kin curry, part cargo pumpkins. On backing out of the creek 
were carried some distance down the river broadside on, before we 
could turn the boat properly, and then found ourselves close to 
a large tree lying across the river, with only one small passage for 
a boat. It put one in mind of the original navigators of the 
American rivers shooting past snags and sawyers &:c. 

20. Right bank Teluk Kamoodie, no inhabitants. 

C. 30. Right bank Biawah, no inhabitants* 

6. 35. • Left bank Suka Mcnanti. 

It began now to be dark, so I could not write any longer. The 
other observations of (his r.iglit were written in the morning. 

Our Panglinm was earnest for me to stop here and sleep till 
morning, representing the extreme danger of the navigation &c,, 
however, as I thought wc were over the worst of it, I refused 
to stop, and as 1 (p. was sleepy, having been up to a late hour the 
previous night discussing matters with Inche Allang &c., I reliev- 
ed liim from the liclm, one of my own people knowing tlic river 
a little. The sampan, provided with a dammar torcli, was sent on 
a-head as pilot, and we followed the light. In this way we got on 
pretty well; sleep was out of the question, as llierc was a conti- 
nuous screeching of Bight, Left, Left, Right,,Riglit, Riglit, Right 
&c., ad intiiiituin, the same being steering directions from the 
look out man a-head to our helmsman. At 8 p. m. an open plain, 
Padang Tooic, on the left bank, hut with no inhabitants. The jungle 
hereabouts is not so large. About 1) Bukit Kippong on the left 
hank, a few small houses, and on the right bank, a little lower, 
Trusaii Labis, open plain, no people. 

10. 30. Arrived at Penkallang Kotab. I had been dosing 
and on looking up, saw a very bright red redecting lamp, on 
shore in a house, with a number of other houses near it. In the 
clear stairy night this place formed a most enchanting picture; the 
numerous houses, the cultivated banks, the fruit trees, plantains, 
cocoanuls &c. gave it a very enticing appearance and I almost 
felt tempted to stay till morning. C3n the left bank of the river 
there is very remarkable tree ; —from the upper side it is fantastic 
in shape, very bushy, and stands elear out by itself in the river ; 
as it appeared while seen from the lower side it was a most per- 
fect resemblance of a tiger's head, with open mouth. T’lic Rajah’s 
house is on the right bank, on a point which appeared to be form- 
ed by a deep indental ion in the river. 

This place was formerly the residence of the Tumongongs of 
Moar, but on the death of the last Tumongong in 1847, it became 
the inheritance of his sister, who had married Tuankii Johoh, 
the present Ikiniongong removing up the river to Qualla Segamet. 
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Some years ago Tuanku Jolioli, a Bugis Prince, son of Rajah 
Kraing, (this word appears more like a title than a name) came 
over to the Straits, on a trading expedition ; he was unfortunate 
and having lost all his money, was ashamed to retuni to his own 
country, so, being in the Moarat Penkallang Kotah, he determined 
to settle, and marrying the Tuinongong’s sister, on that prince’s 
death succeeded to his wife’s portion. Tliere arc said to be 
a great many Bugis with Rajah Johoh, and he is permitted 
to govern his country without interference. It certainly is the 
only place on the river, above or below it, where there was seen 
the slightest trace of cultivation or industry. Probable dis- 
tance from Tanjong Pootoos Bankong, 4 hours and a quarter, 
at () miles an hour, say 25 miles, add to Jamoontah 15 miles, 
total distance from Jamoontah to Penkallang Kotah 40 miles, Loo- 
1)00 Sooah, left bank, no inhabitants, small jungle. Naga Moo- 
lah, right bank, paddy fields and a few houses. A little below this, 
there is a work which would do honour to a more advanced race. 
The river makes a long bend and at one place the two parts 
approach to within 50 or 60 yards of each other, this neck is cut 
through and the channel of the river, hereabouts 200 yards wide, 
is altered. We passed at night so could not distinguish whether 
the cut was artificial, or natural from the bursting through of the 
water itself. The probability is, that a small channel was dug in 
the dry season and the water, getting into this, gradually washed 
away the earth till it had formed a sufficient cliannel for the river. 
The cut is about 60 yards long, and 100 yards wide, and saves 
about 2 hours in the passage down. Campong Pawang, right 
bank, a hill with a few houses. 

Linga, left bank, small jungle, houses inside. 

4 A. M. Wednesday, Dth February, awakened by a very 
smart shock, jumped up and found the boat broadside on and cap- 
sizing, but fortunately she was brought up. I’oiuid we bad gone 
full s{)ccd on the Liang Batu, a celebrated rock in the centre of 
tlie river, here 150 yards wide, and 7 or B fathoms deep. This 
rock is look^ on with great veneration by tlie Malays. In 
former times Nakodah Raggam threw over the ballast from his 
vessel here, and it became “ bctuali” and increased in size, till it 
appeared at the surface. Our Panglima was clamorous on the 
subject of our having struck on ii, he says he and others have been 
passing up and down that river for years, and no one ever struck 
on it before, and that it bodes some good or evil to him. He 
quite forgot that he w^as in the habit of passing it by day-light, 
and not with a sleepy crew and steersman at 4 a. m. after a hard 
night’s work. The pilot boat men say they called out, but as he 
was half asleep, he did not hear them. The first extraordinary 
event either for good or evil which occurs to our friend, within 
the next 3 or 4 years, will be attributed to the Liang Batu, and, 
consequently, the sanctity of that rock will be increased. 
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The above named Nakodah Raggam was the husband of the 
more celebrated Putri Gunong, (or as it was at that time Pulo 
Ledang. Pulo means island, the tradition being that Mount 
Ophir was formerly surrounded by the sea). One day the 
Putri was sewing, and her husband, who was sitting with her in 
the vessel’s cabin, commenced to tease her, she told him to let her 
alone, but persisting, his finger was pricked by her needle. Unfor- 
tunately he died from the wound the same day, she concealed 
his death, and coming on deck ordered the Juragon (sailing 
Captain) to put her ashore on the Island of Mount Ophir, to 
bathe ; she went on shore, and disappearing, all search for her 
proved vain. The Putri sanctified the island, end she resided for 
many years between it and the Rumbowe hills. It is on account 
of her bounty that gold is found at Mount Ophir, and that every 
person sleeping on the mountain is blessed with pleasant dreams 
of fairy-princesses &c. &c. No one ever dreams of men and their 
doings, when on Mount Ophir. 

On the left bank at Liang Batu there arc paddy fields with a 
few houses. The rock is in the centre of the river, it has two 
peaks above w'atcr, we struck between the two, and the men get- 
ting out on the rock were able to keep the boat steady and push 
her off before wc were quite over. At first the Panglima thought 
it was an elephant, on whose back we had struck, and he looked 
about for his kris, but of course it being wanted, was not to be 
found. Probable distance from Penkallang Kotah 5^ hours at 
6 miles — 27 miles, added to 40, total from Quallah Jamoontah 
67 miles. 

Sungie Issab, left bank, hill, a few houses, largo jungle, the river 
about 200 yards wide, current not so strong as before. At this 
place there is a Batu Hampar, that is a flat rock spread” over 
the channel or rather the river passes over a rocky bottom. It 
W'as not visible as the river was very full, 

5. 30. Pagoh, a large carapong on the left bank, with houses 
and population. 

6. Panchur, left bank, formerly a populous vi^ge, but now 
deserted, there are large groves of valuable durian and mangos- 
teen trees, the property of its former inhabitants. 

• 7. 15. Sungie Tampayang, left bank, one or two bouses, 
here we bad a splendid view of Mount Ophir, for the first time 
since leaving Quallah Jamoontah. It appears very distant — peak 
bears N. W. by N. Current now nearly slack, tide rising. 

7. 25. Stopped to cook, the tide being against us. The last 
part of the journey from Liang Batu we have not had the current 
strong with us, the speed may be calculated at 4 miles an hour 
which would shew from 4 a. m. to 7. 15 A. M. 3 hours J, say 3 
hours, at 4 miles, 12 miles, add from J amoonath 67 — total from 
Jamoontah to Sungie Tampayang 79 miles and 1 more to 
Gressik, makes 80 miles from Qualla Jamoontah to Gressik. 
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9. 30. The people returned from the shore, having boiled 
their rice. They say that on landing 10 elephants were on the 
plain, within 20 yards, and would hardly move from them. 

9. 45. Started again expecting to meet the gun boat at 
Gressik, tide strong against us, with a head wind. Passed alon^ 
the Gressik lands, high banks, splendid jungle inside, lots of wild 
nutmeg trees on the banks of the river. Observed the heads 
of the cocoanut trees all cut oft', said to have been done by the 
owners. As they could not live in the country from extortion and 
oppression they determined to leave nothing behind them on going 
away. It is melancholy after hearing stories of misgovernment 
and rapacity to find them borne out by such proofs, and indeed 
no one can behold the country of the Moar, 80 miles of which we 
had traversed and found to be unequalled for fruitful soil and 
general advantages, without feeling regret that no remedy can bo 
discovered for such an unfortunately state of affairs. 

10. 45. Gressik, found the gun boat, and was delighted 
to exchange my Malay boat for the spacious deck and, by compa- 
rison, magnificent accommodation of the ** Nancy ’k I was glad 
also to see the genial face of her intelligent commander after so 
many days of Malayan doings in the jungle. While waiting lor 
the turn of tide a miserable little old man came off in a canoe 
without a paddle, liis name was Tungal, and he said he was the 
Panglima Dalam of the Punghulu Besar of Gressik. He recol- 
lects the three gentlemen who went to shoot elephants in the 
Moar 4 years ago, and was full of wonder at their tremendous 
prowess &c. 

11 35. Got up anchor and started, fresh breeze with us. 
River very clear, deep and wide, might float a line of battle ship 
here. 

11. 55. Ring river falls in on right side, and Gressik river 
on left side, up both of these rivers there arc paddy fields and a 
few cultivators. Ring, however, has the greater population and 
cultivation. Saw Mount Ophir, a little below Ring, bearing N., 
strong breeze carrying us on at the rate of 5 miles an hour. 

Towards the afternoon breeze slackened, and we commenced to 
row, continued till 7 p. m. when the tide making strong, we 
anchored ; from J past 11 till 7 p. m. we must have gone 2 hours 
at 4 miles, 2 hours, at 3 miles, and 3J hours, at 2 miles or total 
20 miles. Spread the awning, put up a side curtain, got a 
matrass on deck and took ofl‘ 12 hours of sleep without a check 
and in the morning felt quite well. The long continued discom- 
fort at night, the bad and ever changing jungle water, constant wet 
clothes and badly cooked food, had rather knocked me up, but 
this 12 hours on the deck of the gun boat revived me complete- 
ly. In coming down the river where we had dinner the previous 
day I had a cold and sore throat from wet feel. The cold had 
been kept off by constant moving about, but the sore throat was 
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rather increa‘?inG^ as evening advanced, so I asked the Panj^Uma 
if the Malays had any medicine for sore throat. He said, yes, they 
steep a fish hook in a little water and drink the water. This 
appeared to be curious and simple, so I got a common Malay fish 
hook, brass, put it into a tumbler and pouring a little water on it 
left it to steep for a few minutes, and then drank off* tho water. 
This was at G p. m. and in the morning the sore throat was gone, 
and has not since returned. I dorft know what the Doctors will 
say to this, I only tell it as it happened. I may add however that 
at the same time I had a curry hot enough to burn a throat lined 
with iron, and that I w'rapped myself well up in blankets during 
the night. At midnight the boat started again and arrived at the 
mouth of the river at 4 a. m., but we were obliged to anchor, as 
there was not enough water on the bar to ])ass out at once. Were 
it not for this bar (he Moar river wou\<l be navigable for vessels 
of 200 or 300 tons up to Penkallaug Kotah at least. The dis- 
tanec passed over between midnight and 4 a. m. may be about 
8 miles, added to 20, gives 28 from mouth of the river to Gressik, 
and from Gressik to Jamoonlah 80, or total from mouth of the 
river to Quallah Jamoontah 108 miles. These distances of course 
are merely rough estimates and are not to be depended on. Prom 
the winding nature of the river and the bearings of Quallah Ja> 
mooritah it is not probable that the wliole course of the river, 
taking a straight line along the known chief bend about ilukit 
Segantang can bo more than 50 miles from that Quallah to the sea. 

Prom the mouth of the river Mount Ophir bears N. by E, 

G. A. M. Got under weigh with a line N. E. wind, and ran 
np the coast for half an hour, till opposite Taujoiig Gading, tho 
residence of Tuunku Purboo, mother of Tuaiikii Ali, eldest son 
of the late Sultan of Johorc. 

Went on shoro, found Her Highness living in a comfortable, but 
small plank house, with her daughter Tuankii Sahriah. Tlie old 
lady was very vivacious, and appeared to be intelligent and quite 
able to look after her own attairs, very few houses or people about 
her. After an hour’s chat left again, on the beach wc saw a 
swarm of plover, so many as actually to blacken and hide the 
ground, a gun fired among them would have killed 50 or GO 
ut a shot, — had no gun, so we left them alone and went on board. 

9. 35. Got under weigh again with a strong N. E. breeze, 
reefed fore and main-sail and at J past 12 got up to Pulo Javva, 
at Malacca, or a distance of upwards of 25 miles in 3 hours in a 
small bout of about 35 tons, and thus ended a trip which occupied 
exactly 8 days. 
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CHAPTEH IV. 

OEKERAL CHARACTERS OF THK BURM A-TI BET AX, OAIfOBTIC A«l> 
DR AVI RI AX LANGUAGES. 

To illustruto tlie transition from the Chinese and ITltraindian to 
the Indian and Tibetan formations, I have not given a separate 
place to the Eannan, but have included it in the monosyllabic as 
well as in the Tibeto-Tudiau groups. If I could assume that the 
Burma-Tibetan and S. Indian languages were nowhere or in no 
degree directly connected, T should at once proceed to evamine each 
as a distinct alliance. But some of the intermediate languages 
have aflluities so decided w ith both, t hat a se])aration of the two 
groups thus connected cannot he satisfactorily eslal)lislied without 
first considering them together. Tim extension of both the 
Bunnan and Tibetan systems into India will ahvays render it 
advisable, for many purposes, to embrace the whole in one view. 

The non-Ariau languages of India, from their Tibetan and 
Tibcio-Bunnan members on the N. E. to the Tamil in the extreme 
south, have many features in common, and in their ideologies 
appear to be distinguished from each other more by culture or 
development than by organism. Their words arc generally crude; 
they have a decided dissyllabic tendency ; they make a great use 
of particles to express relations and genera; the more abstract of 
tliose have a common indefinitiumss in tlicir application ; above 
all, their collocation has a remarkable agreemoiit, and strikes us 
the more from being, in most ri^spects, the reverse of our own, so 
that w e cannot at first follow an Indian sentence till we read it, 
or most of its component parts, backwards. 

But the discordances are almost as strongly marked as the 
adinitios. The Tibetan and Tibeto-Bunnan when compared with 
the Tamil present a great contrast. The former abound in mono- 
syllables ; their words seldom exijoi'd two syllables ; tlio syllables 
have little or no cohesion^; words do not unite ; euphony is little 
studied; and inflexions are rare or absent. The Tamil, on tho 
other hand, has great powers of combination; its words and parii- 
cles have a strong agglomcrative tendency ; euphonic and flexional 
changes are^ very abundant ; and the agglomerations form real 
phonetic unions. The difference therefore is mainly a phonetic 
one. Tlie phonology of the south is advanced, plastic and energe- 
tic,_ while that of the Tibeto-Burman languages has hardly waken- 
ed into life and motion. 

The intermediate languages present few traits that arc not 
found in the groups at the two extremities, and if wo conflnod 
our view to India, and the physical characteristics of tlie indige- 
nous tribes from tho Himalaya to Cape Comorin agreed as remark- 
ably as their languages, the only quesiion would at first lie 
whether evidences coidd be trace j of a irradual idionutic di'wcifc). 
N 
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ment from the north to the south. But the S. Indians form a 
complete p}lJ':^jeal contrast to the Tibetan and Tibcto-Burman 
tribes, ancl their language has a closer agreement, phonetic as well 
as ideologic, u ith sonic foreign tongues than with the Tibeto-Bur- 
man. The S. Iiidiaus present at least as great an aspect of Indian 
antiquity as tlio Tibeto-Biirmau tribes. If the one race occupy 
the most retired portions of tlie N. and N. E., the other fill the 
goutlicrn extremity to the sea. There is no reason for supposing 
that the Tamulian phonology is not as essential to the Tamil lan- 
guage as the Tibetan is to iliat of Tibet. If wai believe that the 
latter was crude and nou-aceented in the mouths of the family from 
which the race that now speak it have descended, we must believe 
also that the harnionic and fievional phonology of tlie Telugii- 
Tamulian tribes was that of their parent family, wherever it 
originated. The two races being OHsentially ditferent, physically 
and intellectually, w'e have no riglit to assume lliat their languages, 
with phonologies so distinct, have any direct and close connection. 
The collocation belongs to a class wliicli embraces a large portion 
of the globe, and tiiere are even some ideologic features which 
bring the Tamil nearer to remote IMid-Asian, nortliern Aso-Enro- 
pean and Asonesi;in languagi^s, than to the Biirma-Tibetan. Eor 
any thing we can gatluu' from the collocation alone, the geogra- 
phical proximity of the Tibetan and Dravirian may b(' accidental 
and their aHiiiities may belong to an areliaic era w hen the ethnic 
roots of both were far removed in space i\.ssuming that the tw'o 
languages have been brought into India by ilill’erent races, the 
question {hen arises whetln'r, amongst the internuHliatc languages, 
remnants of other distinct pro-Arian formations are to be found, 
and a principal object of tlie details that will now be given is to 
furnish an answer to this (piostion. * 

Sec Ut. TIBETAN AND BUR.MAN.t 

Tibetan, in many respects, takes a ])laco between the Burman 
and the more advanced postpositional languages. Compared with 

• Although the ohject is ethnologicul, the present chapter in general, deals with 
the Tiheto-llltraindiiin and Indian languages ethnograpiucally. In the succeed- 
ing ehapters 1 shall endt;a\our to fake a more extended and e.' hno logical view of 
the great linguistic formations which have buccessively prevailed in India and 
Ultiaiudia. 

In the It-t iSoction I liavc selected Burman for comparison with Tibetan, be- 
cause it is the only language of the Tibcto-Ultraindian alliance that has been well 
invc'^tigat'^d, and bceiuise, as wil* appear in the sequel, it has been less influenced 
by the (’hino-Ultraiudmn or Dravirian formations than the Karen, or the lan- 
guages of the Vuum, ami Naga-Nipal groups. A further reason is its close con- 
nection wiili Singpho, winch, from its prcialenee in the fljiper Irawadi basin, is 
geographically the nearest of the known Tibcto-Ultrahidian languages to Tibetan. 

t Principal autiionties : liur man — See previous references. Tibetan ; — Csoma 
lie Koros, Grammar of the Tibetan language”; Abel-Bemusat, “ llecherches 
sur les langues Tartares” ; W. Robinson, Notes on the languages spoken by the 
\arlo\H tnhos iiihahitMig the valley of Assam and its mountain confines/’ J.A. d. 
xviii. l.mi (HDC), H. II. Hodgson, “ On the Aborigines of Nor- Eastern India” 
ih, lOI'f with comp.uuti'c localmUrics ot »pok«u and written Tibetan.) 
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tlie latter, it is distinguished phonetically by its consonantal com- 
binations, which, however, are greatly softened and even obliterat- 
ed in* the speech of tlie cultured communities, and by an absence 
of accents whicli prevents the phonetic fusion or composition of 
words In tliis respect, as in the complex consonants, it approxi- 
mates to the Burman, which, in common witli tlio other tonic 
languages, is devoid of that great caiise of linguistic development, 
the habit of impressing ideologic unions and intimate connexions 
on language by a phouetic unitising of words. But an adaptation 
of sounds to each other may bt; remarked In the change of some 
of the postfixes with that of the preceding letter. Thus the pos- 
sessive postfix is kyiy Ihi, khyi ov yi, according to the preced- 
ing vowel; and the transitive and locative is in, du, ru w su. 
Many of the particles, segregative, definitive, emphatic and rela- 
tional, have \arial)le phonetic forms. The phonology, as a whole, 
is evidently in a transition slate, li is, in many respects, unfixed, 
arbitrary and obscure. The ancient strongly articulated and 
complex sounds are being lost. The cultivated dial('ct exhibits an 
extraordinary phonelie degeneracy. Many distinct letters liavo 
now the same sound, sluwving that the articulative energy must 
have decayed since th(‘ introduction of the alphabet. The ancient 
'Jhbetan phonology dilft'red greatly from the modern Burman in 
its sonant tendencies and in the variety of its eonsonantal finals. 
The modern written hingnage has t(‘U simple finals, four of which 
are made compound by adding the sibilant. These are ?/, 7?j7, w; 
y; d; r, J; s, h; h; nys, ma, ya, ha. The absence of the surd t 
and of the Ultraindlan and (liiiu'sc plionologios, is not less 
remarkable than tlic presence of tlie sonant // and d, which must 
be considered as repnesenting k an<l t. llie ancient written 
language bad also tlie compound liquid-dental finals i\d, rd, hi ; nf, 
rty It. In the modern spoken diaha't the sonant tendency has 
disappeared, and the ancient sonants, as well as the aspirated surds, 
ha\e nearly tlic same pronunciation as the simple surds. Many 
of the initial consonants are eoinplex, and tiu'ir complexity is 
further iiicreasi'd by the use of fixe pn'fixnal biters, xvhich are al- 
xvays written but are seldom pronounced, althoiigli they are, in 
reality, formalives. These prefixes are all sonants, y, d, b or v, m, 
h. Besides these formative ])refi\os, the liquids /, r and a or a, 
an' prefixed, and r, I, y, postfi\('d to other consonants. Like the 
formative prefixes tlu'y arc now silent in the polished sjioken 
dialect but are preserved in the xvrltii'ii. In Komlio and Sifan, 
that is in Khampa, the silent letters are still pronounced. 

The following are examples of the consonantal ('omhinations, the 
silent letters of the polislied or Idiassa dialect being italicised 
^^-sang, r7gu, izhiigs, wchurings, /^brumar, /ulug, //gro, smros, Zebags 
irjog, Ztogs, &sams, 7<phra, irgya, 7».s‘gra. > 

Like all the S. E. Asian languages, Tibetan has aspirated conso- 
nants, chh, (bf pb : aud, like Lhmese and Burman, it has also 
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aibiiant forms, ts, tsh, ds, zh, sh. These sibilants, the Italian * 
the initial h before other consonants, and the power of i^bruptly 
combining consonants, connect the earlier Tibetan with the earlier 
Burman phonologies. Both systems have become highly emascu- 
lated, but the Burman in a much greater degree than the Tibetan. 

In the spoken dialect, the old or written dual is changed to k 
and sometimes ng, while occasionally it is elided or vocalised; d is 
elided or vocalised ; b is changed to jp , n to ng, but the reverse 
also takes place, all tho nasals being favorite terminals in the 
spoken as well as in tho writtem lajiguage; s is vocalised or 
elided ; initial gr becomes gg ; initial d and dr arc changed to 
th. Ex. {writteni^) pbag {spoken) pak; mig, mik; lag, laugo; Mug, 
deh; gyug, gyugo; /^rgyud, gyc; ^gad, ga; /mhhod, chwe; Z»zhib, 
hip; Auab, guap; uyam, nyen; drau, thang; yi^yis, nyi; /chags, 
chhya; gro, gyo; dengtse, thaiida. 

100 w'ords give the following finals 

vowels ng n m kg dlrshpb 

Wr, 50 13 7 5 — io a 1 5 4 1 — 1 = 50 

Sp. 57 9 6 0 11 I 5 2 — 43 

From this it appears that the nasjils form nearly one-half of the 
consouaut terminals, the gutturals onc-fifili, and r omvteutli; the 
other sounds being comparatively rare, with tho exception of s in 
the written language. Of the 4 s tiuals, only 1 is simple tho 
others being (js 2, and ons 1. 

The crudeness of the Tibetan plioiiology is also marked by the 
absence of that vocalic harmony, which is so distinguishing an 
attribute of tho northern members of the post positional alliance, 
from Hungary to Japan. It is further connected with the adja- 
cent languages to tho S. E. by tho number of its monosyllabic 
words, and, as a consequence, of its liomophons. The loss of tho 
tones is the principal lundamcutal dillerence betw cen Tibetan and 
Burman, for all the grand characteristics of the postpositional 
fermatioii arc found as well marked in the latter as m the former. 
The Burman, fiowever, combines with these characteristics several 

f mominent ones wiii.ii comiert it with the other Illtraindian 
anguages and the t'hiuese. ISucli are llu; tones, wiiich, reduced 
though tlu'Y are to two, tho light and grave, serve to preserve a 
mouo.syLlabic eliaracier and j)ri‘vcnt thr (h'cided dissyllabic form 
wiiich the language' would at onee assume if they w'cre lost. Such, 
also, are tlie segre'galive or generic paiiirles. T wmuldadd the use 
of double worebs that is, of twm words siuonimous or nearly so, if I 
w^ero not salisiicd that a large portion of the voeables of the Tibe- 
tan, and of other luori' decidedly dissyllabic languages, arc also 
similar double words, the eonsiitueiit parts of which have, in 
general, ceased to be used, or to have a meaning, separately. 

These remarks being premised, there reniiuns little that can bo 

» 
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( Vf/fT yi’Tu'a) of tlie Malay alphabet. 
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considered as peculiar to tlio Tibetan when compared with Bur- 
man, or even with the rest of the cruder postpositional languages. 
The ideology is the same. Words are either crudes or culpable of 
conversion Irom one fonn to another by postplaced particles; the 
collocation is inverse; the action word has generally a nominal or 
participial form; a succession of connected principal words have a 
common relational word or })article, or an action word, placed after 
the last the particles indicative of the direction ancl time of an 
action have a less restricted meaning tlian in more advanced langua- 
ges, the same particle, for instance, being applicable to present and 
future, ai\d some directives indicating motion (jictual or ideal) 
from and to, as well as its consequence, rest at, in or on, an 
object, t The particles are numerous and much compounded, so 
that in these languages w'C find the basis of tlu? agglomerative 
fornmtives of the Scythic, American, Euskariau and African 
systems. 

The power of building up sentences by a succession of crude 
wnrds, which become connected by the r(^troaction of a final acces- 
sory or action word, is exhibited, in an opposite direction, in the 
sequence of several particles or aiixiliary words, which are cemented 
by the preplaocd principal word of which they are serviles. It is 
in this mode that the more complex expressions of time arc forra- 

• This power of strhigjin}; crudes tof^ether, and treating the whole as one utter- 
ance or word, for the pui poses of indicutinir relation, is also a trait of the allied Scy- 
thioo- Japanese and even <d the American ideology, the only jicculinrity of which, in 
tins respect, appears to he the extent to which it ean give a closer phonetic unity 
to tiie expression, by throwing olf non-essential, servile or amissive parts of poly- 
syllabic words. It thus adds phonetic to ideologic unity. But the same tmit is 
necessarily exhibited, in some licgree, by every other language of the same class 
in which the plionology is fluent. Examples may be found in every linguistic 
region, as in Japan, Australia, India &c. The American languages differ from 
the Burman in their phonetic power, more than in their ideology. The Indo- 
Kuropean and Semitic families also exhibit the same power in some ol their mem- 
bers (e. g. Sanskrit, Greek), but the predominating habit of indicating relations in 
eaeli of the separate principal words is antagonistic to the long root- aggregations 
and agglutinations of the earlier languages of the same development as the Indo- 
Germanic basis, (the Burman, Tibetan, TamuUan, Ugro-Tartarian, Japan, Austra- 
lian, American &c.) 

t In Tibetan the liirectivcs which would lie case-ending if the phonology were 
more advanced are the possessive, transitive or locative, and agentive or instrumen- 
tal. The first serves alsoas a qualitive postfix, that is, qualitives are substantives 
considered as possessive. Tlie second is at once transitive {to, into &c.) and purely 
locative {at, in, on.) 

The instrumental or agentive is «. In the purely instrumental form it is post - 
fixed to the possessive particle. Postflxed to the locative or ad-transitive it 
renders it ex-transitive fy/w//}. Postfixed to words used actively, it makes them 
past or completive. These various uses appear to be referable to its radically 
active and hence Intensitive power . Active and causal verbs take the instrumental 
particle, that is, the action is made passive or possessive in form, os in Malayu- 
Polynesian. Ex. “by rne the house was built” for “ I built the house”; but the 
instrumental being simply the possessive with the active sign, the expression 
is, “mine (act.) the building (past or corap.) the house”, “mine was the house 
building.” 

The other directives are merely substantives, and in no way distinguished from 
other substantives save in their more frequent use. 1 heir substantival character is 
proved by their following the possessive postfix, e. g. khang-pinang-du, literally, 
“ house-of interior- to”, to the interior or the house, i, e. into the house. 
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ed. The Burnian has also «p’eat power in this respect and admir- 
id)ly analystis the Indo-European ideology. In Bnrman even a 
Rweession of proper names may be treated as a unity, and take 
the plural postpartiele -do. So a suceession of substantives take 
the indefinite plural -mrja. The directive (case) particles follow 
the ])lurul ones.* 

'J’ln^ only remarkable deparfaire of the Tibei.an and Biirman 
from the Ugro-Tatar collocation is the placing of tlie qualitive after 
the substantixe, which is the more worthy of notice from the 
Chinese and Taniuiian agreeing, in this respect, with the Tatar, 
while tlie Ultraindian (including Barman) and the Asonesian 
languages agree with the Tibetan. 

Anothi'r feature re(|niriug rtnuark, is the considt'rable use that 
is made in Tibetan of postpositional monosyllabic jiarticlcs -as ile- 
flnito and indefinite articles. All or most of tliese are reducible 
to varialiuns of two words primarily signifying man and 

woman (ma.^ mo)., or male and femah‘, and a third {ka, ga ^e.) ap- 
plied to Inanimate substances. t In particles such as these w'e see 
the origin of mascidnu*, feminine and neuter postfloxiona, and also 
of definite artieh's, winch can generally be resolved into segregatives 
or demonstrative pronouns (/ic, she, it, that, i^c.), and these, in 
their tmm, into substantives or crudes signifying ////ay 
and thing inanimate , the former, again, often distinguishing human 
from irraf ional and masculine from feminine. The other regular 
defiiutivii postfixes are ng((, ngc,ge, ill, which appear to bo variations 
of one pailicle and are probably radically identical with ga.X But 

* The Hurman and Manshn, in tin ir possession of an oiycctivc particle, are neann* 
than Tibetan lotln^ inflectional languai^es. Hut Tibetan sometimes uses its dative 
and locative postllx /a as an objective. A particle similar to the Hurman is found 
in the Oceanic langimgcs, and is used in them, as in Hurman, cither for the dative 
or objective. 

t The following is a list of the regular postfixed definitives, — pn, vn or ha, ma, po, 
VO or bo, inu ; tlieir comhinations jw wo., papo, pa?uo, rava, vapo vania, 
vamo : ha, hha, ga, vga, go, ngc, ni. The distinctive radical powers of these par- 
ticles nave been in great measure lost. Several suhstantives take either nia, or pa 
indifferently. The vowel o has an intensitive or emphatie power, having, in this 
respect, an analogy to « As ^ forms the agentivo ami causative and is used in the 
corapletivi' (or past tens*), so u renders words assertive and is also used in lorming 
the imperative In strict analogy with the.se apjilications, is its oHice in the defini- 
tive, for po, mo vVc. are obviously the radical pa, ma ^-o. with the substituUon ol o 
for a. Csoma de Koros says “ the terminal ions po,vo, (ho) are a sort of definite 
ariiclcs or emjdiatie particles, denoting a person or thing especially or in an eminent 
degree”. “ With some nouns po and vo as articles denote the male and the 
female.” With animals pho may be used for males and for females. “Tlio 
terminations ma or mo denote a female or anything of an ambiguous gender”, 
meaning neuter. Hut the masculine postfix is also applied to neuters. Pa, po 
and mu, 7 )io are used as masculine and feminine personative terminals like our -er 
and -OSS. Ex. Uot-pu a Hot-man or Tibetan man, Bot-7«o a Tibetan woman; 
Sok-pa, Sok-mu, a Mongol man or woman; Hor-po, Hor-rno, a Turk man or 
woman. It is apjilied in tlie same way to names of professions &c. 

The definitive is sometimes used after the ouahtive as well as the substantive, 
as in “ king-the great-the” for “the great king.” When two substantives are 
connected possessively, the definitive follows the lost, “ tree-of root-the” 

t Ni, although little removed from nge, should probably be excepted fromtlas 
remark. It is Seythic &.•. 
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besides these particles, the prefixual sonants rf, h or v, m, and h 
appear to be, in reality, definitives. They arc used with words of 
action as well as with substantives &c., and, in the former case, have 
an assertive, and generally also a specific tense, force.* But the 
tense applications vary in different verbs, and the generic powder 
is evidently purely definitive and assertive. The prefixual r, I and 
s, z appear also to be ancient definitives now only preserved in 
writing. Like the segregatives of tlie Chinese and Ultraindian 
languages, they subserve the secondary object of distinguishing 
homophons from each other. The gi’auunarians still direct them 
to bo pronounced, altliougli in practi<‘e they are seldom heard. 
I’lio prefixual lettiTS <7, h or v, m and A, with ?, r, and s or z 
form the final consonants, with the addition of the nasals n and ng^ 
.and tlie compounds above enumerated. Although in tlie modem 
polished speech they arc silent or obscure, the grammarians say 
tliat they .should not be omitted, as they render words “ sonoroms 
and significant.” It is probable that some of them are really the 
sjimo definif,iv(*s that are prefixual, for the position of definitives 
ai)ppars to been arbiti-ary at an early stage of language. 

Biu'inau is deficient in purely d(;flnit,ivi‘ particles. I t has an abso- 
lute 3rd j)ron()im, and reUitioiial or demoiistralive ones, file latter 
bi'iug preplaci'd asiu Tibetan, hut it has no definitive particles, pre- 
])]aced or postplnced, eorres])onding in use fo thi‘ Tibidan prefixual 
consonants and posttixnal dclinitiics with substantives.t The mascu- 
line and feminine particles in whicli two of the latter have originated 
arc found in Burman (pluif ma,) Init ilu'y are strictly confined to 
flieir radical or si'xiial use. In Biinnaii no particle of this kind 
has reemved a gimerie or neuter a p[>liea1 ion like the Tilietan 
7'/, file corresponding Aiiain yaiaiidtho Mon-Ivainbojan prefix A'«, 
111 this respect Burman stands on tlie level of the Siaineso and 
Chinese, the latter, however, rising a little towards the Anam and 
Tibetan iu the extended application of its ko. It should bo 
remarked, at the same lime, that Burman lias an agentive postfix, 
(fit, which is radically allied to the Tibetan particle. But it is found 
iu several otlier languages, some of them remote, (e. g. Japanese, 
W('st Afruain Ac), 

The Burman directive system is more elaborate than the Tibe- 
tan. Its ass(Ttive and time particles are intimately connected 
with the definitives and directives, as in Tibetan. It lias se\ eral 
agentive (simple, emphatic, Ac.) and objective postfixes. One of 
the latter is, in general, purely or generically ohjcctivi*, another 
ad-transitive (motion), and a third dati\e, but tlie first is some- 
times used with verbs of actual motion, and all are somewdiat 
generic in their applications. Tibetan has no agontivo save the 

* This is a remarkable affinity with the Georgian prefixed and postfixed letters of 
the verb conjngatioas ('Brosset’s Elmnem). The important and multiplied rela- 
tians oftlie Caucaso-Geoi^ian formation are pointed out iu a subsequent part of 
this paper (See Chap, v. Sec. 4.) 

1 It retains prefixual m in a few wordu. 
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assertive prefixual consonants, and no distinctive objective affix- 
The Burmaii demonstrative thi, “ this”, is used as an agontive and 
assertive, and by itscli' denotes present time, but it may be joined 
with other time words as a mere assertive.'* The proper past 
assertive is hi/i, and the future mi. JSome of tin; directives are 
used participially with a time force, such as hma, “ in,” present; 
hnd%f/dB ‘Mrom,” past; fho “towards,” future. Even the possessive, 
i, occurs assertively with a time force. f 

Both languages have plural words or particles, which are used 
with pronouns as well as with substantives, there being no distinct 
pronominal plurals. In Tibetan the plural words are merely crudes 
signiiying “all. ” Btirman jmssesaes a proper plural particle, do, 
to, [Mongol -ot/, ‘f/, -^] but nn/a, “many,” is also used. Of the 
Tibetan particles, nam ajul the second, only, under the form 
cJiag, is applied to pronouns. Burman has also verbal plural par- 
ticles, a trait in advance of Tibetan. J Time and mood are minute- 
ly discriminated by compounding particles. 

In the expression of the modes and relations of the action, the 
Tibetan presents a mixture of crude and flexional traits, tlic former 
predominating. S(*parate post-placed auxiliary words are exclu- 
sively availed of, with a few exceptions, amongst which are the 
assumption and discarding of tlie preli.xed consonants ; the use of 
a postfixed -ft to indicate the past ; the change of the voxels a or 
e to 0 and the assumption by k of an aspirate, which sometimes 
take phu^o iu the imperative; and the change of e to a in the 
future. There are some oilier instaiices in which a flexional process 
is used for ideologic purposes. vSuch is the capacity of rendering a 
word assertive by repeating the last letter viith tlio vowel o (e. g. 
naj, black,” nag-go, “ it is black.”)§ There are probably no 

• Thoo f/d py66 ^?t/, bo docs (it). Here occurs as an agentive after the pro- 
noun unci an assertive after the verlK 

t It IS used in place of tlie dcnionstrative (or present assertive) at the end of a 
sentence, and also when speaking ol a past transaction in the jiresent tense. 

^ Nga do thwa kya thi, “ we go.” Here do is Hie plural particle of i.ga, I,” 
and kyaihe plural particle of the verb ihwa/^ go, »” followed by the assertive of 
the present, t Id. 

^Tlie postfivual (and infixual)o is probably the remnant of a definitive or 3rd pro- 
noun, and may be also preserved in lUio, khtf (he, she, it.) Garo has u butthis ap - 
pears to bo ooiincctc d with the labial definitive. In Tibetan the theme of the verb is 
the crude root with the definitive postfix &, which forms what may be termed a 
participle. It may he usetV either as a substantive or a qualitive. The infinitive 
postfixes r to the definitive. The following is an example of the flexions and quad 
flexions of some of the Tibetan verbs, — Iikluil, indicative present ; khol imperative (« 
changed to the intensifive o); 6kal, future (pref. /i changed to ft and aspirate kh to 
k): preterite, ftkiil -s. Under alt variations the verb remains participial or substanti- 
val. In general the agent of active aud causal verbs takes the instrumental directive, 
unless (he verb is intransitive. 

The words or particles used as assertives or verbs absolute, differ according to the 
social relation of the speaker to the hearer, whether equal, inferior or superior (yin, 
yod, hdug, bzlmgs, mchhis, lags, mnali, gdah, mad, mod, htshal, gnas, snang and 
bzhinpn). 13y prefixing mi- they are made negative or privative. Hy these and the 
auxiliaries byca (do, make,) and gyur (become, grow, change, turn), all verba may be 
formed and ronjuguted. The use ot the prefixes as assertives, varying somewhat ir- 
regularly with the time, is a remarkable characteristic of Ttlratan, and tends to con- 
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laiiguagOij in which ninneroiis traces may not be found of an early 
flexional tendency, not yot rising to the expression of universal 
or general relations, but rather limiting itself to that of special 
ones, such as resemblances amidst ditferonces and differences 
amidst res(‘mblances in particular substances. But the instances 
we hav(* glv('n are true (although probably not primitive) flexions, 
which it would now be difficult or impossible to trace to any 
se])arate root. 

The Barman is not without similar flexional tendencies. Thus 
a neuter verb is * rendered active by aspirating its initial conso- 
nant, and an attributival w'ord is made substiuitive by pre- 
flxing a. 

Ill tlio groat use of auxiliary particles, the Tibetan and Burinan 
agree wdth most of the languages that stand between the inflex- 
ional and tlie piii'idy erudo. In both, several of those have lost 
their sepai'nte nu'aning, hut 1 liave no doubt that a glossarial 
analysis of the two languages, aided by the flood of liglit thrown 
on tills subject for all formations, and particularly for iho surround- 
ing ones, by the Chinese and Chino-TJltraindian languages, will 
j’l'storo a large number of them to their ancient character of dis- 
tinct words. 

The remarks wlficli I have already made on the peculiarities of 
thi' Biirman, w'lum compared with the other Ultraindian languages 
and the CHn’iu'se, naidcr it unnecessary to compare the Tibetan 
specifii'ally with thi‘ tw'o latter. Phonetically the Chinese, Bur- 
mau and Tibetan have some common affinities which distinguish 
tliem from the E. and S. Ultraindian, such as tlio strong dento- 
sibilaiit tcaidi'nc) . Tlui vocalic tendency is greater in this al- 
liance, wliich we may term the Chi uo-Tibetan, than in the older 

finu thfi opinion that they arc rneroly dofinitives or pronouns used assertively, 
lor AMsortivi!') npjiear to havt» been at iirst pronouns. The Afrioo-Seiiullc and Aso- 
lu bian Ittngud^eij I'uruisli abundance ol evidence on this point. Tlie prellv tja is, in 
home %eihs, retained in all the tenses, wiili some in the present and future only 
(i)ut somoiinies in the imperative also), and in many in the luture only. Witn 
dith rent verlw d<i is used pi all the tenses, In the future only, or in the future and 
pahf ; ha is used in all in flic past only for m the past and luture ; ?na is used in all 
(hut) ui a levy iiisfjiiices in tlui jiast and fulure only ; / k« is employed more extensively 
th.iii till’ other prefixes amrvvith most verh.-> in the indicative presenl only, in some 
in all tenses, wliile in many it isillopped in the past. It has Inns much claim to be 
con.sidei od as the di'.tinctive assertive of the present, and as radically meaning? this or 
tlif-hnc. This is cleared from ail doubt by the words ilc, “ tliat", //«de, “ this”, 
/ladina, “ here”, in which hn is obviously the proximate de^nitive. Jin and ina are 
the common definitives. 6'a is used'as an attributive definitive in Clianglo, (f/a pos- 
sc-sive, dative, (ja-i ablative). Dtt probably corresponds with na, la «c. locative., 
'the resolution of tense panticles into directives, originating in some of llunibolilt’s 
ftiigf^cslive analyses of forms, has been applied, 4vith comjileto success, to the 
J’lihkariau verb by the Abbe Dorrigol, and extended, with great learning and critical 
skill, to many other languages liy the Kev, Mr Garnett. He touches on Burman 
and Tibetan, but the prefixes of the latter appear to liavf: escaped liis attention and 
Ilf has overlooked the fact that the Burman thi is properly demonstrative and not 
simplj iiistrumciitHl. (yee lib admirable papers in the proceedings ol the Tliilologi- 
cal society lii, 27, ‘213 &c.) 
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Tlltraindian laiif^uagos, but that it is the result of emasculation 
aud not an archaic trait, appears from the facta we have adverted 
to. The fundamental character of the S. E. Asian phonology is 
a highly developed artieulative power, restrained within monoto- 
nia; limits, but by this very restraint compelled to give the utmost 
vari(‘ty to elemeiitarv sounds. The complex final vowels are still, 
to a large extent, abortive or stifled consonants, and each group 
contains evid('nce that the emasculative tendency to which the 
obscuration or loss of final consonants is attributable, is not pri- 
mitive, nor e\en very archaic. The Irawadi- phonology is more 
v<K*alic ill some languages than the most vocahe Chinese, but the 
charaotcT of the Itakhoing or Arracan dialect compared with the 
Burman, and of the written and provincial Tibetan compared with 
that of the softer form, shews that the aversion to final consonants 
is of eoinparatividy modern growdli. The contrast between the 
Tibetan and the Burman, two adjacent members of the same 
special formation, is most instructive. The former is phonetically 
tile most vigorous and consonantal of all the 8. E. Asian languages, 
\\hile tlu' latter is the most emasculated, and yet the evidences of 
an archaic identity or close aflinity in phonology are abundant. 

A comparison of the two forms of Tibetan with each other and 
with Burmau, proves that emasculation begins with a decay in the 
jH)\Ner of maintaining the distiuetioii between the surd and sonant 
finals. A strong phonology has three series of principal non- 
aspirali' and weak aspirate consonants, — the non-vocal and non- 
nasal or surd, k, t, p ; the sub-vocal, suh-nasaJ or sonant g, d, h\ 
and tlie (piasi-vocal and nasal tig, n, m , — the last, however, not being 
a pure nasal, but lying midw'ay between the sonants and nasals. 
AVbon the artieulative energy decays, the middle series passes 
into the first, and, sometimes, partly into the third. O becomes 
Confused itli b or wy ; d w ith t or w ; and h \vithy? or m. In the 
ju'xt stage, the sub-vocal I, r, pass into the nasal n. The labial 
surd passes into vi. Af it self is next lost. The two remaining surds, 
k, f, thou disappear. liastly, the pure nasals are lost, the least 
vocal n, first, aud the most vocal, rig, last. Applying this to the S. 
E. Asian languages, w^e find that the archaic phonology, represent- 
ed by the written and provincial Tibetan, possessed final sonants, 
and that the emasculative tendency has caused the sonants to paf <3 
generally into surds. lu all the other 8. E. Asian languages, as 
in the emasculated Tibetan, final sonants are rare or altogether 
obsolete. B alone keeps its ground in the stronger Chinese 
phonologl(‘s, in Kamhojan and 8iamese, wliile in Anam and the 
irawadi languages ^t is wanting. The liquids /, r are maintained 
in Chinese and Kamhojan, I passing into and 7 i in 8iamose 
in tlie irawadi hiugimgcs they are lost. The sibilant is preserved 
in Kamhojan and K^iamese hut is lost in aU the others. 3f is lost 
in Burman and Karen. Einally, k and t, w hich keep their place 
e\en in Burmau and Mon, disappear in Kai'eu. In the Irawadi 
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family the uasals themselves begin to decay the most vocal, np, 
alone remaining in Karen.* 

The contrast between Tibetan and the Irawadi plionologies, 
leads us to infer that the latter have received their vocalic tendency 
from contact with some other formation, probably the Chinese, 
and that Tibetan has retained its superior consonantalism through 
it comparative isolation. With respect to Burman in particular, it 
cannot be doubted that it was, at one period, more close in geo- 
graphical position and in phonology to Tibetan, than to the other 
S. E. Asian languages. Separation from Tibetan and contact with 
the present S. and B. Ultraindian languages cannot have been 
aim ngst its normal conditions. 

Ideilogically, Tibetan agrees much more closely witli the Bur- 
man than with any of the other S. E. Asian languages to which 
we have adverted, and wdiere it is in advance of the Burman it is 
in advance of the others also. The S. and B. Ultraindian lan- 
guages have a close alliance amongst themselves, and are also more 
closely related to the Chinese than the Burman and Tibetan. The 
Burman and Tibetan, relatively to the Chinese, on the one side, 
and the S. and E. Ultraindian alliance, on the other, may he con- 
sidered as belonging to a distinct formation, having, however, 
much stronger affinities to the former than to tlie hit ter. Hut the 
diHercnces between Burman and Tibetan, not only glossarial but 
phonetic and ideologic, are so groat as to ])reclnde us from deriv- 
ing the one from the other. We must, for the present, consider 
them as distinct remnants of a formation having, to a V(M*v consi- 
derable extent, the same basis as the Cimies(‘. The Biirnuin is 
much closer to the Chinese, but it is not so comph'tely interim*- 
diaie,, as to justify the conclusion that it was the bu^is of Tilx'taii. 
The j?ro^o-Tibetan belonged to the Burman formation. It was a 
sistcir, not a daughter, of the Burman. It eaunot be said that the 
Tibetan, iu its present form, is, in all respects, in advance' of 
Burman, On the contrary, it might be said, with coiisulenible 
truth, that in Tibetan, the original formation has degenerated 
more than iu Burman. The latter appi'ars to have preserved 
much more of the Chinese' ideologic richness than the Tibi'taii, 
but the latter may prove, on better aetpiaintam e, to be wealtliier 
in this respect than we should conclude it to be from t,be grammar 
of Csoma de Kdros. The Burman exhibits the Chinese ideo- 
logy passing into au inchoate Scythic and Indo-Oermanie form. 
The chief cause of the difterent aspects which Burman and IMx'tan 
now present is, that the tones wliicli have decaved in ibc tl)rm(‘r 
are completely lost in the hitler. If this loss lia<i l>eeu I’ol lowed 
by the development of the accent, the gain would have been a 
decided one, because it would have transferreil Tilx-taii into the 
harmonic family. Tibetan, ivithont tones and wilbout rliytlmi, 

* Some further enquiry is needed for the Angnmi Nag.i plionologv Tli« lo-js uf 
thfi nasals witii the persUtaiice ut the liquid r is uinimaluus. 
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occupies a very peculiar phonetic position. The {tenoral charac- 
ter of its phonology and structure will he best appreciated by 
viewing it as a decayed tonic or monosyllabic language. The 
loss of the tones has at once allowed aiul induced the formation 
of dissyllables. The number of hornophons must have been 
greatly increased not only by the loss of the tones, but by the 
relaxed articulative power which probably aceompiinied it, and led 
to the obscuration of many compound consonantal ami vocalic 
sounds. Hence a necessity would arise for using double-words 
and definitive particles more extensively, and the want of tonic 
repulsion would cause these compounds to assume the form of 
dissyllables. Although the accent was wanting, the constant 
juxta-position of the two monosyllables and the unity in the idea 
which they represented, would gradually lead to a closer phone- 
tic union by ellipsis and euphonic accommodation of sounds. 
The crudencss of the phonology has not allowed this to be carried 
to a great extent. That it has not proceeded furtlicr and led to 
the development of the accent, is probably owing to the proximi- 
ty of Tibetan to the Chinese and Barman family. When we 
consider the affinities of Tibetan with Jiurman and Chinese, we 
cannot doubt that it once possessed numerous segregative parti- 
cles, and as the loss of the tones must have given luMitional value 
to these, it is more reasonable to conclude that they have been 
incorporated in the dissyllabic words tlian that they fell into disuse. 

When we compare the Tibetan with the more advanced 
postpositional languages, we miss the sonorouM, fluent and 
harmonic character which distinguishes most of tiiem, although 
several preserve harsh consonantal sounds. We observe also that 
it retains far more monosyllables, indulges in few polysyllabic 
words, has fewer combinations to indicate the finer distinctions 
of time, mode and other relations of action, and leaves more to 
be supplied by the drift of the speech. In a word, its ideology is 
comparatively crude or concrete, and if the Djavirian and the 
Osmanli Turkish stand on the confines of the abstract Ilexional 
languages, the Tibetan, like the Mundshu, the Mongol and the 
cruder Tui kish, have not advanced far beyond the ideology of the 
Chinese. This is well illustrated by what I consider the best 
single test of the phonetic and ideologic development of a 
language, the mode of referring an action to person, time and 
place. In the Tibetan, as in Barman, Mandslm and the crude 
languages, there is no union of the pronoun with the action word, 
whereas in the Mongol, tlie Turkish and the purer Dravirian hiri- 
guages, as in the Iranian, the action word takes a pronominal 
postfix, which is an echo of the person or agent. 

In comparing Burman and Tibetan with other developments, 
such as the Semitic, the use of definitives as assertives, the pos- 
session of distinct verbs absolute, or of words that have acquired 
their functions, the great variety of auxiliary relational particles, 
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ond the power of heaping tliem together and of ideologically 
treating long combinations of words as single terms, reqnire to 
be prominently noticed. 

St'C. NOKTH VLTKAIMDIAN. 

In Arrakan and in the basin of the Irawadi there arc several 
tribes of the same stock with the Burman, and their languages are, 
in their present form, so much akin to it, that they may he almost 
considered as forming with Burinan dialects of one tongue. 
Leaving out of view the intruding and partially interspersed i^tan 
or Lau tribes, the Barmans march on the north n ith rude tribes 
of their own family, collectively termed Singpho,* who occupy ihe 
upper Irawadi. On the extreme north the linguistic boundaries 
of the Singpho are unknown. It is possible that they march with 
the Khain-pa or ruder Tibetans of the S. K., unless the snowy 
mountains, which there form the vratershed between the Irawadi 
and the Tsang-po, cut them off, as is more probable, from all inter- 
course with their northern neighbours. A wild tribe only known 
under the generic Lau term Kha-nung, occupy the mountains to 
the N. and E, of the Khara-ti, apparently in the upper part of the 
basin of the Mi-li or Nam-kiu. They are interposed between the 
Kham-ti and the Mung-fan, the latter appearing to belong to the 
Tibetan family (8i-fan or K ham-pa). Tlie Kha-nung mwy form a 
link between the Khum-pa and the Sing-pho or Burrnan families. 
On the N. W. the Singpho march with the Misiuni, who occu- 
py the eastern mountain ous extremity of the basin of the 
Brahmaputra, and on the W. and S. W. with the Naga 
and Manipuri tribes. In the interior of Arrakan, and be- 
tween it and the Kynduayn river, several tribes are scattered 
over the highlands to the south of the Kuki,Naga and Manipuri 
tribes. Some of these, such as the Khyoung-tha and Khiimi or 
Kumwif of the middle basin of the Koladan, belong to the Burrnan 
family. But tile more eastern tribes, such as the Lungkhaf; of 
the upper Koladan, and the Heuma or Shindu and Khon or Kun, 
who are beyond the Koladan, § are too little known to be referred 
with certainty to any particular branch of that ftiraily, although 

•Properly sing-Pho. It is tlie generic term for “ man, " being a defini- 
tive prefix, and pho the root {pui, Mon ;piao, Ugrian; ftnL Turkish ; me-/;fl, 
Kuki, Bongju ; mu, N. Tangkhul j /^u-chai, Siam &c. &c. In Tibetan and several 
of the cognate languages po, pa is restricted to the male sex, and rno, ma to the 
female.) 

t Properly ku-Ml, — mi being the generic term for “ man, ” as in Tibetan &o, 
and Am a definitive prefix common to tbe Kurai, Karen and some other Tibeto- 
Ultraiiidian languages with the Mon, Kasia &c. 

i Are these not a branch of the Kuki or Lunkta ? 

^ The Kun, however, are partly at least within the Koladyn basin, for Captain 
Tickell says, the feeders of the Mikhyoung, the principal eastern aflluent of the 
Koladyn, descend Irora masses of high liiHs, about 21® 50' N. Lat. inhabited by the 
Kun. lie places tlie lieu-ma in the higher hills to the N. and N. K.of the Kun 
between 21® and 22® N. Lat. and 93® and 04® E, Long. (J. A. «. 1852 p, 207.) 
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it is probable tbe latter are allied to the Kiiki, Kami &c. The 
Lungkha are said to bo composed of an otfshoot of the Ueu-ma or 
Shindu (Shenfu, Tseindu or Shiamdii) and two tribes called Lung- 
khe and Bowng-jvve which it sitbdued. If the etymologies may 
be taken as a guide, the subjugated tribe was the southern extremi- 
ty of the Lung-kha and Bong-zu race. The Heuma do not appear 
to differ perceptibly from the other rude tribes of the Barman 
family. They are probably closely allied to the Manipuri tribes.* 
I’o the south of the Koladari in the Yuma range, as far as the N. 
borders of Pegu, but chiefly in the upper basin of the Lemyo, are 
the Khyeng or Khyen. The name appears to be hlentical with 
the generic Karen, in the soft or Burman pronunciation, and their 
tradition that they once possessed the plains of Pegu and Ava sup- 
ports the opinion that they belong to the same race. They may be 
a remnant of an older horde from the N., wiiieh was pressed into 
the mountains, or restricted to them by the Karens, as the other 
Yuma tribes probably we e. Linguistically, they are closely con- 
nected with the Yuma tribes to the northward. Physically, they 
are of the earlier and purer or more Mongolian caste of the 
Irawadi family like the Nicobarians, Kumi and Kuki. Their 
faces are flatter and less regular than the Burman, and consequent- 
ly than the Karens. Captain Phayre says their manners and 
appearance are similar to those of the Kami. As they make iron 
and cloth, and have the usual weapons of the ruder Irawadi tribes, 
their present backwardness is evidently an effect of their seques- 
tered position. To the north of the Kuladan are found the Bom 
or Bun-zu [Bom~du] of the Rakhoings, who chiefly, if not 
exclusively, iidiabit the upper basin of the Kunnfuli or eastern 
branch of the Chittagong river. To the north of the Biin-zu are 
the closely allied tril)e8 termed collectively Lungkta, Kungye or 
Kuki, who occupy the highlands of Tiperah and extend S. E. 
towards the head of the Kuladan. Both the Bun-zu and Kuki 
appear, like the Kumi, to belong to the Burman family. The 
Kuki represent its most archaic and barbarous condition. The 
tribes that have been exposed on the seabord of Arakan, or in the 
basin of the Irawadi, to the influence of the Chinese, Shans, Mons, 
Bengalis and more distant commercial nations, have attained a 
compai*ative!y high civilization. The Singpliu, although much 
behind the Barmans, are greatly in advance of the Kuki. From 
this distribution of the Burman family, and from the affinities of 
language, it may be interred that at a very ancient period, when 
their condition was similar to that of the Kuki, and, perliaps, in 
many respects more barbarous, they spread themselves from the 
upper Irawadi to the south and west, as far as the highlands of 
Tiperah on the one side and Pegu on the other. Wherever the 

• Are the Hio of the S. W. Manipuri hills not the Hiu-ma? Ifao Captain Tickeir* 
Hekka Ih probably Manipuri. 
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stock from which they have been dcjived was orij^inally located, 
they probahly first appeared on the Ultraindian ethnic stage as a 
barbarous Himalayan tribe, immediately to the eastward of the 
Mishmi, if indeed they were not identical with the Mishmi of that 
era. The upper Irawadi was probably then occupied by the ruder 
and inland tribes of the Mon-Anam alliance. 

The Karon didects of the lower Irawadi and Tennaserim and 
the language of the Toung-thus, wlio dwell between the Setang 
and the Salwin and in Amherst province, are more closely con- 
nected with the Yuma languages than with the Burman. Karen 
has been more assimilated to the Burman phonology, but it has 
remarkable affinities with the Mon-Anam or Mon-Lau alliance. 
Glossarially it is mainly Tibeto-Ultraimlian of the earlier form, or 
that which characterises the Yuma and Naga-Manipuri languages. 
Tonng-thu has a large glossarial agreemoni with KarGn,.but it 
has special affinities with the Kami and other Yurna dialects and 
particularly with the Khyengs. The last fact is a strong corrobo- 
ration of the opinion that tribes of the Naga-Yiima alliance pre- 
ceded the Barmans in the basin of the Irawadi and in Arakan. 
It also suggests the further conclusion that the Khyengs, who 
are widely spread over the Yuma range, fiom the land of the 
Kuml nearly to the northern border of that of the Mons, occupied 
the adjacent lowlands to the eastward, prior not only to the Bur- 
mans but to the Karens, an inference which accords with their own 
tradition. 

No information has yet been obtained res}>cctirig the languages 
of the Karen-ni or Red Karens, the Ka Kui, the K.a Kua, the 
Ka-dii, the Phwon, the Pa-long, the Ka Kyen, the Lawa and the 
Khu-nung of the Irawadi and the Salween basins. 

Yuma Dialects* 

The Kliyoung-tlia of Arakan are a rude Rakhoin j: tribe, speaking 
the Rakhoirig dialect of Burman. The Kami, Kliiimi, or Kliu- 
mwi are of the same race, but their language has some peculiarities. 
It has been partially examined by Captain Latter, who says it is 
evidently cognate to the Rakhoing form of the Burman. 
To appreciate the jusluess of this remark, it should he 
borne in mind that the affinities of the dialects of rude lan- 

• Princhml aiithoritics. Phayre, “Account of Arakan,” J. A. S. xpart II 
(1841) p. 71'^ Comparutivp vocabulary of the Uurnian, Lung-klio, Koladan 
Kunai, Mi Kumi, Kyo, Kying, Doing-nak and Mrung, with “ A note on 

■ome Hill Tribes on the Kuladyiie.” T. Latter. J. A.iS. xv. (1840) p 00,Ciiainrriati- 
tal notices of the Kunai, Kyau and a comparative vocabulary of the Burman, 
Arakan, Kumi, Kyau and Bengali. S. R. Tickcll, ‘‘ notes on the Heuina or 
IShendoos'’ with a short vocabulary, Ih. (18.>2) p. 2(17. V. Barhc, on the Bnnzoo and 
Kuki with a short comparative vocabulary Ib. xiv part I. (184.'j) p. 1)80. John 
Macrae, “Account of the Kookics orLuncius” with a short vocabulary, A R. vii. 
(1801) p. IHtl). Francis Buchanan (Uanniton), “A comparative vocabulary of 
some of the languages spoken in the Burma empire,” A. II. v. (1700) p. 21‘J, in- 
clu'linga Khyen (Koloun)and Manipun f Moitay) list. 
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gnagcs arc not to he ju<l|Lre<l by mere identity, or otherwise, in the 
words that corres])ond, in use, to the inflexions and serviles of 
more advanced foimations. Bnrman has a great variety of 
particles and of substantive words used ns particles, and, from this 
cause, it rniglil itself vary to a very considerable extent, from ora 
to eia, in the choice of these for parficulnr purpose's. Kutni has 
a strong plionetic and ideologic, and a considerable amount of 
glos.sarial, agreement v»ith Burman. But the majority of its 
words are non-Burinan, and the glossarial variation extends to 
words U8(’d as rohitional terms. Thus the directives arc post-placed 
and capable of being compounded like the Burman, hut they are 
tjot identical with the latter, or at least the resemblance, where it 
exists, has become obscured. Most of the Kami directives postfix 
0 (aomclimes euphonically vo) as some of the Burman do ikoy bolli 
having a transitive force. Al/t/t in, may be the Burman 
and baOf from, ” the Burman 7uha. The plural postfix tchi is 
difl’erent from the Burman, but it may be merely a substaritive 
w’ord signifying “ many’' like the IBirman mt/a all” and the 
Tibetan pimal postpositions. The particles of gender are diffe?*- 
cnt—niasc. tchiau, j)ohy man; p’iintjy large animals; /oA, small 
animals; luhiy birds. Fern. <e/m, man ; 7iw, generic. The use of 
difl'eront words for different classes of beings is a Burman trait. 
Poll is probably the Burman and Tibetan pha. The others are 
not used for a similar purpose in Burman. But they may not- 
witlislariding be Bnrman words. The unfixed condition of the 
language when these terms came into use may be inferred from 
the Burman phay father, being restricted as a sex post position 
to birds. Its use in Kliurni is probably the older one, as it is 
similarly applied in Tibetan. The time postfixes are also 
tlifl'crent from the Burman. The prcs<*nt and future are indicated 
as in Burman, by the same word. Khnmi seems to have no 
segregatives save for human beings {Jmivfjy the Dbimal long 
probably ; and in various forms, a widely prevalent root for 

man” e. g. lu Burman.) 

The Kyau or Kyo and the Khyeng ajipear to be similar, in their 
general character, to the Kliumi. They have numerous common 
words, and each has words common to it with Khumi, with 
Khnmi and Burman, and with Burman only, besides having a 
projiortion of j)eculiHr words. The structure of tlie glossaries, 
particularly of the Khyeng, is Burman more than Mon, that is, 
they have fewer prcfixe.s, and are thus mainly monosyllabic. The 
peculiarities in the Khumi particles, and the frequent glossarial 
agreement between Khumi, Kyau and Khyeng, render it probable 
that all have, as a common basis, the ancient language of Yuma 
and Arakan, and tliat this differed from the Burman to a 
considerable extent, having, one of its peculiarities, a larger 
mixture of the prior formation of Ultraindia. All the ancient 
or pre-Buiniaii dialects of Arakan, from the Khyeng to ihc Kuki, 
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Vrtairi onn of tlio clmracteristics of the Mon-Kambojan alliance and 
of Tibetan, the use of definitive prefixes ha^ ma ^’c. Khyon" 
and Kvo have few, but, if Captain Phayre’s orthographjr dors not 
tnislead me, llioy sometimes, like the Karen, use initial h as a 
defiiiiiive. This however is probably an ancient Tibetan trait. E. 
p. Ear, Kh. 7ino, Kyo, Burm, na, Kumi ^«-na; Iron, Kuki /ai, 
Lung-kho, tir ; JBountain, Kyo, /dung, Lung-khe /dang, slang, 
Ilcuma /do, Manipuri malong, /tnlong, &c. 

A comparison of the Khyeng, Klmmi and Ky au vocabularies 
with the Bonzu and Kuki shews tliat, in their non-Burman in- 
gredients, all are dialects of one language. The Khumi and Kyaii 
phonologies are assimilated to the Rukiioing, the (^y peculiarities 
i)f‘ing the occasional occurrence of final I in Khuniif 5, r, in Kyau; 
p in both ] and t> in Khnrni. The Bonzu and Kuki are more 
consonanial in their finals. K.K) Bonzu words give the following, 
— Vow cb, Cons. 4t ), — n 1 1, /ly 2, ??i 0, h 5, t ‘d, r 18, 1 2. The 
liquids r, J form about one-balf of the consonants. R frequently 
represrnts tlio Barman u, or cice versa. In some cases it is cither 
HKMvdy (Mipboidc or a definitive. The definitive postfix of the 
immerais, which is --//■; in some of the Kuki digits, and /q -cA, or 
in some of the Kyau, Kami, Bakhoiiig and Bunnan, is harj 
thioughout, in the Bonzu. Tlie initial m of Barman is vocalised 
in some Bonzu words, e. g. manvj snake ; Kyau, mrui ; Uakh. 

Bunn, jriywo In Khumi it is sometimes converted into p as 
in putrl snake, /wlcng ant, ;?’laung boat ('w’lanng Kyau). The 
Kyau soim times agrn'S with the Bong'za and Kuki more closely 
tiian with the Khumi, a circumstance that renders the peculiafi- 
fi('s ill the [lersonal appearance of the tribe more remarkable. 
Captain Latter informs us that wdiile the adjacent liiglilandcrs 
liave a Tarlar-like physiogmmiy, the Kyau, in features, dress and 
tipjK'nrance, cun scarcely be distinguished from the lower class of 
the Bengali peasantry of Chittagong. Tliey are dark and have 
large finitnres, while the Knini are fair, witli small features. The 
Bonzu are said to resemble the Barmans, but to be less strongly 
built and not so well made (Barbc). The Kuki arc described as 
short, muscular and active, with massive limbs, and darker in 
rumplexion tlian the Cbuniiahs, who are located in the lower hills 
between them and the plains, to the north and cast of Chittagong. 
Both tiihcs have Hat noses, small eyes and broad round faces 
(Maerea), Tliey differ e-sentiully in appearance, as in [some of 
their] cuetoins from the INagas (Fislier). 

*The Lung-khe and Shindu dialects lielong to the same group. 
The Lung khe has special affinities with the Kyau and Khyeng as 
well as with Kumi. Tiie Shindu has similar affinities with the 
^iUng-khe, Kyau, Kumi, and Kliyeng, wdth the Bong-jii and 
Kuki, and with the Naga-Manipuri vocaimlarics. The latter are 
so considerable that it may be regarded as a member of' the Naga- 
M auijmri group also The glossaries of iliis group as a whole 
P 
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arc intimately conncctctl with the Yuma^ as will appear in a sub- 
sequent chapter. 

No vocabulary of the Kun has yet been published. 

T!»e Mnin", who dwell in the upper basin of the Mayn and 
also, it is said, amongst the hills on the eastern border of the Chit- 
tagong district, say they are descendents of captives carried away 
fi'f)m Tiperah by the Kings of Arakan (Phayre J. A, S. x. (584.) 
The vocabulary differs in most of its roots or forms from the ad- 
jacent Yuma languages, and these peculiar terms I find b(dong, 
not to the Bong-zu or Kuki of Tiperah, but to the Garo and 
Bodo. This is a striking confirmation of Aarakancse bislory, 
which relateq|ihe conquest of a portion of eastern Bengal by ilie 
Rakhoiiigs, Captain PImyre makes Dacca llie northern limit of 
their possessions, but a deportation ofGaros and Bodos, or of a 
mixed tribe on the confines of the pure Garos, shews that their 
conquests extended much further in that direction. 

Smgplw.’^ 

The Singpho language, like the race, appears to belong mainly 
to the jinrrnari branch of the Irawadi family, hut its special aftini- 
tU'S with the Naga-Yuma branch are so strong that it is p(Tlii 4 >s 
Kfost correctly described as intermediate In^twecn the two. From 
tfhdr great extension over the upper basin of the frawudi and their 
eompRiative barbarity, it may be inferred tbiit the Singpbo ar(’, in 
fact, descended frofii the stock from which the Biirujafjs were 
immediately derived. Tt is prohablc that the sonthorn tribes 
spread into Arakan and were there modified by the influence 
of the Gangetic race Irefore they re-entered tlio lower basin 
of the Irawadi and successfully contested its dominion with 
the Mons. Th« era of even the last of these movements must 
be remote, for tlie Arakan form of the Burman is much more 
antiqtJc than thtd of the Irawadi. The influence of the Cbincsi’, 
Mon, and Karen appears to have affected the latter. Singpbo, 
again, has lost some of the Burman chai'actcrs from the long con- 
tinued influence of the Naga dialects. But our knowledge of the 
Singpho dialects is much too limited to enable us to under.stau(l 
Ihcir full bearing on the history of the Burman family. As tlie 
Singpho tribes are spread over nearly three degi’eos of latitude 
and as many of longitude and are much di^yoined by the intrusive 
Lsn or Khamti, who began to occupy the larger plains and vallics 
about six centuries ago, it is probalde that tlic original dialectic 
variation in different districts has been increasing instead of 
diminishing. In some places where the native tribes now expe- 
rience a difttenlty in understanding the dialects of each ottier, 
the language of the dominant Khamti has become a lingua^ 

^ \V. Robirson abkul by M. Bronson, .t.A.S. xviii part, I. (1849) p. *.M8 — fJram- 
matieal notices ; p. H4^J, Vocubul.iry. N. Brown, Companson of Imio-Chinrse 
languages” Ib. 18;17 p. p. lU‘27,10:i:i. N. Bronson, Vocabnlaiy in B. II. 
aeiJws, lb.x\ui,pait U (18W) p Ubl). 
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francUy so that the preat cause of linguistic change, the simulta- 
neous currency of two languages, is in (^eratiori in the U|>])er 
Itawadi as in so many other portions of S. E- Asia and Asianosia. 
The vocabulary of the Khu-nuiig is said to have some words in 
common wilii (he Singplm, but the kind of relationsliij) thereby 
indicated remains quire unknown. It may arise from both 
belonging to the same family or it may merely be (lie effect of 
intercourse. 

100 words in Burman and Singpho affoi’d the following final 
consonants: 

nff n m k t p 
Singpho 10 11 e5 2 

Burman 0 IG — 8 7 — ~4() 

From Hiis it would appear that Singpho affects the liquid fig 
and Burman n; that Singpho has m like Mislimi and Abor-Miri 
while Burman wants it ; and that while Burman retains the surds 
k and Singj)ho has nearly lost them and been reduced to nasaU. 
In l)oth, the eonsonanls form about 40 per cent, of which the nasals 
make 2-5 in Burman and 35 in Singpho. The latter has li(iuid 
combinations, ?w/, nly nr^ nt,7idy ns<j,j}r,j)Iity/tryhfir,(jr,mhf mp, 
mphy nts. The prefixed aspirates of Burman, Karen and Mon 
arc not found in Singpho, nor the aspirated liquids Ihy f'hy nghy 
nhf why nor (he sonant sibilant z ainl its combinations, nor those 
sounds common to Burman and Chinese in whiciii'/e forms an 
element us mw, mrwy rWy hkwy sWy thn\ &e. The Singpho mr in 
some cases corresponds to the Burman but the iiiilial m. is 
often a contractioi» of the prefix ma eomnion to Singpho with 
Naga, as in ?ahimg, (Nag., mupung, pong); wasuin, 3; mtWy 
4; ?/tanga 5, ?//atsat, 8 ; mlisi, 40; mangasi, 50. The numerals 
are found hare in Burman. is. also som(‘times a contraction 

of tlie prefix m. The absence of initial h before otlier consonants 
in Singpho and the adjacent Naga dialects, its greater frequency in 
Mon and Karen than in Burman, its occurrence in Simang, its 
absence in the other IJlfraindian languages and in Chinese, render it 
probable that it was a general chai-acteristic of the earlier 
Tibeto-Buru.an phonology of tlie Irawadi. In comparing the 
vocabularies it must b<‘ observed that in Singpho the verbs have 
the assertive or imperative postfix m, sometimes with euphonic 
consonants between it and the root as in Namsang Naga (o, /w 
&c.), Abor-miri («, pu &c), Murmi, Gurung, Magar, Sun- 
war and Tibetan, and that some of its qualitiveshave the definitive 
pref. hay he, common to Mon, Naga, Kasia, Lirnhu &c. Ideo- 
logically Singpho appears to agree closely with Burman. but it 
^las some peculiar Naga and Tibetan characters. Its vocables 
sometimes possess the prefixed definitives of the pre-Burman 
formation, and in the Jili dialect they are used as regularly as in 
the Manipuri group. The objective is said to he dislinguishi d 
by the position of the substantive only (^s in Tibetan), but, if the 
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sentences given by Mr Robnison c.in be triisteil, the dative |)(>stfix 
/e may also be used objectively. Ngai-/e, natig-/e, A 7 'M 7 |)hoo-yon’g- 
Jc klu eijo-lia-dai “ Me, you, ^/fe-men-all lie made”* The past 
particle ha is probably the Tibetan s; the future takes a without 
the asjjiratc. 

About one-fourth ot tlie vocabulary appears to be common to 
Smg|)lio and Burrnan. Both have iiumcrons glossarial affinities 
with tlic other Tibeto-Burman languages of tlie Ganges, the Huili- 
jnaputra, the Irawadi and Arakaii. Where the yirigpbo (Irth r-) 
from Burrnan, it very frequently agrees \Mlh one or more of the 
Naga vocabularies and occa-sionally witii Abor. 

Manipuri Dialects.-^ 

Before proceeding to the Mishmi and following the Trimala}'an 
languages eastward, it is necessary to examine those to the south 
of the valley of Asam to which 1 have not yet adverted. The 
most soutlnMU group is that of the native tribes of Manipuri, who 
are bounded on the oast by the Shans of the Kynduayn and on the 
north, south, and west by Nagas and Jlcunia. Indeed it may In; 
doubted whether there is any marked transition trom the JMaiii- 
puri tribes and dialects to those of the southern Naga, on the one 
side, and those of the Yuma range and the Blue mountains, on 
the oilier. 

The Manjburi dialects arc somewhat more consonantal in their 
finals than Mishmi, Singpho and Burrnan. They have the nasals 
71 ^, n and m. Like Burmaii they have A, t. Six of tlnun, Maid- 
puri, Champhung, Luhuppa, S. Tangkul, Khoibu and Maring 
have, in addition, the liquids r or /, or both. They i\ jilaec n in 
some w'ords. 

A list of (IfJ words gives the following final consonants, omitting 
the nasals. 



>>, 


/, 

f'y 

Toftil. 

Manipuri 

. . T) 

3 

\) 

0 

10 

Songpu 

.. 3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Kupwi 

.. 4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Koreng 

. 2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Maram 

.. 4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

C hainphung. . , . 

. 5 

0 

3 

2 

10 

Luhuppa 

.. 4 

0 

0 

2 

0 


• In the other sentcnces/c’ is not used — e. g. PUra aima uga-dni “God one there 
is”; 5ita, 5<‘gan, tu-dai sijO'ha-dal, “ the-inoon, the -stars, sinning made (he”). 
Dal is the verb absolute. As final i is often merely a phonetic increment in Sing- 
pho, it may be the Burrnan auxiliary (as>crlive). It does not correspond with 
the Burrnan pyit (to be or become) wdnch is probably theTil)elan byed (to do.^ 
make &c.) unless tlie burrnan pyo (to do) is the latter vocalised by eliaiou ot“ 
the final consonant. 

t N. Brown, J.A. S.1837, p. 10-23, Vocabularies furnished by Captain Gordon. 
Buchanan Hamilton, A. B. V. (1701>) p. 219, a Vocabulary of Manipuri under 
the name ot M<nta> . 
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N Tan^khul . . . . 

C Tang;khul 

S Tangkhul 

Khoibu 

Mariiig 


2 0 0 0 2 

13 0 0 4 

1 3 0 4 8 

5 4 0 3 12 

4 2 5 4 15 


The Barman initials nhf nty vis, nr^ mhy mp^ oncur in some of 
the lists, as in Maram and Songpu. Initial ng is frequent in 
some, e. g. Cimmphung. Most of them have V occurs in 
Luhnpjja and Champhung. Several coininiitatioiis are ohser- 
vahhi, US ?i, /, r, s, Ex. Iron, — Bunn, thatiy Soiigpu wtan, Kap-\vi 
thiiiy Luliuppa tiny Muring ihiry S. Tangkiil thiar ; mouth,-— 
tap. m^muuy tor. cha//t?</i, Charnph. kliu/aa/-, Lull, klia- 
moi'y S. Tangk., Khoibu, Muring muv ; village, — Khoib., 
yony Mar. yul ; snake, — pharw Luh., phwriin Khoib., phr«<i 
Maring, kaww Kor, nrui Sono'p. ; air,— nung^eV. Mar., mu.s/, Luh., 
mar-fJn Mar., nong-//7 Khoib.;— tliy /i, ?/. day,— nga.s* 2 /M Luh., 
masung Tangk., xwxn^hang Mar., kal/ia;i, Songp., nong-?/a/i^ 
Khoib. ; dog, — hwiy Manip., shiy Songp., ta^?, Kor., xxthiy Mararn.; 
ByPyWyhy — FI 0 w 61 ', — /I, Muruin, 'dhun Champ., ivon, Luh., 
mhiin Songp.; hog,— wo/i, Maram, Maring, hok Kap., wvak 
Champ., hok Luh., Tangk., Koib. ; L, r, h gh — bone, — nia/’« 
Kop., wvdhu Mar.; buffaloe, — a/wi Kor., •dghoi Mar.; Z, c/i,— sky 
— Vdzirang N. T., Vdchirang S. T. 

Definitive prefixes are found in most,— thay cha, huy kluiy 
khan, muy m ; nga, ray I'aniy avy aiiy ?i, ng\ a,* 

In Muring the prefixes are very rare, and, consequently, two- 
thirds of the words are monosyllables. Many double words may 
also be recognized. Thus ?iung, nongy nUy &c. enters into words 
for day, sky, sun, &c. It is a radical fw day and occurs as such 
by itself in Tibetan he. nyiy Koreng nvij Burmaii we, Karen, 
Khumi niy and with the dcf. postf. — kar in Bonzu, — wikar. Air, 
mmgsxiy Munip. iwng-Mi Koib. Day ?i?/«^thil Man., 7^o«^yang 
Koib., 7fM«^hang Mar. ; Sky, wow^lhan raipok Man. (raipak is 
Earth); Sun, 7iMinit Man., wa/mhik Songp., riniik Kapwi, a/if S. 
Tangk., nongmxiy Khoib., nungxmi Mar. In these terms the post- 
fix is the word for eye, the name of the sun being “ day-eye'^ i. e. 
the eye of day, as in Malayu-Polynesian &e. In Songpu woi 
a])pears to be a generic name for large quadrupeds, /co/Vhoi 


* Manipiiri, kak; nga,vm, han, fi, ha, sa ; Son^])n, Jta, ta, cha {ftamxx bone, 
A«/lian, (lay, /wt-lmi, horn; /akoaii, horse ; cA«khan^f, raus([uUo); //i— (^/«|Kiau, 
uir ; wlian, flower) ; Kapwi, ta, ha, cat, ^f/pon", ele[>h.int, trtmlai, d.iy, 

7«lai, earth, ^aki, horn, wmsa, bird, /««rnun, mouth, ynrtchi, salt, rn^/nin, snake) ; 
Jvorenjj;, ta, ha, cha,ma, (/adiii water, f«them hair, ta/A a. blood, ;tami {?oat, Avzliok 
^og, 7f«nu snake, e/itfpong elephant, chaim fire, cZ/rtklia fish, chagi foot, head, 
c/i/zben, hand, wfltom cow, //lalonfi^ moumaiii, m^tai salt); Maram, taiig,kha, 
a, cha, .sa ; nui ; Champ, ta, kha. a, h't ■ txja ; ma ; w ; Luhuppa, ta, hha, </, ha, 
nga\ ma ; Tangk ha, a, na, uga, nia,-—{ha,ia, is rare) ; Khoib., ha, tha, ina, 
na, til, tarn (lare). 
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buffalo ; cow ; 7ro/p(>n{j cloplmnt.* Sa^ so, e appears to 

bo a similar prefix in Manipuri &c. but it is probably a dofiniiive, 
Buffalo — .valoi Kap., ^/lui Kor, «^’lioi Mar., .v/loi Lull., .selui S. 
Tan^k. ; cow, — .svmiik Man., Tangk.,.v/ie?nukCliainp., .<f/muk Lub; 
olopbant, — .s^/mu Mar. ; borsr, — ^Aagol Man., Cbamp., .s/kwi Lub., 
N. C. Tangk., .sY/puk S. Tangk., .<{///7j>uk Koib., piik Mar, In 
several of the dialools sa occurs as a variation oi' cha^ vvblcb is 
itself a Ibrrn ol /a, /to, /<//«. In Bui man Aya (/ovi) tiger’^ is 
placed before tbe names of other large quadrupeds. 

Tliese dialects appear to possess slightly tbe power of phonetic 
union of roots by accent an<l accommodation. In the numerous 
words which have a definitive prefix it is subordinated to tbe root 
by throwing the accent on tbo latter, cA<7pi, cAflki, c/nikwi, /^/si, 
‘tua\\.ma\\Xj omit. Tbe jirefix is sometimes turtbor unifised with the 
root by phonetic accommodation. Thus before /, ta someliines 
becomes tarn, ns in t</mlai, elephant.. 

The prefixual definitives have not existed from their first origin 
or introduction as concrete parts of words, nor been solely bor- 
rowed as such by one dialect from another, although this has 
evidently been the case in a large number of the w'ords. At 
one stage of the forinaticn from which they have been derived 
they must have been currenf as separate particles, the application 
of which was arbitrary. They are most 1‘reely used in the Koreng, 
Cham])hun^ and Luhuppa and occur very rarely in the Marin'**. 
So in the Jili dialect of the north-Irawadi they are abundantly 
used, but in the Singpho very seldom. Coupling these facts 
with their absence, or rather rarity, in Burman, it may he conclu- 
ded that the Burman portion of the Manipuri dialects existed at 
one time in a monosyllabic condition as in the purer members of 
the Burman family, and that the prefixes belonged to a formation 
which has had a great iuffneiiee on the N. W. members of the 
family and partially affected the northern, hut has either not 
extended its transformative power to those of the middle and 
lower Irawatli, or lias been, in the Burman, Karen, &c., snccee led 
by an assimilative monosyllabic formation, f- The tendency to unite 

• In other languag«^ of tlie same alliance it is also applied to the smaller quadru- 
peds, e. g. klia-^*o/, cat, Kumi; ngwai-/7«/, cat, Touug-lhu; /«- hyu- ua/. eoat 
Toung-thu. ^ & » 

t The definitive prefixes and postfixes are fully consitlered in a subsequent 
chapter. They are found in Tibeto-UItraindian, Scythic, N. and N. E, Asian 
American, Caucasian, African and Asonesiaii languages, that h, in most of the for- 
mations of the world. The Cliiiiese demonstratives are prcplaced, and fix»m the 
prepondei-ance of prefixes over postfixes in the African and the allied Asonesian 
languages, and tlieir preservation to some extent even in the languages of the great 
postpositional alliance, particularly in Tibetan and Veneseian, it may be concliid - 
ed that they were pr^laced in the oldest formations of the world, it is probable^ 
that Ti^tan was prefixual before it l>eeomc postfixunl, for still retains the «;iitirJ 
range ot preftved definitnes. The Mon-Anam formation remains purely prefixual, 
and we probably see in it the torm by which the western languages akin to the 
( hinesiq including those of Tibet and a much wider region, were eharaefi rised 
when they first lagan to feel tlie infinence of the postposationnl and harmoiiie 
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monosyllables by accent am! phonetic change belongs to a still 
older Ibnnation, the Dravirian, which was cither displaced or 
deeply modified by the Mon-Anam. 

Noga Dfalects* 

The next series of languages to the north arc those of the tribes 
that occupy the broad higlilands of the Assam chain, extending 
from the N. E. near the head of the Kynduayn-and Namrnp, on 
one side, along the valley of the Brahmaputra to its southern bend 
round tlic W. extremity of the chain, and, on the other side, S.W. 
along the valley of the Kyndtiayn to the head of the Manipuri 
ha‘^in,t and then VV. along tlie valley of the Burak and Surma. 
These highlands, thus embraced by the vallics of the Brahmapu- 
tra and its affluents on all sides hut the S. b. where they slope to 
the Kynduayn, are chiefly possessed hy five races, the Naga, 
Mikir, Kachari, Garo ami Kasia. The Nugas are spread over 
the eastern and larger portion which abuts on the Kynduayn. 
They appear to extend in a S. W. direction not only to the upper 
bijsin of the Burak hut across it neaily to the heads of the Kola- 
dan and Kurmfuli, thus maivdnng with the Singpho and Khamti 
at one extremity and with the Manipuri tribes, the Shiiulu and 
Kuki at the other. On the N. W. they march willi the border 
tribes of Asam and on the W. they are intermixed with the 
Mikir and Kachari. lii Kaehar th(‘y are found as far west as 
the Kupili river. From this great transverse extension of the 
Naga country, th(;y stretch considerably both to the north and 
south of the tribes who occupy the western portion of the chain. 

The first thing that strilo's us on looking at the Naga vocabu- 
lari('s is their phonetic resemhlanco to those vocabularies of the 
'fih( to-Burnian family which depart most from Burman. The S. 
Naga dialects arc somewhat more vocalic than the Manipuri. The 


formation, rinnrsc iMf Jias cscapod this inflnf-ncc, and tlin groat (Ipj^pnerafioti 
of Its phonology lias tendod to widen tho In oaoli botwppn it and the languages to 
the westward. ’ I'lie IMon-Anaui languages retain the archaic and powerful phono- 
lo<'v inoie tenanously, ami lii-nee lesem'olc the stronger Tilieto-Ultraindian more 
than thp fdniiose ni muuy phonetic traits '1 he emasculated Chinov* has deeply 
niodiiied tho'.p mcnihers ot both lormations which have most lelt its influence, 
V^ herever it has operated ftillv, it has destroyetl the ajrliuic phonology and brought 
It bark to a comparatively ‘crud«‘ state. Amongst its other effects, it tends to 
restore tla' monosvllahib ioriii, uud to induce a disuse ot prefixes and imsthxes. 
Hence in Un, and Anam proj-er definitive pndixes are wanting, ^nd even in they 
Burman are raiv, although the remnants wlihdi i^n-eserves, shew that it was, at 

one period, as prefixual as the Naga-Maaipnn and Tilietan. 

* W. llobinson aided by N. Bronson .1. A. S. xvin Pt. 1 (1819) p. 321, Gram- 
matical notices ot tlic Namsangiva dialect ; p. 312, Vocabulaiy ofthe same dialect. 
IV. brown, Comparative Vocabulary of the Namsang and Bor Duor Muthun 
and Khulung-Miithmi, Jo»>oka and IJonfera, Mulung and Snna, Tablang and 
Waktun'^ Teiigsa and Do)Mlr>r, Nogaung and Hatigor, Khari, Angaini, and 
•lozornelAngami dialects (10 in all). Journal of the American Orienta Society, 
ii (IS-jl) p. l')7. N, Bronson and N. Biown, Vo^abnlarics in B. H. Hodgson a 
Series, J. A. S, xviii Pt If (IHtO) p. 909, and .xix (iBoO) p 3|l. 

t Naga trilxis are also spread along tlic western and jiartially on the Southern 
sMe. of the Manipuri basin. 
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Burman consonantal junctions arc loss common. But tliey are 
not wliollj absent. Tlie aspirated, sibilant and vibratory lihfphf 
thy tchy tsy (Isy TiSy /j/*, Af, /t/ir occui*, while in Kari ?id and ?/ir 
are also found. TIjg more compound and al)rupt consonants of 
Burman and Tibetan are alisent. The following table shews 
the proportion of final consonants in 100 words. 



• 



Total 






Total 

non- 

o 



n 

m 

nasals 

h 

t 

r 

z 

p 

nasals 


Namsang . . 

12 

13 

0 

31 

11 

2 

0 

0 

3 

10 

47 

Muthun . . 

8 

14 

4 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

37 

Joboka . . . 

12 

13 

4 

29 

11 

4 

0 

0 

1 

16 

45 

Mulung . . . 

14 

10 

5 

29 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

4.5 

Tabbing . . . 

17 

9 

4 

30 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

40 

Teiigsa .... 

18 

8 

4 

30 

(3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

11 

41 

Nogaung . . 

21 

3 

3 

27 

7 

0 

8 

1 

(3 

22 

49 

Khari 

13 

7 

3 

23 

7 

4 

0 

0 

1 

12 

35 

Angami . . . 
Mozame- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 


An^mi.. 000 000400 4 4 

From this table it apjiears that the range of final consonants is 
nearly the same as in the Manipuri grouj). The occurrence of p 
in most of the Nagii dialects is the most important difference. 
The Angami vocabularies are exceptional and very remarkable, 
for they are almost purely vocalic and want the na«a] finals. T 
occurs in one word in Mr Brownes vocabularie.s:. The adjacent 
Manipuri dialects, with which they are intimately connected in 
vocables, have also a vocalic tendency, but they possess the 
nasals. 

The structural resemblance of the Nagn voca))iilarics to the 
Manipuri is not less close. The ba«is is monosyllabic, but they 
contain numerous dissyllabic word-s, which, in ge neral, are com- 
posed of a njonosyllabic root preceded by a delimiive. The pre- 
fixes are the same that are found in Singphu, Jili, the Yuma, and 
the Manipuri dialects. They are common in all tho voenhularies. 
Ta, a occurs most frequently, sometimes varied to f/u, i The 
guttural and a8j)irated forms /c, chy ,<?, which it a'^-'iimcs in Maui 
puri, are rare. J\la occurs in several words. It is sometimes 
varied to ba, bey pUy phuy ra, van, &c. In some of the languages 
ta is prefixed to ilie numerals or to several of them. Be, bn, pa, 
pha, van, &c. are also partially used with nuiT\pi,ds. In Nam- 
sang, van he ba are used from I to 5, and i fnmi (3 to 10: 
in Nogaung ha, ta and a, pa and pu are usedj in Teiigsa h/ui, a, 
Iha, the, pha, phu; Miihan aj Khari a, ta, te; phir, Angami 
ha, iha, the-, pa\ so. # 

iMr Robinson, with the assistance of Mr Bronson, has examined 
(he gi ammalical sti ueture of the Namsangya dialei't. Its general 
ell, 11,1' ter 1., similar to that of the BuiTiiaii and Til'ciaii, but the 
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notices of it are too brief to enable us to compare it fully with 
either. lls most striking peculiarity is its possession of an 
inflexional trait which places it in advance not only of the Burman 
but of tlie Tibetan and even of the Manshii, and allies it with the 
Dra virian, the Mongol, Turkish and African families. In the 
languages which we have hitherto examined the pronouns have 
pi(*8enti‘d features entirely crude. They have retained the isola- 
tion of other roots, and evinced no disposition to amalgamate with 
the verb, or to vary their forms with gender or number. The 
Naga pronoun carries us, at a leap, into the heart of a new 
foinialioii, belonging to a much higher development than the 
Burman or the Tibetan. In the Naga pronoun the possessives 
iire separate words. The agentive forms are I; nang, thou; 
o/e, he &c. The possessives and plurals are not formed in the 
Hurma-Tibetari manner by merely adding a w’ord or particle of 
poss("»sion or plurality. They are, partially, distinct terms, and, 
p.iitialiy, variations ot the ngentives. 



1 

Thou 

He &c. 

As. 

nga 

nang 

ate 

ri. 

fiima 

nema 

serving 

I’oss 

i 

ma 

a 

Postf. 

ang or ak 

0 

a, e 


In the union b(!tween the pronoun and verb a still higher deve- 
lopment is shewn. Pronominal roots are suffixed to the word of 
action, undergoing phonetic changes, and, in some cases, coalescing 
with the time postfixes. Root, thhuij ‘^put.’^ Pujssknt, — Ist 
Person ihein-rtw^, 2nd P. thien-o, 3rd P. thien-a ore. Past, — 
1st tliion-^rtfA, 2nd thi(‘ii-^o, 3rd thicn-tor. Perfect, — 1st /rt-thien- 
taky 2nd /«-thien-^o, 3rd ia-thien-<a. Future, — Ist t-thien-rt7i^, 
2nd 7-tliien-o, 3rd i-thien-a. 

The possessive and pustfixual agentive forms are the same for the 
plural as tor llie singular. The pronominal postfix suffices by 
itself to denote the agtntive pronoun. Tra khaly?<z ihm-ang, ^*that 
cloth-/^^ want-/,'’ Tra minyang-rww^ lako-faA, that man-^o 
give-t/n/-7." But the pronoun may also precede the verb in its 
separate form, as in the Ilexional langufiges, and when the agentive 
is a substantive word the pronoun is still postfixed. Ira kata- 
kra?ig-pfl rang liek^ff, *‘this God-t/ie heaven hnild-did-Ae/' This 
is nearly as high a degree of inflection as any language can attain, 
and a most interesting and clhnically valuable trait in a language 
which, in local position and general character, is a genuine mem- 
ber of the Burmah-Tihelaii riirnily. It is, in one respect, even 
more highly inflectional than fhe Dravirian, for although -ang and 
-ak can be recognized in the pionoiin nga, ‘^I,” o has no resera- 
’4)lance to 7iarigj “thou." The a, e of the 3rd person is recogniz- 
able in ay “his, their" and The curious mixture of 

simplicity and complexity which characterises the pronominal 
system shews itself in yet another trait. In the potential mood the 

^ ' q 
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pronoun is not only postfixed to the verb in the agentive form, but 
is prefixed to the auxiliary in the possessive form. J-ta thien-an^, 
“ w?/-can put-I;’' main thiemo, “f%-can pni-thou'” rtta thiena, 
‘*/iLs-can put-he;” i. e. “I, thou, he, can put.’* Most of the varia* 
tions in the Nemsangya pronouns appear to be referable to the 
blending of diffei’ent systems, most of which were themselves 
modifications of a single system, the Gangetico-Ultraindiari.* The 
1st and 2nd persons of the separate form nr/a, iiang^ are the G. 
Ultraindian forms whicli extend as far west as the Magar. Ate is 
Burman and Gangetic. Of the forms that occur in the plunil 
(nf, ne^ se) ni is a variation of iiga found in Liinbu, Ho &c. ; nc 
is Burm: (mn); and se appears to be a phonetic variation of 
the sing. similar to the llajmahali ath^ Uraon rt.van. Of the 
posscssives i, ma, a, the first is Singphu, Burman and Tibetan j 
the second is Bunn., Kol &c. {am ) ; and the third is a con- 
traction of ate as in the 3rd action postf. In Kiranti am is 
also the possessive form, The plural postf. of the 1st and 2nd 
person, wm, is probably Dravirian. Moy occurs in Gurung. Ninrj 
resembles the Singphu ni, Murmi ni, and Miri ding. Both Murmi 
and Gurung have the 3rd person in i, {thcj thi). The only 
form that is decidedly non-Burman is the second agentive postf. 
o, and this change of the vowel is perhaps referable to the influ- 
ence of Abor-miri (no). The elements in this Naga pronominal 
system are all Burmah-Himalayan (although not confined to it). 
But their varied and quasi-fiexional uses cannot be explained by 
Burman-Tibetan ideology. The system must have acquired its 
present shape under the influence of an ideology of a difterent 
development. The proper pronominal roots (i. e. the 1st and 
2f)d persons) of all the other Naga dialects are also in general 
G. Ultr. I, nguy (ngaiy nyi, ni, a ) ; Thou, nang, (nn, no). 
The Mithan ku and Tablung tau are Lau and Anain terms. The 
so called 3rd person varies. Pn, is the most common. 

It is radically the same as the Dravirian and Tibetan labial de- 
finitive, and is found in some of the more western languages. 

The Narasang plural postfix, 7)ia, occurs also in Joboka. 1st 
ku, ke/7i ; 2nd nang, hanza//^^ j 3rd chua, horn. The Mulung 
1st p. is a curious form, — “ helarn, We ” hehin, in which m, 
is S. instead of P,, and n plural as in Kiranti and Murmi. Khari 
has a distinct plural for ‘‘ we”, akau which is 1 ” in Tablung 
(tau) and occurs also in he ” (taupa). Ye” and ‘‘they” 
are nxkhala and iwnghhala. Khala occui-s also in the Tengsa 
Miala “ we”, “ye”, and in the Nogaung na/m/’a “ye”. 

It is Dravirian. Tengsa prefixes tebe to the 3rd person and post- 
fixes chi in the possessive, a Dravirian and Manchii directive (in- 
strumental, ablative) which occurs in Garo also (inst.) The 
same possi'ssive occurs in Mulung and Tablung under the form 

* Tliw s.^stenl is fimUamen tally Dra\iriau. 
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sei. In Angami we ” postfixes we ” to the sing., {atve). 
** Yo is notolcH and “ they ” tothete. 

The Naga pronominal systems arc a compound of Burmah — 
Tibetan, South Ultraindian and Gangetico-Dravirian tniits, and 
afford a striking illustration of the effect of a mixture of pronouns 
of different formations not only in producing a redundancy of 
distinct roots, but in favouring the development of real and appa- 
rent flexions. In every case in which pronominal flexions or a 
diversity of roots (not factitious) exist, a blending of successive 
formations may be inferred. But it is seldom that the different 
elements can be so clearly traced to their sources as in the Naga 
group. 

Another remarkable trait is, that although the time particle 
follows the action word in the past tense, according to the Burmah 
-Tibetan collocation, it precedes it in the completive past and 
future. 

The Namsangya Naga possesses several traits which distinctly 
connect it with Tibetan. Such is th^ frequent use of the postfixes 
jxiy which Mr Robinson supposes to be merely euphonic, but 
wliicli are evidently the common definitive postfixes of Tibetan. It 
hasa Iso a plural definitive postfix /ie, which is peculiar.* It is used 
with the demonstratives although not with the personal pronoun, 
— Ara this, ara/ic these ; fra that, Imhe those. The generl^^ 
directive ?i«m/is a nasal variation of the Tibetan na, la (Siiigplio 
7ia possessive). It wants the possessive particles of Tibetan and 
Hunnan. The masculine particle pom/ is the Tibetan po nasalised. 
The feminine n//ong is not Tibetan, but Kuki, Kami kc. (Chinese 

mother.”) The Tibetan qualitivc postfix does not occur, hut 
the qualitiv(!S in this dialect almost invariably have the definitive 
prefix a, those in Naugong, Tengsa and Khari /«, ma. In the 
others the root is generally bare The negative particle male, 
7 nah, which is postplaced, is the Tibetan and liurinan tna. 

From ibis account of the Naga languages it is evident that 
they liave strong and specific affinities both to Biirman and 
Tibetan, and have superadded to the T. Ultraindian basis some 
remarkable traits belonging to a distinct and more advanced 
formation. The definitive prefixes being separated from the roots, 
the vocabularies become mainly monosyllabic, with numerous 
Burman affinities, which embrace the pronouns. The primary 
formalioii may therefore he assuiiuHl to be the same as that of the 
Burman, the Tibetan being also a variety of it. A distinc- 
tive secondary Tibetan element has been superinduced, but it 
appears to be less essential than the higher foreign one which 
has developed the pronominal system into a condition between 
agglutination and flexion. The persistence of the T. Burman 
basis and the fact that the higher influence merely cominmnca- 

• It is i)rohal»ly identical with the pronominal w. 
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ted a formative tenrlpncy, shew that its source is not to be sought, 
in the intrusion of a* foreign race sufficiently numerous and 
powerful to assimilate the native tribes and languages. There may 
have been much intermixture, but the linguistic stock has re- 
mained T. Biirman, although it has put forth a more luxuriant 
foliage. The character of the Nagas and of their customs appears 
to tell a similar tale. They resemble the Bunnan tril)e«, but they 
also differ from them much more than these tiihes do from 
each other. They are less squat. They have not the very thick 
legs which distinguish all the Burman tribes. The hcatl is 
more obtusely ovoid and the features are less prominent. Mr 
Grange speaking of tlie Angami or most S. W. tribe, wlio are 
a finer formed people than the Kachar Nagas, says ^^tlie young 
men in particular are fine, sleek, (all, well made youths, and nmny 
are very good looking.” In their increased stature, diminished 
thickness, and tendency to ovoid heads, the Naga depart from the 
Burman and advance towards the Abor or sub-Tibetan t}]>e. In 
institutions, manners and customs they resemble the Kuki, on the 
one side, and the Mishmi an(f Abor, on the other. They are divid- 
ed into numerous independent clans, essentially democratic, Imt 
with a hereditary chief called Khonbao, a Lau title’* (T.sa-hao 
&c.) They have public halls called Tnurang^ as with the Mishmi 
and Abor, and here the bachelors live, as with the Rakboing. 
Nationally they are jealous, vindictive, ferocious and in war retain 
some savage customs similar to those of the Kuki. Like the 
Burman and some of the E. Himalayan tribes they practice tatoo- 
ing. They do not live in long village-houses like the Mishmi, 
Singphu &c. 


Sec. 3. MIDDLE GANGbllC LANGUAGES. 

Dodo and Dhimal. t 

On the west the Naga march and intermix with the Rangt-^u, 
a branch of the Kachari or Bodo. As they are mainly a people 
of the plains, are widely s^uead, and the race to which they belong 
forms the most important element in the pre-Arian ethnology of 
eastern India and the adjacent lands, I shall consider the 
Rangtsa in connection with the other ancient eastern tribes of the 
plaint before adverting to the hill tribes of the western extremity 
of the Assam chain, who have long been surrounded by the 
Kachari. 

In phonology the Bodo and Dhimal are somewhat more advanc- 
ed than the preceding languages of the Asam alliance. They are 

* Village or clan-chief, radically Father or Patriarch. Bao is also Anam or 

Tonkin, Mongol &c. . . „ t- t. o j a 

t Ho<lg8on’s Grararaar and Vocabulary in his Essay outlie Kocch, Bodo and 
Dhimal tribes. Robinson’s Grammatical notices and vocabulary ot the Kachan 
or Bodo, J. A* S. 1949 i>«rt I. 
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more fluent and harmonic. Portions of words are inoro frecjuently 
elided to give them an euphonic union, and dissylhibles are more 
common. But monosyllables arc numerous, and in their general 
character these languages are idenlical with I he Garo, Mikir and 
Miri. They are more free fiom cori) pound consonantal sounds 
than the Naga, in which tSy dz, $n, ndy and m.r are preserved. 
The Bodo and Dhimal have only the common aspirates M, thy 
phj bhy shy and a few vibratory compounds /)/*, />/■, phi' ^c. Bodo 
has also the aspirated liquids /A, nh. Double vowels occur not 
unfrequently, as in Miri and Kol. The nasal ri is common and 
sometimes has a harsh guttural sound, which Mi- Hodgson writes 
qn. The naso-guttural French e is frequent in Dhimal and some- 
times harsh and prolonged. Bodo has a more surd tendency than 
Dhimal, frequently substituting ch lorj, f for d and k for g. 

The definitive prefixes are common, and most of the dissyllables 
are reducible into two roots, or a definitive and a loot. Thus ha 
“earth,” “land” (Bodo) recurs in /msharha “soil,” /mbdii, 
“ mud,” /ia-duri “ dust,” /msar “ manure,” ha]o “ a mountain,” 
hayOTiy “ a plain,” Aagra “ a wooded plain,” Aagimg, “ dry up- 
lands,” ^akor “ a valley, ” Aahrang “ a quagmire,” Arttopla 
“ ashes.” Ay na and gay go, gi ij'c. are common prefixes in Bodo. 
Fa and mo also occur. Definitive postfixes are used, sometimes 
with qualitives. ICa is common in Dhimal, — e. g. hhem^m, 
“heat,” chunA’a “cold,” meti^l’a “flame,” chipa'la “silence,” 
mai^-a fatigue.” It is appended to most qualitives, and is pro- 
bably identical with the possessive ho, Bodo frequently forms, 
qualitives by postfixiiig the possessive particle /ii, with or without 
the definitive prefixes ga, go, gi &c. The two definitives sma 
mOy ho, and no, na, a, ya, are frequently used as postfixe in 
Bodo. Bl is a favorite Bodo definitive. It forms the third per- 
sonal pronoun bi, occurs in he-ydn “ boy,” imlie “ this,” haft« 
“ that” (the Tibetan ha), bipan^ “ how much,” ((a'ganda “ how,” 
&c., and is a common definitive prefix, e. g. k'gur, the skin ; &i- 
khung, the back; Mdat, flesh ; Z/?bu, bov^els ; ftiklia, liver; i/kla 

gall-bladder,” 6/bar “ flower,” ^>^got “ seed,” Hthai “ fruit,” 
feidai “juice,” &ilai “ leaf,” ?>ihi “ husband” ftishai “ wife,” ftipha 
“ father,” bima, “ mother,” bisha “ son,” fcishu ‘‘ daughter,” bida 
“ brother.” Some dissyllabic words have been also formed by 
vocalising the Tibeto-Burman bi-consonantal roots. Thus lam 
“ road” becomes lama B., dama Dh. 

The higher harmonic power of these languages is shewn not 
only in a greater tendency to euphonic ellipsis, but in the frequent 
euphonic accommodations of sound that take place in dissyllabic 
and trissyllabic words. This is well exemplified by the Irequent 
assimilation of the vowel of a prefixed definitive to that of the 
root, — a Dravirian, Scythic and African trait. Thus the vowels 
of the definitive prefixes ga and bi are made to harmonise with 
that of the root in the following words : Gw-phut wliite,” go- 
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tcliom blue,” //fl-tclia “ refl,” ; “ wet/’ short/’ 

f/c-chep, “ narrow,” heavy,” ^e-jer central,” ^/c-geng “ a 

bone.” 

Flexional and quasi-flexional traits occur, as in the other lan- 
guages of this alliance. The Dhimal definitive bi appears under 
file form of he for female and wa for male in bajan boy,,” 
waya?i “ girl,”“;«» or chan meaning the young. In Bodo the 
same root is used for ** boy,” while it takes -di for “ girl.” It is 
curious that tm (he, she, it) is the Dhimal form of hL The 
Dhimal postfixed pronominal plurals, the tense particles and the 
repetition of the pronoun after the verb, are traits similar to those 
that occur in some of the less harmonic languages of the same 
alliance (Naga.) 

Bodo has a few generic words like Garo, Mikir &c. which are 
used in emunerating, s«, san^ for human beings, ma, man, for 
other things, and for money. Dhimal uses only the generic 
long (Kunii). The same word occurs in the demonstrative under 
the form doiKj^ but appropriated to animate, while ta is used for 
inanimate things ; \dong ‘‘ This,” wdong That.” So \ta, wta ; so 
also ]Qdonij, as,” kadomj so,” ixdong, wsang thus,” uhelo^g 

both,” whfidonfj, “ than.” The definitive is used as an instru- 
mental postposition in both languages, dong Dh. jong B., and, 
what is more curious, it has in Bodo displaced the regular plural 
of the 1st personal pronoun which, instead of ang chur is simply 
iong» Is \ong not properly a dual form of the first person formed 
by the elliptic tendency of the phonology, from nhe-long, both, 
Dh. i. e. two — the, “ the two,” which may have existed in Bodo 
iinder the B. form ngagong ? Dong is also used in Bodo as an 
emphatic assertive of the present, and (with postfixed) of the 
past. The directives are postfixed, — Poss. ni B. (Garo, Dravirian, 
Scythic ni, Singp., Drav. na) ; ko Dh. (Miri, Changlo, ga*, 
Tib., gz, ky/) ; Dat. no B., emj Dh. (Garo na, Miri /tape, Naga 
nanQ,\\h, la)', Obj., kho B. (Garo Mo, Burm. go, Beng. ke, 
Turk, ga, Diav. dat. ku, hi, Inst., jow^ B. rio/i^ Dh. 

(Kasia jong poss, and see previous remarks ; Turk, tan, den, 
dan, Drav. to, ta, te). Bodo expresses plurality by postplacing 
phur and Dhiradl qalai (Dravirian, kdlo, Naga khala,) 

The pronouns are, “ I” ang B. (anga Gavo, gang Changlo, nga 
Tib. Burm.) ka. Dim. (probably directly from nga, but 
kha is Anam, kan Siamese). Thou ” nang B. na Dh. 
(na Garo, no Miri, nang Mikir, Naga, Singpho). “ He 
&c.” bi B. wha Dh. ( ua Gar, w Kas., bu Mir., and the Tibetan 
and Drav. labial definitive). Bodo forms the pluml by chur, 
a variation of the substantive phur. The 1st person alone discards 
chur, and has a specific plural word, jong, Dhimal euphonically 
unites to the pronouns the Dravirian plufal particle el, I, &c. 
ka I ”, kgel “We” ; 7ia, “Thou”, ngel “You” ; wa “He &c.” 
ubal “ They”, i/bal also means “ these,” the correlative being 
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tibal those I and U are used separately in the singular (this, 
that). But when human beings are indicated dong may be post- 
fixed, while things takes ta (the wide spread definitive). 

The Dhimal, like the Naga, postfixes the pronoun to the verb, 
but the postfixed being a perfect echo of the preplaced pronoun, 
the apparent flexion of the Naga is not exhibited. Ka hade 
khi^a ‘‘I go”; hgd hade khi/if/e/, ^^ve go”; na hade klibwi, 

thou goest” ; iigel hade khiw^e/, ^^yoii go” ; )v>a hade khi, ‘flie 
goes” ; xihal hade khi, ‘flhey go”. The assertive particles are hi 
(Ahi, whi, nhi) and ang. Hi alone is generally used for the past, 
(/, present, Gond) and w'ith the prefixed consonants, A, n for 
the present.* Ang is future, but one particle is often substituted 
for another as in Tibetan and other crude languages. The infini- 
tive takes //; the present participle hatang (possessive lw)\ the 
past ha alone ; the remote past teng, Bodo renders the root 
assertive by poslfixing o (euphonical ly //o when a vowel precedes) 
as in Tibetan. In the past it becomes rt, ya or gai, and in the 
future Tiaif corresponding with the Dhimal ang. The infinitive 
takes no (the dative particle) ; the present participle in (the pos- 
sessive particle ni), Na is parti cipial in Dravirian. The nega- 
tives are da B,, ma, Dh. (Tib. Burm. Gar. Mik. &e.) 

The general character of the structure is postpositional or inver- 
sive, but the direct collocation is often used, and Mr Hodgson 
notes, as one of their distinguishing characters, frequent absence 
of inversion that is unwonted in Indian [and in purer Tibeto- 
Burman] tongues.” Qualitives may either precede or follow the 
substantives. So may numerals in Bodo, but in Dhimal they 
always precede. Directives are always postplaced, but they are 
frequently omitted. The objective generally preced s the Verb, 
but it sometimes follows it. The following sentences are nearly 
Kasian or Mon, and not Tibetan, Burman or J^ravirian, in their 
collocation. Thang nang hashing, ang thangr/ow^y pharou, B., 
'‘Go thou alone, I going-uw village (to)”. Tho gakhri Birna 
thang7;ai, B., “ Go quickly, Birna gone-Zm^” [Mr Hodgson re- 
marks “ in these two instances the construction is as direct as in 
English and w'ould, I think, have been found so oftencr if the 
Urdu questions had not told on the replies.”] Jela tia kaiAma 
ke?ig, ka liigaAZka soko-lipta, ma liinAiku, Dh., “When you call- 
r/;V/-you me-tOf I was-(p.p.)-I housc-vvithin, not hcar-cfif/-I.” 

From this account of the Bodo and J31iimal, no doubt can re- 
main that it was from the ancient formation of the Gangetic 
plain (whether it prevailed over Ultraindia or not) that the har- 
monic phonology, and other non-Burma-Tibetan and non-Mon- 
Anam traits were communicated, in different degrees, to the adja- 
cent tribes on both sides of the Assam valley. No linguistic data 
have been furnished for the other ancient Gangetic tribes of the 

* The use of these prefixes with an asse rtive and tiibe power is a Tibetan trait. 
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plain and lower vallies of the Himalaya. The Bodo and Dhimal 
represent in the north a distinct formation, which we may terra 
the Gangetic, extending along the Ganges and up the Bramaputra 
between the Tibetan and Burman regions. At present the circuit 
of tlie influence of this formation embraces the lower Lhopa tribes 
(Changlo or Sanglo, very slightly, and prt)li:ibly also the Dophla*) 
the Akha, Abor, Miri, Mishini, Singpho, Naga, Manipuri, Yu- 
ma, Mikir, Kasia and Garo. The proportion in which Dravirian, 
archaic Tibeto-Ultraindian, Scythic, Tilx'tan, Gangetic, Biirman, 
and Mon-Anam elements enter into each of these languages will 
be considered presently. 

Mikir. \ 

Between the Dhansiri and the Kopili, or in the district of 
Naugong, is the principal seat of the Mikir, but they are also 
spread along the southern side of Lower Assam. According to 
their own tradition their original coimiry was to the 8. E. of 
their present one, in Jyntia, a position wliich would place them 
between the Naga and Kasia. The language is similar in phono- 
logy to tho Naga dialects. It has the abrupt tone and a slight 
nasal inflection, hut its sounds are pure and liquid. It has 
definitive prefixes, «, sometimes avy being the most common. I 
is also used, particularly with names of parrs of the body. The 
other definitives of the Naga and Manipuri groups also occur, 
but not fr(‘quently. Ka, pha^ phu, ph Tlie structure is 
Burmah-Tibetan. It has no possessive or objective postfix. The 
ablative postposition para^ is the Bodo phrai. The dative yokj 
ayok is Dravirian. The definitive po postf. to verbs makes them 
personalive (Tib.) The particles of gender are alo m. (Joh 
Kiimi, /<7Ha Singp) ape f. It has a few segregatives, bawjj man; 
joTiy animals; inanimate things, hon(jy pap. The pronominal 
system is North Ultraindian. It does not possess the developed 
traits of the Naga, but in a few minor points resembles it. Ithas 
a Dravirian plural postfix,-/?, while substantives have none. The 
first person has different forms in the singular and plural ne I, ” 
ali ** we.” In the second and third persons the singular under- 
goes a slight phonetic change. Naarj ** thou” nali “ you” ; alang 
“ he, she, it,” ana\\ “ they.” The verb has no assertive postfix. 

Garo. f; 

The language of the Garo, who occupy the N. W. extremity of 
the Asani chain, agrees in its general character with the Bodo, 

• The inimher of the Journal of the Asiatic Society containing Mr RoMngon's 
paper on the Dophla language has not reached me. When I receive it 1 shall 
append some remarks upon it, if necessary. 

t W. Rohinson grammatical notices and vocabulary— J. A. 8. xviii part ii 
(1849) p. 330. 

i \V. Robinson J. A. 8. xviii Pt. II (1849) n. 207 Grammar and Vocabulary. 
B. 11. Hodgson Vocabulary Ib. p. 406 . John Eliot A. R. iii (1799) p. 34, Voca- 
bulary N. Brown J. A. S. 1837 p. 132 Voc. furnished by Mr Strong^ 
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Dhinial and Mikir. In its paucity of compound consonants it 
agrees with them and differs somewhat from Naga. Even the 
aspirates are rare, save the more sibilant, th, ch, sh* The lingering 
sibilant tendency is also shewn in the retention of ts, as m the 
Naga dialects. It affects vibratory compounds, kr, pr, &c., and 
it baa even such finals as rg, ry. It wants the dz, ns, sn, nd, mr 
of Naga. In its particles it agrees more closely with Dhimal 
and Bodo than with any of the other adjacent languages. The 
postfixiial directives are kho, <^to,’' objective (Bodo kko);na, 
to,’’ dative ( no Bod. nar^ Nag, na Tib.) ; chi, instrumental 
(Naga, Drav. Manchu); m possessive (Bod J The plural word 
is rang, <^all,” (Miri arang, Bengali era.) The words of gender 
are h\pha m. and hima f., both Tibeto^Ultraindian. The prefix 
hi is the Bodo definitive and prefix. The possessive postfix is 
used to form qiialitives, and when a substantive is folloW by a 
qualitive the directives are affixed to the l&tter. 

It has three segregative particles like Mikir, shak man; mang 
animals (hang, ''man,^’ Mikir, man^, ^<boy,” Singpho, pmg, male, 
Nam. Naga.); ge things (the widely spread definitive.) The 
pronouns are N. Ultraindian and have the same degree of deve- 
lopment as the Mikir. In the plurals the root is preserved, but 
the conjoined plural pai tides vary. Anga, << I,” prefixes 
na'a, thou,” postfixes simong (the first element in which is tlie 
same as chi. ) Ua, ho” (Dhimal Wa, Mir, bu, Kas. u, Bodo 
hi ) postfixes the common plural rang, interposing ma. The verb 
oxliibits a Tibetan trait which has not been observed in the adja- 
cent languages, the power of making a word assertive, by redup 
lication of its final sound, adding a when the root does not end in 
that vowel. 


R 
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JOURNAL OP AN EXCURSION TO THE NATIVE PROVINCES ON 
JAVA IN THE YEAR 1828, DURING THE WAR WITH 
DIPO NEGORO.* 

I have forgotten to mention an interesting part of the marriage 
ceremony. After the religious formula was over, and the bride- 
groom had done homage to all the male relations of both parties, 
he was led in state to meet the bride, who advanced with their 
female relatives from the inner apartments, and they met as it 
were half way. Both were then seated on the floor, and water was 
brought, with which the bride washed the feet of the bridegroom— 
this is in token of the obedience due from the wife to tho husband. 
—Afterwards dry rice was brought, of which the bridegroom gave 
a part to the bride, — this is a symbol of the husband's obligation to 
provide for his wife’s maintenance ; the bride received it carefulFy 
in her cloth, not letting a single grain fall to the ground, — this beto- 
kens the economy with which the wife is to manage the house- 
hold.— A siri stand with all its requisites was then produced, from 
which the bride and bridegroom each prepared hsiri for the other, 
— this is a token of their living together and mutually assisting 
each other. — Two eggs were afterwards let fall, and broke on the 
pavement by one of the attendants ; I did not quite understand 
the meaning of this part of the ceremony.— A Javanese hoe was 
next handed to the bridegroom, with which he raked up a little 
heap of sand; I believe this is a token that the husband is to cul- 
tivate the earth for their joint support, if necessary, which consid- 
ering the rank of the parties on this occasion is not likely. — After 
these ceremonies, the bridegroom was led into the inner apart- 
ments, whither the bride also returned, each numerously attended, 
to change their dress for the evening. 

July 2. — 1 was witness today to a singular ceremony, being a 
part of the regulated etiquette between the Court and European 
authorities. Two minor chiefs belonging to the Palace, in the 
Court dress (i. e. undressed from the waist up), with their hair 
hanging down in one long bunch behind, and their sarongs or pet- 
ticoats twisted over their krises, came to the residency, and advan- 
ced in silence, and yevy formally, up the front steps into the 
verandah, where the Resident came to receive them.^ Taking 
their caps off, and standing together right before the*Resident, 
who also stood, they communicated to him the tahe, or compli- 
ments of the Susunan, of the Ratus, or Queens, of the Princes 
of the blood, and the whole Court, naming the former severally ; 
the Resident replied in the same manner, thanking the Susunan 
&c., and sending his compliments to them, each in return, by these 
deputies, who then made their bow very stiffly, and walked away 

* Continued from p. 19. 
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in state and silence ; — this ceremony takes place 3 times a week. 

July 4. — This evening we passed at Prince Ingabey’s, where a 
Chinese Weyang or play was exhibited, in honor of his daugh- 
ter’s marriage ; the young couple were seated in front among the 
company, on chairs ; before them stood a large round table, with 
tea, co&e, wine, cakes, &o. The piece appeared to be a tragi- 
comedy, or melo-drama, for there was much fighting and killing, 
as well as laughing and singing, ghosts and buffoons succeeding 
each other on the stage j the music made so very discordant a 
noise that it gave us the headache ; there certainly is much less 
liarmony in Chinese than in Javanese music. — The female charac* 
ters were peiformcd by strapping Chinamen. 

According to a long established custom, the Resident is obliged 
to send every day to the Susunan a number of dishes, (not less 
than four) from liis kitchen, for the royal dinner,— they usually 
consist 01 fowls, prepared in various w'ays, to which pastry, or 
fish and vegetables are sometimes added. In return the Susunan 
from time to time sends the Resident one mango, or two oranges 
of a particular kindf according to which the value of the gift is 
estimated, and not by the quantity — whatever it may be, it is 
invariably carried under the gilt Payong or royal Umbrella. 

July G — In the forenoon the Bride and Bridegroom came in 
stale to the Residency house to pay a formal visit, accompanied by 
a numerous train of relatives and friends ; the bridegroom was on 
liorseback as before, the bride in a covered litter or palankeen, 
borne on men’s shoulders, within which also sat her mother, two 
other female relatives, and three hunch-backed female dwarfs, her 
attendants bearing the siri box &c. This litter was of wood and split 
rattan, formed to imitate a dragon couchant, handsomely carved 
and gilt, but those who occupied it, seven in number, must liave 
been very warm — two of the female attendants had fans of pea- 
cock’s feathers, to fin the princesses with. The procession was 
opened, as on the day of the wedding, with a strong detachment of 
Mangko Negoro’s troops, who all wore weildiiig favors, of green, 
orange, and white — they marched in good style into the Court of 
the Residency, and drew up in double files to tlie sound of the 
drum — the same pomp and shew seemed to be displayed to-day 
as on that occasion, and the procession had a gay and lively effect, 
w’inding through the gateway of the Residency house to the spund 
of native music, as well as the Resident’s band. The whole remind- 
ed me of the grand processions one sees at the theatres in Europe, 
especially in Operas .and Melo-dramas, it must however be con- 
fessed that some parts of the show were rather ludicrous, from the 
abortive attempts at excessive grandeur and dignity and their sin- 
gular contrasts. The young couple, with the nobles who, accora- 
panied them, were received by Mrs N. in the drawiug-room, 
which was completely filled with the party — one glass of wine was 
drank all round to the health of the bride and bridegroom, after 
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which they rose and took leave, the procession returning in the 
same order as when they came. — They were now going to the Pa- 
lace of the bridegroom’s grandfather, Prince Mangko Negoro, and 
we heard the salute of guns fired by his artillery, in honor of the 
bride on her entrance into his house — here they remain till the day 
after to-morrow, when they are to come for a couple of days to 
the Residency, on ^familiar visit. They had been to the Palace 
of the Susunan to pay their respects to His Highness in state, 
before they came to the Resident this morning — it seems to be a 
very fatiguing ceremony indeed, this marrying, among the Java- 
nese nobility — ‘‘they order these things better in England,” I think, 
but the Javanese w ould not. 

Before sun-set, about a quarter to six, w’e proceeded to the Palace 
of Mangko Negoro, where a ball and supper was to take place in 
honor of the young couple — the Resident and his party were 
received with discharges of the Prince’s musketry in very well 
fired vollies. The court around the Pendopo, or open hall, was 
illuminated with lamps, in triangular stands of bambu, but the 
interior was not so well lighted as at Prince Ingabey’s; there was 
indeed a profusion of muttorUy which flared about, dropping their 
melting superfluity on the luckless understander s, from the lustres 
suspended to the roof. — This Pendopo is the largest at Solo, or, I 
believe, on Java, (60 paces broad and 56 deep) and is certainly of 
noble dimensions, extremely lofty, and open all round. It is very 
cool and airy ; too much so, indeed, at times, as the Resident’s 
lady experienced, who caught a severe cold after the dance, from 
want of proper precaution. 

This party might be described in nearly the same words as that 
of the Ist instant, except that it was not honored by the presence 
of the Emperor, between whom and Mangko Negoro a coolness 
subsists, owing partly to an arbitrary act of the former, which, as 
it is characteristic of the despotic sway of a Javanese sovereign, 
I will briefly describe here. 

Mangko Negoro, being old and infirm, seldom rides on horse- 
back, (which the Javanese in general are partial to), not being able 
to ride any but a gentle aminal. — He had one that was both beauti- 
^ful and gentle, the only one he could ride with ease, and which he 
’ was fond of. The Emperor unfortunately saw this horse, and 
immediately sent to demand it from the owner, (he is very partial 
to horses, and rides a great deal) — Mangko Negoro unwilling to 

f ive up his favorite steed appealed to the Resident, who advised 
im to yield to the demand of His Highness, in compliance with 
Javanese customs. 

There were also fewer Europeans at this party than at Inga- 
bey’s, so that the supper table was smaller; — it was very well 
covered, however, and the toasts were dranl^ as on that occasion. 
I was very unfit, from indisposition, to do honor to either, and in 
fact took no iotprest in what was going on, which may make my 
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account of it as dry and stupid, as I felt myself the whole evening, 
indeed I should have gone home early, but from reluctance to 
offend or hurt the Prince. I was glad to obey the Resident's 
summons to retire, at about 2 in the morning — in leaving the 
Durbar or Palace, we were greeted again by several vollies of 
musketry, which is unusual at the hour, hut the Prince likes 

playing at soldiers." 

July 7. — This forenoon the Bride and Bridegroom (or rather 
the new married pair) arrived at the Residency, with the parents 
of the former, and several female relatives of both, to pass 2 or 3 
days en familley according to Javanese custom. — They came pri- 
vately, that is in carriages, without a procession, and with few at- 
tendants, among whom were however three of the poor hunch-back- 
ed dwarfs, carrying the betel-box &c. The bride and bridegroom 
were splendidly dressed in purple and other bright colored silks, 
covered with gold spangles and embroidery ; the former had still 
her elegant diadem or tiara on the bead, composed of a wreath 
of separate gold flowers, studded with brilliants, each flower 
vibrating with the motion of the head, — it is rich and handsome, 
but must be heavy and uneasy to the wearer. 

Unfortunately the Resident’s lady was not able to reeeive the 
princely guests, having caught a violent cold at the dance on 
Monday night, which has confined her to her room since yesterday. 
They were therefore shewn to their apartments by the Resident 
and his daughter, to which they retired, and I believe kept great 
part of the day, no doubt fatigued with the festivities and late 
hours of the preceding ones. 

In the evening attended the rehearsal of the comedy that is to 
be performed to-morrow. Being an old amateur, I to* k some 
interest in the business of the stage, and tbo manager being an old 
acquaintance, I made free to offer him a hint or two towards its 
better success — unfortunately the heroine of the piece was played 
by the tallest man of the company. 

July 9. — This evening having been fixed for the performance of 
the Confusion, we proceeded en coi'ps to the theatre at 7 o’clock, 
with the happy couple and their relatives. 

The threatre has been constinicted in the back verandah or gallery 
of a dwelling house, belonging to one of the public servants at the 
residency. Of course it is very small, but this objection, however, 
applies rather to the stage than to the audience part, which latter 
seemed large enough for the company assembled, including several 
native nolfles. The Susunan and his Queens did not make their 
appearance as had been expected. A raised platform at the 
further end of the room was filled by four large sofas, on which 
the bridal party, the Resident and princes were seated; a row of 
neat benches filled up great part of the remainder of the hall, 
these were occupied by the rest of the audience, consisting of Civil 
and Military officers of Government, European and Semi-Euro- 
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pean inhabitaiUa of Solo, native officers and chiefs, exhibiting a 
singular variety of complexion and costume. There might be 
about ICK) spectators present altogether. 

The orchestra which was led by the Military Commandant of the 
place, who performed on the bass, consisted of two or three European 
and half-caste and four or five native performers. They executed 
a little overture, and some pieces between the acts, very well as 
far as I could judge — the Commandant had taken much pains to 
prepare his assistants, and I was sorry to observe that his praise- 
worthy exertions were not rewarded by an attentive silence on tlie 
part of the au lienee, hut how few among them appreciate “ the 
magic of sweet sounds.” 

Tho piece is a very bustling and amusing one when well per- 
formed, but on this occasion little could be said in praise of the 
actors in general ; two of them only spoke loudly and clearly enough 
to be heard by all the audience, some of them seemed not to feel 
the characters they represented, and the female parts being 
performed by men, were of course very defective. 

The native nobles and officers understood little or nothing of 
the plot or dialogue, but they seemed to relish the material humour 
of it well enough, and admired the thunder and lightning which 
were pretty well imitated, also the yawning and grimaces of one 
of the characters, a sleepy-headed country gentleman, and similar 
visible jokes, which they understood. I explained the principal 
part of the plot to those near me as well as I could, but I fear 
with little success ; the wit and satire of Kotzehu were thrown 
away, not only on the Javanese, but on nearly the whole audience. 

Jhdy iO. — In the evening a grand dinner at the residency 
house, in honor of the nuptials of the resident’s proteg^. Besides 
his family and the bride’s, who are still lodged here, there was a 
number of other Javanese princes and chiefs present. Nearly sixty 
persons altogether sat down to dinner, at one long table ; during 
and after dinner numerous toasts were drank, beginning with those 
of ceremony, as on the 1st instant, at Ingabey’s supper. 

Tho native guests seemed to understand the courtesies and 
customs of European tables, they drank wine with the ladies, and 
with us in regular style \ two or three of them indeed, did not 
require this excuse for the glass,” but seemed to love it for 
itself alone and were very merry about the close of the evening, 
which concluded with dancing, for such as were so inclined. The 
band that performed at this and other festivities, consisting of 10 
or 12 natives, is kept up by a subscription amon^ the European 
inhabitants of Solo, who provide them with a kind of uniform, 
music &c.. The resident I was told pays ^30 a month, for which 
the band performs at his house one eveniug in every week j this 
is a good plan at such a place as Solo. 

July 11 — Early this morning accompanied the Resident in his 
carriage to Kalitan, about eight miles on the higii road • towards 
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Samarang, where he had an enquiry to make into some complaints 
against the native Chiefs, at which I assisted at bis request. 

This business was transacted in a house by the roadside, built by 
the Colonel as a private retreat, and a garden and small Coffee 
plantation were annexed to it. — It was a pleasant abode formerly, 
out has now gone to decay, in consequence of the orders of Go- 
vernment in May 1823, to dispossess European holders of land 
belonging to the native Chiefs, and return the lands to the owners. 
This ground belonged to the Radin Adipati or Prime Minister 
who has been obliged to take over the house built upon it by the 
Colonel, at a low value, which he is unable to pay, if lie were 
willing — such is the inconsistency of the resolutions alluded to, 
which are detrimental to both the landloid and leaseholder. 

We returned to Solo about eleven, and soon after the Bride and 
Bridegroom, with their family and attendants , left the Residency 
House in cariiages, with a long train of attendants on foot and 
horseback — they proceeded to the Palace of the Bridegroom’s 
grandfather. Prince Mangko Negoro, where they are to remain 
some days. 

July 12— Among the customs which indicate the state of depen- 
dance in which the Native Sovereign is kept by the European autho- 
rity, is one which at first surprised me— the Susunan cannot leave 
his Kralon or palace, even for half an hour, to take a ride or drive, 
without sending notice of it to the Resident, or during his absence 
to the Secretary.— His Highness is debarred by treaty from all 
intercourse and correspondence, not only with foreign Princes, 
but with any Native Powder or Chief on the island, without ex- 
press permission from the European Government — these restric- 
tions were no doubt established with a political view, to prevent 
intrigues detrimental to European influence and interests. 

July 13 — Early this morning walked through the Christian bury- 
ing ground here — the tombs are mostly of brick, with stones, engra- 
ved with the names, ages and situations in life of the occupants— 
the grammar and onhography of some of these forced a smile, 
even in this retreat sacred to the dead. Some of thorn also are 
records of human vanity — one large tomb, of a former Resident at 
this Court, tells us that he was a*‘Gentilhomme de Mecklenburg’* 
and lest this should not be understood by all, the inscription is 
repeated in Dutch ** Mecklenburger Edelman”. The stone of 
another tomb announces in letters of gold, that the ‘*Hoog Wei 
Gebooren Heer” sor and so, sleeps below, ‘‘in ^ijn Hoog Wei 
Gebooren Leeven*’ Resident and Opper Koopman;— the “high and 
well-born” is now on a level with the poorest and meanest of those 
around him.— Many of these inscriptions begin with the word 
“ Monument** spelt in half a dozen ways. — There is a stone to the 
memory of a Scotch soldier of the 78th Regt., who died here in 
1816, with the following epitaph ; 
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Gaily 1 liv’d, as case and nature taught, 

And spent my short life williout a thought. 

I’m surpris’d at death, that tyrant grim, 

Who thought of me, that never thought of him ! 

This tomb was erected to him by his brother soldiers. 

July 15 — Surakarta, although the capital of the Native dominions, 
and the seat of the Susunan’s Court and Government, oft’ers to the 
eye of the visitor no appearance of a city — it is rather a collection of 
native villages, surrounding the Kraton or Royal Palaee, within 
which many of the Nobles and Princes also have tlieir dwellings 
— I have partly described this building before. — The other most 
conspicuous objects at Solo^ are the Fort, the Chinese Camp or 
town, the Residency Plouse, and those of the other Euro^Mjan 
inhabitants, — these I will now briefly notice. 

The Fort stands to the north of the Kratony and within the reach 
of gun-shot of it, between the Kratan and the dwellings of the 
liuropeans, obviously to defend the latter in case of attacks from 
the former, and to keep the fortified Palace itself in check. — The 
Residency house and offices were fornjcrly in the Fort, but since 
the power of the Javanese Sovereigns Bas been so much reduced, 
and that of the European authority proportionally increased, this 
precaution has been abandoned, and tne Resident’s house and 
establishment are now situated outside the Fort, but close to it, 
and on the north or opposite side from the Kraton, 

The Fort is an equal-sided square, or nearly so, with a broad 
ditch round it, over which are four drawbridges, leading to as 
many gates, facing the cardinal points ; there are four bastions at 
the angles, each with ten embrasures for cannon, of which only 
twenty-one are occupied at present.*-~There is room within the Fort 
for a garrison of 300 men, but only about 100 are here now, most 
of whom are invalids, unfit for active service, . from the effect of 
wounds or disease. The Fort is very much out of repair, and the 
expence required to repair it is estimated at 50,000 guilders — the 
repairs were about being commenced three years ago, when the 
troubles broke out, which are said to be the cause of the delay in 
putting the Fort into good repair. One would rather suppose they 
would only add to the expediency of doing so as quickly as possi- 
ble, and the grand motive of economy cannot be alleged here, for 
all such repairs are done at the expence of the native Sovereigns, 
according to the treaties with them, and th# amount is deducted 
from their annual stipend. 

The buildings in the Fort, as well as the walls, are all of brick, 
covered partly with or shingles, and partly witli tiles. There 

arc two or three wells of water in it - and in front are two tanks, in 
which the water at present is low and apparently stagnant, but 
this is the driest season of the year, which operates also on the 
B6}ujama or Solo river, one of whose branches winds in front of 
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the Residency house, round part of the Chinese Camp, and before 
the North side of the Fort, which is opposite to the latter. It is 
now, like all rivers in this country, at its lowest ebb, so that it is 
crossed easily on foot and in many places the bed is quite dry. 

The Chinese camp or village is situated opposite, or east of the 
residency house, on the other side of the nver, over which there 
is a large bridge of brick and wood work leading to it. Having 
passed this, you enter an open space, with the houses of the 
Chinese all round it, and in the middle rows of sheds covered with 
sirajya for the convenience of those who frequent the jpmsOr ot 
market, which is held here every day. Beyond this is a wide street, 
with Chinese houses on each side, some of them very good ones 
apparently, but many more small and mean looking ; this street 
is now terminated by a strong wooden barricade, on account of 
the war, beyond this id tho carriage road leading to Prince 
Mangka Negoro’s estate, called Karang Fandango near the foot of 
the mountain Lv/wu. 

The number of Chinese inhabitants here at present is estimated 
at about 500 j they are from Amoy and Canton principally, very 
few of them are considered rich. 

On the other side of the residency house, facing the fort, aro 
also some Chinese buildings. 

The Residency House is a large and handsome lower-roomed 
building, solidly built of brick, with a roof of sirap and floored 
with a composition of chunam and sand — there are ten rooms in it, 
two front and two back vdtandahs, with an open space or hall for 
dining in the middle — the house is lofty, built on a raised found- 
ation, and tho doors and windows furnished all round with Vene- 
tians, so that it is generally cool. At Solo this is doubly necessaiy 
to comfort, for the uir is warm, and tho site low — the court before 
the house is planted with stately largo Banyan and other trees, 
in which are thousands of tho small birds called in England Java 
sparrows : these absoliitoly darken the air at times, and when 
they rise to fly from the trees, the sound resembles a violent gale 
of wind — on the right side of the Resident’s dwelling house is a 
row of two storied buildings containing his office, treasury, store- 
rooms, guard-house, &c. which is very convenient. 

Behind is a tolerably large garden, now not in tho best order, 
it being difficult to procure work people during the war — in it 
there is a good bathing-bouso with a large circular bath attached 
for swimming, but it is now dry, the aqueduct that supplied 
this and othet places having been destroyed by the insurgents. 
Beyond the batn is a kind of summer-house, elevated above the 
garden-wall, beyond which is a small park with deer and cows. 

On both sides of the Residency house are other European 
dweHings, that on the left or norm side is now inhabited by the 
Secretary — on the right is a tavern or hotel, tolerably large and 
commodious; the proprietor ofHrhich is likewise Postmaster; or 

S 
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ratlier contractor for tho post horses between these districts and 
the town of Samarang, no Government post establishment being 
kept upon this road as formerly. Connected with this now is a 
military canteen, where tlie European soldiers are sometimes 
merry in the evening. Beyond this is a liind of Eui*opcan store 
or shop, which was not very w'ell supplied when I visited it — I 
believe it is the only one at Surakarta. 

The other European dwellings arc opposite to the easf side of 
the fort in a straight line, with back streets or laiu's hi-auching 
oft’ from it. The military hospital is at the bottom of one of these 
streets, overlooking the river, and seems to be one of the best 
houses at Solo. Several of them are roomy and substantial, 
though not elegant buildings, in those that have upper stori(^s, 
the roof is very low — some of them arc surrounded by higli brick 
walla of diidy white : the greater part of these houses liave been 
built so near to the fort, that its guns could not be used without 
injuring them — they arc all of bri(-k and mortar with roofs of 
shingle, which looks well when kept in repair. 

There is no i^hurch or chapel at Solo, hut to make up for tho 
deficiency there are 2 or d ehnreh-yards — one of them is now 
disused, being quite full ; it is opposite to the S. E. angle of the 
fort., close to the houses; the other is a short distance l) 0 )ond it, 
and came into use 6 years ago, it is now' nearly full— on the 
pillars at the gate is cut the name “"Rusthof” and the date 1822; 
a third burying ground near the fort is yet unoccupied. 

The Susimun or Emper(>r, as w'C call him, is Pakoe lloeana tlie 
6th and w'as never educated for the throne, or expected to succeed 
to it. lie is the ille<jitimate son of the late Hiisuuan Pnkooboana 
the 5th, who died in 182 at the age of 3 , during the residency 
of Mr McGillavry. What it was that directed tho choice) o*f 
Government to the present Siisunan I do not know, but he is 
considered very unfit for tho dignity, as well as a had private 
character. Before his elevation he used to sit at the feet of the 
Madin Ad'qmli or Prime minister, and carry his botel-hox accor- 
ding to tJavan custom, being bis pupil — now, his former master 
has become his servant, and must sit at his feet, tliey have cliauged 
eituations completely. Tho Susunan is generally looked upon 
here, as a cruel, tyrannical, yet w'cak and capricious prince, — perhaps 
these latter qualities often accompany tho former, he lias no 
dignity wdiatever in external appearance, in which some Javan 
chiefs are not entirely dolieient — ho is short and small in person, 
his featuros have somewduit of a feminine cast, his voice is low, 
his eyes have at times a disagreeable expression, though when 
he chuses he cau assume rather a pleasijig cast of cou7itenance 
with a good humoured smile, which 1 fear is often hypocritical. 
His fat^jp Pakoeboeana the ith was more impolishod and boisterous 
in manftr and voice, but also more open-hearted and sincere. 
His grandfather Pakoeboeana |he 4th was a complete coiu'tier, 
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extremely well-bred and polished in manners, dignified yet affable, 
but a great intriguer and hypocrite. He ascended the throne in 
1788, on the death of his father Pakoeboeana the 3rd in whose 
* reign the empire of J ava was di\nded into the two kingdoms of 
Surakarta and Jokjocarta. On the conquest of Java by the 
English forces in 1811, this Susanan (Pakoeboena tho 4th) sent 
a depiitaiion to congratulate them atid express his joy at the event. 
About a year afterwards he coiispii’ed with tho Sultan of Jokjo- 
carta, Amangkoeboeana the 2nd, in a plot to undermine the British 
authority, which occasioned the expedition of Oeneral Q-illespie 
to that place in 1812, when the fCraton was taken by assault, with 
llio Sultan and all his family and treasures in it. — He was then 
deposed, and subsequently banisbed to Amboyma by tho Diiteh 
in 181(j. It was this expedition that led to the treaty of 1st 
August, 1812, between the tlum Lieutenant Oovernor Eaffles, the 
grandfather of the present Susunan above described and tho 3rd 
^Sultan of Jokjocarta, hy which several valuable provinces wen^ 
ceded to the European Government by both Princes, with the 
juanageinent of tlio bazar and toll-post duties, and other impor- 
tani, advantages in the native territories. — It may be said that this 
treaty efiected a great change, and struck a severe blow at the 
power and iudepeudence of the native Sovereigns, who have since 
l)eeii little better than Ec'gcnts or Governors of their remaining 
disti'icts, subj('cl. to the control of the European Government, 
which holds all the forts in their dominions anct only allows them 
to maintain a guard of honor of 1000 men. ^ 

Tlio empty shew of authoi'ity and independence is still left to 
them, but even this is much less noiv than in the time of the 
Company, when oven Europeans, meeting the golden umbrella of 
tlio Emperor, though only carried over his horse, were obliged to 
stop and siiiiiie it by uncovering, and if in a carriage, to get out 
while it passed ; and when the Eosidont or ns he wms then called 
Minister of the Dutch at the Court, held, on great public occasions 
of festivity, the gold basin and ewer for the Susunan to wash hia 
hands before su])pcr. 

To return to the present Susunan, it is generally supposed that 
he, and many' of his Court, w'ore inclined to join the rebel Princes 
of Jokjocarta against the Euvopean Govoinmont, when the present 
war broke out in 182.5; it is indeed strongly suspecteu, that 
eommunications had been opciuul betw een those Princes and the 
Coiu-t of Solo, before the beginning of the disturbances, and 
even that a p’omisc of co-operatioii bad been secretly held out 
to the former by the latter, before the arrival of General DeKock, 
the Lieutenant- Governor, who proceeded to Solo immediately on 
the first news of the insurrection reaching Batavia in the end of 
July, and whose timely appearance and judicious measures, in all 
proDability, went far to prevent such a combination, the results 
of which must have at that time been almost fatal to the European 
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authority in these provinces, as their entii’e population, estimated 
at near two millions,’* would then probably nave risen against us. 

The behaviour of the Susunan to his third wife or Ratu, elder 
sister of the lady whose nuptials I attended lately, and daughter » 
of the Pangerang Adipati or Prince Ingabey, his great uncle, 
gives a very unfavorable opinion of bis character. 

He was betrothed to this young lady, whom he had hnnself 
selected, before his elevation to the throne ; after that event, he 
was not only desirous of breaking off the engagement, but wished 
her to become one of his concubines — ^this was refused by herself 
and her parents, of coui*80, and he afterwards agreed to marry her , 
but only, as it would seem, out of revenge and anger at their 
refusal, for very soon after their marriage he neglected and treated 
her ill; his bad usage of her increased with time, till she begged 
of her father to take her home again, as she could not submit 
to the treatment she experienced from the Susunan. It may 
be remarked that this treatment must have been very bad to urge 
her to such complaints, for in general the wives of Javanese ot 
rank are submissive and resigned. The matter became public and 
was enquired into by the late Resident. The Susunan shewed a 
desire to repudiate his wile, merely aUe^ng as a cause that 
he did not uke her hair and other trivim objections at length 
with the sanction of the European Government, and the concur- 
rence of all parties, a legal divorce, according to Mahometo law, 
was effected between them, and the poor Sultana returned to her 
father’s roof, much to her satisfaction. Very lately, however, 
since the wedding of her sister, the Susunan has made nroposals, 
both to his late queen and her father, to take her back again—— 
to these proposals neither of them, very properly, will accede, and 
the lady is said to have begged of her father rather to take her hie, 
than send her back to the palace — the dislike and tear of a hiwhand 
must be very strong, which can inspire in the usually indinorent 
bosom of a Javanese female so rooted a repugnance, and make her 
willingly resign the honors and distinctions which she would be 
entitled to as Ratu of the reigning Susunan— and this tells, I 
tliink much against lier husband. She is a rather pretty woman 
for a Javanese, of fair complexion, and open, good-humoured coun- 
tenance, frequently smiling, and appearing by her manner on the 
occasions when I have seen her, not much to lament the loss other 
high I'ank, which indeed was but gilded slavery. I must not omit to 
mention that this whole business has made the Susunan deser*. 
vedly unpopular, as well at his Coiirt, as among Europeans, and 
that the Javanese are particularly displeased at hia asking for his 
wife back again, after they had been divorced, which they say la 
mean and unbecoming in him, who may have as many wives as 

behaviour on another occasion of a nature somewhat 
• Ngw about one-half of thii number only. 
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sMiilar, was infinitely worse, and amounted in fact to barbaroua 
murder. Being attracted by the appearance of a girl living in 
some part of the Kraton, a daughter, I believe, of a minor chief, 
he oraered her to be brought before him, and proposed to her to 
enter into his baud of Serimpi or dancing girls, who are generally 
among the concubines of the prince. She declined this honor, 
on the ground that she would afterwards be despised by those of 
her own rank, and consequently that no respectable chief would 
allow her to enter his family by marriage — it is probable that she 
had already made her choice for life, or been bethrothed by her 
parents to some youth of similar rank — her refusal so incensed 
the tyrant, that he had her publicly strangled in the front court 
of the palace, before the Resident was inlormed of the circum- 
stance ; when it afterwards became known, he took upon himself 
to give the Susunan an earnest admonition in private on the 
subject. 

The territories remaining subject to the Court of Surakarta, since 
the cessions of 1812, have been estimated to contain nearly one 
million of souls, and those of the other native Sovereign (Mataran 
or Jokjocarta) nearly 700,000, while their joint dominions are sup- 
posed to be from 11 to 12,000 sq^re miles in extent, or about 
one-fourth part of the whole island, between the two European 
provinces of Cheribon on the west, and Surabaya on the east, 
bounded on the south by the sea, and on the north by the 
European residencies of Tagal, Fekalongau, Samarang, Japara, 
and Kcmbang. Although the empire of the Java sovereigns, 
therefore, has been considerably reduced since their connection 
with Europeans, by the conquests and a(^qui8itions which the latter 
from time to time have made, there yef remains a largo and well- 
inhabited part of the country under their controul, comprising, 
indeed, some of its richest provinces. How long it will remain 
subject to them is a problem — the present war will perhaps effect, 
or at least accelerate, some important changes in the administra- 
tion of the country ; it has made it evident, that the sovereigns 
have not sufficient power to keep their territories in peace and 
tranquillity, nor to put down their rebellious subjects, and this 
may perhaps lead to the conclusion, on the part of the European 
Government, that it is warranted to assume a more direct and 
active interference in the management of the country, for the 
general advantage and more especially (as usuaH its own. 

The present division of the land between the two Courts, is 
singular, and liable to many objections. Instead of having each a 
defined frontier, the ^rritorics of Solo are intersected and mixed 
with those of Jokjocarta, running into and crossing each other ; 
in many parts a village belongs half to one and half to the other 
Court, and chiefs appointed by both are placed in it, each of whom 
is only responsible for his share of the land, and has no controul 
over the inhabitants of the other part. The motive for dividing 
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the country in this cxlruortliu'.iry manner, which was done by a 
(Joinmishion afrcr the War of Java in 1758, is not accurately 
hnown ; some tliink it w'as done at the sug<>esfion of the European 
aulhoiitics of lluit day, in order to provide a ready check upon 
any fnliire risirip; of the country against tlieiii, i)y thus splittiiif^' its 
government and interests, so as to allow of oni'-half of the jiopulu- 
lation being employed to keep the otlnn- half at bay, on the well 
known pnneijile di vide ei iuiper a whatever may have been the 
real eanse of the measure, its consequences have now [noved vany 
injiitions, both to tlic J^hiropean governinenr, and to thost' o(‘ its 
native feiidatorif's and vassals who have kejit taillj with it, dniing 
the pi('«ent distni hanees, for their lands and siilijeels Ix'ing con- 
founded with those of the reliel jiriiiees, have snth*ri'(l the al taeks 
and devastations of butli paities, and arc unable to pay their 
revenues, and in many [ilaccs to confrihnte anything to their own 
del'enee trom the rebel bands. 

Jubf 1(}— We left the Jvesidcncy bouse before sun-rise this 
morning, in the liesident’s carriagr', for Klatten; the first pai t ol 
tlu; road was the same as that by wbieh t came from Cargulali, — • 
the last stage on that occasion, that is from Kalitan, being the first 
on this ; the road makes an angle hci o, one branch jirocccding in 
a N. W. directimi to Bargulali, S.ilatiga and*Samaraiig, the other 
in a S. W, course to Klatten and Jokjocarla. Netir this angle 
are the remains of Karfasnra, the former capital, from whence the 
Court was 'removed to Smakarla, in 1742 j there are many brick 
walls and coni’ts of the Kraton or Palace remaining, and a piece 
of water, tlio sides of which were planted with trees. 

Having cliangcd hordes at Kalitan, we struck into the S. W. 
branch of tlie road, and proceeded towards Dilani^ue, wheie is 
a benting or stockmle to protect the commnnieation. All the 
bridges had been dc'Stroycd by the rebels, and were repaired in a 
temporary manner with hambn &c., some of them looked rath(‘r 
unsafe, but we passed over all without accident ; at one hndge, in- 
deed, we were obliged to get out of the carriage, for a heavy cart 
had sunk with one of its wheels llironc.li the barnlin flooring, 
this obstructed the passage, and rendereil it more jirecarioiis. At 
Dilangoe saddle horses had been previously stationed, and we 
pursued the journey from hence on horseback, without slopping, 
in order to avoid the increasing heat of the sun. 

We passed over two ci-devant rivers whose beds had been 
filled up by a stream of volcanic earth, from the Merapi, when it 
exploded five years ago ; it was a deep black sand, full of pebbles 
and many large stones, most of them stiff shewing the effects of 
■violent heal. In one of these places a small shallow stream of 
water remained and spread itself over this bed of sand, the other 
ex-river was quite dry, and its former bed could only be distin- 
guished from the suiTonndering soil, by the deep colour of the 
sand, and the absence of vegetation on il. The face of the country 
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must frequently change in tliege regions, from the eilects of those 
convulsions ot nature. 

The road we were now < ravelling was often beset by the rebels 
in 1826-7, and Captain S. who now accompanied us, once 
narrowly escaped from them or a spot he pointed out, while con- 
veying a letter from Klatten to General DeKock at Solo — he 
was quite alone, and only saved his life by the fleetness of 
his hoise, and leaping across a water course, where the bridge 
had been burnt. We reached Klatten about half past 10. 

On the road a letter was delivered to the Rcsidcuit from Jokjo- 
carta au.iouneing some successes of the troops ny:ainst the enemy, 
among wbicli 1 was sorry to hear of an affair between some 
cavalry and an armed party of natives escorting scvcial women of 
latik, who were all, it was said, put to death, and their ornaments 
carrit d otf. 

Juf(/ 17 — I'hefort lu're, like that of Solo, is m arly square, flanked 
by tour bastions at tbo angles, which arc jiierci'd foi' 62 guns, but 
only 10 or *i0 a»e now mounted, 2 or 3 ol which arc without car- 
riages, and some ot them on ship’s carriages, they an' 8 poumlers. — 
There U room in the Fort for about 2(X) men, with Commandant’s 
ami olhcei’s quarters, ston’-housc tor jn‘ovision«, guard-house, pow- 
der-magazine (See, all of brick, there is a good ditch, witli walled 
emitankments on both sido'^, nine feet deep, and about sixteen 
wide, with drawbridge in fioiit and rear. This Fort was built 
und<'r the superintendence of an J'jiiropcan Kngineer, begun in 
1804 and ended in 1806, as appears by the dale over the gateways. 

Julij 18-^There is a hospital beliind the Foit, coiistriicted of 
hamhii, wdth straw' roof, since the commencf'ment of rhe w'ar. To 
this the sick military are sent from the adjacent licntiiigs and 
columns, often m a dying state, earned in an uneasy tanda or 
hanihii liLt<‘r, half sh('lt<'re(l trom the sun, and being a day or tw'o 
on the road, no wonder so few of them are rendered fit for service 
again, by tin* Surgeons of the 2ml and 6rd cl.iss, wdio are general- 
ly stationed at these places, and many ot whom are ignorant and 
careless. Tht;re are now' sixty sick soldiers in this hospital, at times 
the number is greater, ami 150 have been here at once ; of theso 
sixty, only 10 arc natives, and the rest Europeans, they are now 
building a new hospital of the same materials, but on a higher 
situation. 

This village w'as formerly w'cll built, kept in good order, and the 
road through it paved and lined w'ith fruit trees. It was inhabited 
by several wealthy Chinese, and some half caste Europeans, and 
being half way hctw'ccn the two native Courts, and in the high 
road from Samarang, was advantageously situated for traffic, but 
vt has been burnt and greatly injured during the war and now 
consists of bambu and straw huts, inhabited chiefly by poor 
people and coolies. It bus a beautiful view of the mountains 
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Merapi and Merbabu, which are near it ; the former may be 10 
miles distant. 

Jwty 18 — I was to have taken a ride this morning on a pony 
kindly lent me by the Commandant, and which was recomraontled 
as a quiet animal ; scarcely had I mounted him, however, than 
he began to snort and rear; at almost every object on the road he 
started, and at length set off with me at full speed towards the 
bridge, against which I expected to be thrown every moment. I 
stopped his career with ditfictilty, however, dismounted and led 
him back to the Fort, not being inclined to risk my neck again ; 
on enquiry, it appeared that he not been ridden tor above tlirre 
weeks and during this time had been well fed with padi, co: - 
trary to the Commandant^s orders, it was not a matter of surprise, 
tbv r<‘fore, that he had become wilful. 

Being thus obliged to give up the projected ride, I tried to 
console myself by a good walk, along the high road, there being 
no other place to walk in, except the muddy rice-fields. The road 
was covered with carts, each drawn by two oxen, belonging to 
government, and used for conveying rice, arrack, wine, cop))er 
money &c, to the different Forts and stations for the Military, — the 
same service is also performed by ^hdaks or psickhoi'ses which 
carry from 200 to 250 pounds weight, divided and slung to the 
saddle on each side; they are miserable looking creatures, often 
with sore backs and sides, each led by a Javanese, with a whip. 

Jul^ 20 — We were invited this morning to a public breakfast, or 
native party, given by one of the Tuinongongs, or native chiefs 
of the place, to exlebrate his son’s nomination as his Wakiel or 
Deputy. This man’s house and property had been burnt and 
plundered by the insurgents, so that he is now poor and badly 
provided for such an occasion. Accordingly the tables, chairs, wir e, 
plates &c, were all borrowed from his European friends, who were 
of the party. Before and after the meal three rong’gengs or dancing 
girls performed for cur amusement, to the sounds of the gamelan. 
Their attitudes were rather awkward than graceful, and their 
motions of the body and limbs anything but natural or pleasing and 
very unlike the plate in Raffles’ History of Java. But this was not 
so bad as their singing, which is so loud and shrill that it may 
rather be called screaming, drowning the softer tones of the instru- 
ments — I understood scarcely a word. Both the Tumongongs 
danced a short time with the rong’gengs, notwithstanding our host 
was an old man, and had been wounded in the leg, — the other is 
younger, rather well looking, and really vshewed some grace in his 
attitudes and the way he held up his fine painted sarong or pet- 
ticoat ; he gave each of the girls a Spanish dollar on quitting the 
dance, who received it on their knees, with the usual saiam or 
obeisance -these women sometimes amass a little fortune in this 
way. 

12— We were to have started at five this morning to visit 
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the ruined Temples at and near Brambanan, but it had rained from 
three o’clock, and continued raining till past seven, which had 
nearly made us put off the excursion ; as it afterwards cleared up, 
however, we resolved to go, and set off accordingly at half-past 
8, along the high road towards Jokjocarta. 

During the first part of our ride, the fields on each side of the 
road appeared well cultivated ; in many places an intermediate 
crop of cofton was growing, in othere a second half annual crop 
of rice, many labourers of both sexes in the fields, and numerous 
petty traders on the road. These are pretty sure indications of 
returning quiet and confidence. The latter part of the ride near to 
and beyond the river Upa, which forms the boundary between 
the districts of Pagang and Matarem, exhibited a melancholy con- 
trast ; here very little land is to be seen under cultivation, scarcely 
a solitary pair of oxen at the plough, while the allang or wild 
long grass shews that the ground has been untilled for some years. 
The depas or villages in this track are partly deserted, the inhabi- 
tants having fled to more tranquil parts of the country, some have 
joined the rebels, and others fallen victims to the disturbances. 
Most of these villages, indeed, have been burnt by one or both of 
the contending parties, their coffee plantations destroyed, and their 
cocoanutand other fruit trees cut down. It is melancholy to see so 
fertile and beautiful a country, so enriched and adorned by 
nature, thus ruined and desolated by the spoiling hand of man. 

We passed over numerous bridges, or rather the remains of 
them, which had been well built of brick work and timber ; — the 
latter was burnt and torn away, the former much injured by the 
insurgent bands to impede the Europeans on their march ; in some 
places the bridges have been again made passable, by a tempora- 
ry flooring of bamboo or cocoanut trees, in others we had to ford 
the shallow streams. The bed of one of the rivei*s was quite filled 
up with volcanic sand from the Merapi, like those I had observed 
between Solo and Klatten. I could trace the limit of the former 
bank, and even a part of the breastwork of the bridge, now buried 
in the sand, no water whatever was now visible. 

The country became wilder and less cultivated, and the road 
less frequented, as we approached Brambanan. Here is a banting 
or field stockade with two large guns, one pointing towards the 
high road, the other towards the southern hills, behind the stock- 
ade ; a little further is the cantonment, a long range of bambu sheds, 
in three files, erected in Nov. 1827, and occupied by the 3rd move- 
able column, under Lieutenant-Colonel Le B., consisting of about 
500 regular troops and about 400 auxiliaries. The greater part of 
this force is absent, having marched yesterday morning to con- 
struct a stockade near a village some miles off, called Kamban- 
ganan. The sick and invalid soldiers only remain, with some of 
the auxiliary natives, about 160 altogether, under the command of 
a sick Lieutenant of the expedition — here is also a Lieutenant of 
T 
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artillery, with tlirce field pieces, and an assistant surgeon ; these 
gentlemen received us kindly at their mess-room, a large open 
ehfd or barn, where we arrived at half-past 10. 

Having breakfasted, and recruited out selves with rest and 
a few glasses of claret, w'e proceeded to the nearest temple about 
noon ; it is at a short distance to the right of the road, across the 
rice fields, in which arc scattered about broken images and other 
fi agments of these antiquities ; some remains of stone walls might 
be traced hero and there, (it is said that the temples were formerly 
surrounded hy a double enclosure). Arriving at the foot of a high 
heap of ruins w'c descended from our horses and clambered over 
<he fallen stones, which entirely conceal the original ferm of the 
building, being moreover entwined and covered with the luxuriant 
vegetation. 

At about 25 feet from the ground is a doorway, opening into a 
coll or chapel, about 8 feet square, with a pinnacle or tower roof 

feet high at least ; in this cell, fronting the door, is an image of 
the Hindu Goddess Dmya or Bhavanij called Embok Loro 
Jongranfj by the Javanese, standing on a bull’s back, whose tail 
she holds in one of her six hands, on the other side another hand 
holds the hair of the dwarf or evil spirit Madeva (?) who stands on 
the auimal’s head with a dagger, as in the plates of Raffles’ His 
tory of Java — tlie four other hands hold various attributes of 
Hindu Mythology — before tlio imago is a cavity, that seems to 
have been a reservoir or well, hut is now filled up with the fallen 
stones from the roof. The image is in good preservation, colored 
with yellow jiowder, and a small earthen pot was standing before 
if, in which it appeared that incense had burnt recently ; these 
particulai’s shew that the Javanese have still sonic species of 
veneration for the idol, althougli they have been bo long ago 
converted to Mahomedaiiism. — The roof of this cell slopes up to 
the top, which is covered by one stone ; the stones that form it 
are regularly arranged, one above another, like stejis reversed, and 
it IS difficult, on first looking up, to conceive how they retain 
their situation, for tliere is no cement whatever used in the building. 

From this chapel w e scrambled to another (over heaps of stories 
and bushes) of similar dimensions, wlioro is an image of the 
Hindu idol Ganesa, called by the Javanese J/oJo - it has 
an elephant’s head, the trunk is employed in feeding itself from a 
cup on the left hand, it sits on a pedestal, cross-legged, w ith a 
])rotuberant belly, but wdlhout the chaplet of tlie skulls sometimes 
seen around it. I think skulls were represented in the sculptured 
holder around the walls of the cell, which was much defaced, 
and troni want of light could not be clearly distinguished. 

Those smaller temples were probably only chapels to the large 
one ill the centre of the pyramid, but this we found inaccessible, 
being thickly overgrow’ii with bushes, and encumbered with heaps 
of tallcii stones, through which in their present state it would be 
impossible to penetrate. 
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We therefore mounted our horses, and proceeded further across 
the rice fields, where the paths-and water courses in many places 
arc formed (or repaired) with carved stones. At about a mile from 
the first ruins we saw the Temples called Chandi Sewo, or the 
thousand Temples, the approach to which was guarded, at each of 
the 4 sides, by tw'o giant centinels kneeling with one leg on pedes- 
tals. These figures face each other, are about 7 feet high, of one 
mass of Slone, well carved, and much ornamented, they hold a 
club or mace in one hand, and a snake winds round the arm, — the 
countenance is very unlike the Javanese, the hair in curls, regular- 
ly arranged round the head, something in the style of an old 
fashioned wig. 

Beyond thess gigantic guards we crossed the remains of a wall 
of large stones and of steps which led up to the Temples, these 
were highly ornamented with sculpture, both within and without, 
— numerous niches, some without figures, others with the remains 
of them, more or loss mutilated, — arcades pointed like the gothic, 
beautiful borders of arabesque, urns with flowers and other orna- 
inenls designed with great taste, and executed with perfect regula- 
rity — scarcely any part of the wall is of plain stones. It equals, if it 
does not surpass, in elaborate ornament what is now called the flo- 
rid gothic in Europe — the centre Temple is a square apartment 
about 30 feet high, with a pinnacle or pyramidal roof of about the 
same height, in the form of an octagon, the stones projecting one 
above the other — this large apartment communicates with the 
smaller ones on each side, by small portals of three arches, it has a 
large altar facing the cast, now unoccupied, with steps leading up 
to the back of it. 

There must have been many smaller Temples around this prin- 
cipal one. Some of them arc still in tolerable preservation, others 
are but a heap of ruins, and small parts of some arc only visible 
through the bushes which have grown round them. 

According to Javanese superstition, these once magnificent 
buildings are the work of Genii. — The tradition was briefly com- 
municated to me, by a Chief or Regent who accompanied us, as 
follows : — 

Embok Loro Jongrang was the daughter of the Sovereign of 
this country, called Ratu Boko, and was asked in marriage by the 
son (Bandung Bondowosso) of a neighbouring monarch, who by 
his great strength, courage and skill, had obtained much influence 
among the good and evil spirits. The princess disliked her lover, 
and to escape the match when pressed upon her by her pai’ents, 
adopted this stratagem. She exacted, as the condition of her 
accepting the prince, that he should cause to be built in one night 
1000 Temples of stone, each containing her image. The prince 
undertook to perform the task, and retired to piv.yerand medita- 
tion, — while thus engaged, the virtue of his invocations and prayers 
had tho desired cflect, and the Temples began to rise from the 
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earth in a finished state and regular order, till the whole plain was 
nearly covered with th ' buildings. — The princess had the curiosity 
to come and watch, and to her infinite surprise, saw, what she had 
supposed impossible, Temple rising after Temple with great rapi- 
dity. She now become alarmed lest the Prince should fulfil the 
condition, and claim her hand in the morning. In order to break 
off his internal devotions, she ordered all her female attendants 
to pound on the rice mortars (wooden troughs in which the rice 
is cleared from the husk, by long wooden pestles), these sounds 
disturbed the prince’s abstracted meditations, and made him 
think that the dawn had broke and night ended. He accordingly 
left off his prayers, and the Temples ceased to rise immediately. 
There wanted now hut one to complete the thousand. He rose 
and met the princess who pointed this out to him and taunted him 
with the failure, and rejected him accordingly. The prince sat 
down to lament his misfortune and the quick passage of the night, 
as he supposed, but soon discovered, by the continued obscurity, 
the fraud of the princess. This turned his love into anger and 
abhorrence, and he made a vow of seclusion.* The disappointment 
of the prince and the deceit of the lady, caused a war between the 
slates of their parents, which long disturbed the tranquillity of 
Java, and desolated a great part of the country. 

This fable was probably invented to account for the existence 
cf buildings, which the present inhabitants look upon as beyond 
the skill of man to raise. 

The great heat prevented my examining these interesting ruins 
so minutely as I could have wished, and unfortunately I was the 
only one of the party who thought it worth the trouble, so that I 
was obliged to return, alter a hasty survey of the most accessible 
parts, to the cantonment, where we arrived about J past 1, and 
resolved to rest till the mid-day heat should subside. 

While here, news arrived of the insurgents having attacked two 
of our posts during the night, in a party supposed to be about 
300 strong; — the native commander of one of these posts, a brave 
looking old man, come to report the circumstances, — he said he had 
fired 200 cartridges, and asked for a fresh supply; 4 of the rebels 
had been killed at the other post, which is also under a native 
officer, who had fired a gun at them, and then sallied out upon 
the body, which soon dispersed ; — the officers atBrarabanan told 
us they had heard the report of the gun in the night. 

At about 4 o’clock we set out again to visit some more ruins, 
about 2 miles further on the road to Jokjo, near Kulassan ; 

* On looking over the above, I find I have omitted a part of the Javanese legend 
regarding the thousand temples. When the prince dlMovered the fraud that had 
been put upon him by hia mistress and her female attendants, he invoked the super- 
natural powers to punish the females of that country, by preventing them from 
inarrying liU a late age ; this curse is to said to be still in operation, for the 
women in this neighbourhood are not married till the age of 20 or more, wbercM 
the general custom of the country U to marry at 13 or 14. 
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here is another benting or field fortification, partly built of tko 
ruins of a Chinese sugar manufactory, which was attacked by the 
ipsurgents in the early part of the troubles and plnndered,,8everal 
of the Chinese being murdered. These sugar works were them- 
selves erected on the site, and partly with the materials, of some 
ruined Hindu edifices, the images of which still ornament the 
entrance. Little did the founders of these grand Temples, long agea 
^ 0 , cohtemplate their subsequent profanation, or think they would 
in after times be used as a sugar mill by sordid Chinese, oral fotti* 
fications by Europeans, a race then unknown in India. 


(ToM Continued.) 
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LEO END OF THE BURMESE BUDHA, CALLED OAUDAMA.'*' 

* By the Rcvd. P. Biuandet, 

ciiAPTEK Gtii (Continued.) 

Phralaong having loft the king, fell in with aRathee, or 
hermit, named Alara, and inquired about the several JDzaneg. 
Alara satisfied him on seven kinds of Dzancs, but as regards the 
eighth, he was obliged to refer him to another Rathee named 
Adaka who gave the necessary explanation. Having nothing 
more to learn from these masters, Phralaong said to himself, — the 
knowledge I have thus acquired, is not sufficient to enable 
me to obtain the dignity of Budha”. "Whereupon he resolved to 
devote himself to the Kamatan 6r meditation on the instabi- 
lity and nothingness of all that exists. To effectuate thoroughly 
his purpose, he repaired to the solitude of Oorouwesa where he 
devoted all his time to the deepest meditation. On a certain day 
it happened that five Rahans on their way to a certain place to get 
their food, arrived at the spot where Phralaong livecLand had 
already spent six years. They soon become impressed with the 
idea that our hermit was to become a Budha. They resolved 

* Continue from p. 520 vol. vi. 
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to stay with him and render him all the needful services, such 
as sweeping the place, cooking rice Ac. 

The time for the six years of meditation was nearly over, when 
Phialaong undertoak a great fast, which was carried to such 
a degree of abstemiousness that he scarcely allowed to himself 
the use of a grain of rice or Sesamum c-day, and finally 
denied himself even this feeble pittance. But the Nats who 
observed his excessive mortification, inserted Nat food through 
the pores of his skin. Whilst Phralaong was thus undergoing such 
severe fasting, liis face that was of a beautiful gold color became 
black; the thirty-two marks indicative of his luture dignity dis- 
appeared. On a certain day when he was walking in a much 
enfeebled stale, on a sudden he felt an extreme weakness, similar 
to that caused by a dire starvation. Unable to stand up any 
longer, he fainted and fell on the ground. Among the Nats that 
were present, some said the Rahan-Gaudama is dead indeed ; 
some others replied, he is not dead but has fainted from want of 
lood. Those who believed he was dead, hastened to his father’s ' 
palace to convey to him the sad message of his son’s death. 
Thoodaudana enquired if his son died previous to his becoming a 
Biulha. Having been answered in the affirmative, he refused to 
give credit to the words of the Nats. The reason of his doubt- 
ing the accuracy of the report, was, that he had witnessed the 
great wonders prognosticating his future dignity that had hap- 
pened in two circumstances when Phralaong, then an infant, was 
placed in the presence of a famous Ratheo, and secondly, when he 
slept under the shade of the tree Tsampoo-thapia. The faint- 
ing being over, and Phralaong having recovered his senses, the 
same Nais wont in bll haste to Thoodaudana, to inform him of 
his son’s happy recovery. ‘‘I knew well”, said the king, '‘that my 
son could not die ere he had become a Budha”. The fame of 
Phralaong having spent six years in a .«oIilude, addicted to medita- 
tion and mortification, spread abroad like the sound of a great 
bell'*^' hung in the vault of the skies. 

Phralaong soon remarked that fasting and mortification were 
not works of sufficient value for obtaining the dignity of Budha ; 
he took up his Patta and went to the neighbouring village to get 
his food. Having eaten it, he grew stronger ; his beautiful face 
shone again like gold, and the thirty-two signs reappeared. The 
five Kalians that had lived with him, said to each other, it is 
in vain that the Rahan-Gaudama has, during six years of mortifi- 
cation and sufferings, sought this dignity of Budha ; he is now 
compelled to go out in search of food ; assuredly if he is obliged to 
live on such food, when shall he ever become a Budha ? He goes 
out in quest of food, verily he aims at enriching himself. As 
the man that wants drops of dew to refresh and wash his fore- 
head, has to look for them, so we have to go somewhere else to 
learn the way to, and the merits of, Dzan which we have not been 
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able to obtain from him”. Whereupon they left Phralaong, took 
up their Pattas and Hiwarans, went to a distance of eighteen 
youdzanas, and withdrew into the forest of Namigadawon. 

At that time in the solitude ot Oorouwesa there lived in n 
village a rich man named Thena. He had a daughter named 
Thoodzata. Having attained the years of puberty she repaired 
to a place where there was a Gnaong tree and made the following 
prayer to the Nat guardian of the place “ if I marry a husband 
that will prove a suitable match and the first fruit of our union be 
a male child, I will spend annually in deeds 100,000 pieces of 
silver and make an offering at this spot”. Her prayer was heard 
and its object granted. WhenPhralaong had ended the six years 
of his fasting and mortification, on the day of the full moon of the 
month Katsong, Thoodzata was preparing to make her grateful 
offering to the Nat of the place. She had been keeping ono 
thousand cows in a place abounding with sweet vinos, the milk of 
those' 1,000 cows was given to five hundred cows, these again fed 
with their own milk 250 cows, and so on in a diminutive propor- 
tion, until it happened that sixteen cows fed eight with their milk. 
So these eight cows gave a milk, rich, sweet and flavored beyond 
all description. 

On the day of the full moon of Katsong, ^ ^ Thoodzata rose 
at an early hour, to make ready her offering and disposed every 
thing that the cows should be simultaneously milked. Wiien they 
were to be milked the young calves of their own accord kept at a 
distance, and as soon as the vessels were brought near, the milk 
began to flow in streams from the udders into those vessels. She 
took the milk and poured it into a large new caldron, set on the fire 
which she had herself kindled. The milk began to boil, bubbles 
formed on the surface o^the liquid, turned on the right and sunk 
in, not a single drop being spilt out ; no smoke rose from the 
fireplace. Tour kings of Nats watched round, while the caldron 
was boiling ; a great Brahma kept open an umbrella over it j a 
Thagia brought fuel and fed the fire. Other Nats by their 
supernatural power, infused honey into the milk, and communi- 
cated thereto a flavor such as is not to be found in the abode of 
men. On this occasion alone, and on the day Phralaong entered 
the state of Niban, the Nats infused honey into his food. AVond- 
ering at so many extraordinary signs she saw, Thoodzata called 
her female slave named Sounama, related to her all that she 
observed, and directed her to go to Gnaong tree and clear away 
the place where she intended to make her offering. Tlie servant 
complying with her mistress’ direction, soon arrived at the foot 
of the tree. 

On that very night, Phralaong had had five dreams.^ ^ Ist It ap- 
peared to him that the earth was his sleeping place, with the 
Kimawansa for his pillow. His right hand rested on the westtra 
ocean, his left hand on the eastern ocean, and his feet on the 
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southern ocean. Snd. A kind of grass named Tyria appeared 
to ^ow out of liis navel and reached to the skies. 3rd. Ants of a 
white appearance ascended from his feet to the knee and covered 
his legs. 4th. Birds of varied colour and size appeared to 
come from all directions and fall at his feet, when on a sudden 
they all appeared white. 6th. It seemed to him that he was 
walking on a mountain of filth, and passed over it without being 
in the least contaminated. Phralaong awaking from his sleep 
said to himself, after having reflected for a while on those five 
dreams, “ to-day I shall certainly become a Budha'k Thereupon 
he rose instantly, washed his hands and face, put on his dress and 
quietly waited day-break to go out in quest of his food. The 
moment being arrived to go out he took up his Patta and walk- 
ed in the direction of the Gnaong tree. The whole tree was 
made brilliant by the rays which came forth from his person, 
and he rested there for a while. At that very moment arrived 
Sounama to clear, according to her mistress^ orders, the place for 
her offering. At she approached, she saw Phralaong at the foot 
of the free, the rays of light which beamed out of his person were 
reflected on the tree, which exhibited a most splendid and dazzling 
appearance. On observing this wonder, Sounama said to herself, 
of course the Nat has come down from the tree to receive 
the offering with his own hands. Overcome with an unutterable 
joy she immediately ran to her mistress and related her adven- 
ture, Thoodzata was delighted at this occurrence, and wishing 
to give a substantial proof of her gmtitude for such good news, she 
said to Sounama — *‘from this moment you are no more my servant, 
I adopt you for my elder daughter”. She gave her instantly all th(i 
ornaments suitable to her new position. It is customary with all 
the Phralaong to be provided, on the^day they arc to become 
Budha, with a gold cup of an immense value. Thoodzata ordered 
a golden vessel to be brought and poured therein the Nogano, 
or boiled mik. As the water glides from the leaf of the water 
lily without leaving thereon any trace, so the Nogano slided from 
the pot into the golden cup and filled it up. She covered this 
cup with another ot the same precious metal and wrapped up the 
whole with a white cloth. She forthwith put on her finest dress, 
and, becomingly attired, she carried the golden cup over her head, 
and with a decent gravity, she walked towards the Gnaong tree. 
Overwhelmed with joy at seeing Phralaong, she reverentially 
advanced towards him, whom she mistook for a Nat. When 
near him, she placed gently the gold vessel on the ground and, 
in a gold bason, offered him scented water to wash his hands. 
At that moment the earthen Patta offered to Phralaong by the 
Brahma Gatikara disappeared. Perceiving that his Patta had dis- 
appeared, he stretched forth his right hand and washed it in the 
scented water, at the same lime Thoodzata presented to him the 
golden cup containing the Nogano. Having observed that she had 
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boon seen by Phralaong, she said to him, — “ my Lord Nat, I beg 
to offer you this food together with the vase that contains it/' 
Having respectfully bowed down to him, she continued, — “ may 
your joy and happiness be as groat as mine, may you rest in the 
happiest rest, ever 8urroundc.4 by a great and brilliant retinue". 
Making offering of the gold cup worth 100,000 pieces of silver, 
with ihe same disinterestedness as if she had given over but the 
dry h'af of a tree, she withdrew and returned to her home. 

Phralaong rising up took with himself his golden cup, and 
liaving turned on the left of the Gnaong tree he went on the 
banks of the river Neritzani, where more than 100,000 lludhas 
had bathed ere they obtained the supreme intelligence. On the 
banks of that river is a bathing place. Having left on that spot 
his golden cup, he undressed himself, and leaped into the river. 
Having done, lie came out and put on his Hivvaran that had 
been used according to the invariable custom of h’s predecessors. 
He sat down having his face turned towards the east; his face 
resembled in appearance a well ripe palm fruit— ho divided his 
extjuisite food into forty nine mouthfuls, which he ate all without 
mixing any water with it. During tlic forty nine days he spent 
round the Bandi tree, ho never bathed, nor took any food, nor 
experienced the least want, nor any change in his countenance, 
but he spent his whole of his time absorbed as it were in an 
uninterrupted rneditaiion. Holding up in his liaiids the empty 
gCldcn vessel he said, if on this day I am to become a Budha, 
let tins cup float on water and ascend the stream" — whereupon 
he flung it in the water, when gliding towards the middle of the 
river, and then beating up the stream, it ascended it with the 
swiftness of a horse to the distance of eighty cubits, then it sunk 
into a whirlpool, went down to the country of Naga, and made 
a noise when striking against the three vessels of the three last 
Budhas, viz. Kankathan, Gaunagong and Kathaba. On hearing 
this unusual noise, the chief of Na gas awoke from his sleep and 
said. How is this ? yesterday, there was a Budha, and to-day 
again there is another" ; and in more than one hundred stanzas 
he sung praises to Budha. 

CiiArTER 7 th. 

On the banks of the river Ncritzara, there was a grove of 
Ingiing trees, whither Pliralaong repaired to spend the day under 
their cooling shade and in the evening he rose up and walked 
with the dignified and noble bearing of a lion, in a road eight 
Oothaba wide, made by the Nats and strewed with flowers, towards 
the Gnaong tree. The Nats, Nagas and Galongs joined in 
singing praises to him, playing instruments, and making presents 
of the finest liow'ers and most exquisite perfumes, brought from 
their own seats. The same rejoicings took place in ten thousand 
other worlds. Whilst on his way towards the tree he met with a 
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young man just reluming with a grass load lie bad cut in the fields. 
Foreseeing that Pliralaong miglit require some for his use, he 
presented him an offering of eight handfuls of grass, ^^hich were 
willingly accepted. 

Arrived close to the Onaong tree, Phralaong stopped at the 
south of the tree, the face turned towards the north, when on a 
sudden the southern point of the globes seemed to lower down to 
the hell Awidzi, the lowest of all, whilst the northern one appear- 
ed to reach the sky. Then he said “ verily this is not the place 
where I shall become a Budha’k Thence Phralaong went on his 
right side towards ilic east of the tree, and standing up, the face 
turned towards the west, lie said, “ this is indeed the place where 
all the preceding Budhas have obtained the supreme? intelligence. 
Here too is the unslaked sjiot, whereupon I sliall become a 
Budha, and set up my throne.” He took by one of their extremi- 
ties the eight handful of grass, sliook them on the ground, when 
on a su?lden there appeared emerging as it were from the bottom 
of the earth, a throne fourteen cubits high, adorned willi the 
choicest sculptures and paintings superior in perfection to all 
that art could produce. Phralaong then facing the east, uttered 
the following imprecation, if I am not destined to become a 
Budha, may my bones, veins and skin remain on this throne, 
and rny blood and flesh be dried up”. He then ascended tlie 
tlirone, with his back turned against the tree and his face towards 
the east. Ho sat down, in a cross-legged position, firmly resolved 
never to vacate tlie tiirone, ere he had become a Budha. Sucli 
firmness of purpose, which (he combined elements could not shake 
for a moment, no one ought to think of ever becoming possessed 
with. 

Whilst Phralaong was sitting on tljc throne in tliat cross-legged 
position, Manh Nat said to himself, “ I will not suffer PrinecTheid- 
dat to overstep the boundaries of my empire”. He prepared to 
assemble all his warriors and shouted aloud to them. On hearing 
their chief’s voice, the warriors gathered thick round his person. 
His countless followers in front, on his right and on his left, 
reached to the distance of cighieen Youdzanas and above him to 
that of nine only. Behind him, they extended to the very limiis of 
the world. Tlie cries of that immense multitude was re-eclioed 
at a distance of 10,000 Youdzanas, and resembled the roaring of 
the mighty sea. Manh Nat rode the elephant Girimegala measur- 
ing in length 150 Youdzanas. Supplied with one thousand right 
arms, he wielded all sorts of the most deadly weapons, llis 
countless warriors to avoid confusion were all disposed in ranks, — 
bearing their respective amour, like immense clouds they Advanced 
towards Phralaong, 

At that time Nats surrounded Phralaong, singing praises to 
him ; the chief of Thugias was playing on ins conque, whereof a 
single blowing in resounded for four months j the chief Naga was 
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ultGrlng stanzas in his honor, a chief Brahma held over him the 
white umbrella. On the approach of Manh Nat’s army, they 
were all seized with an uncontrolled fear, and fled to their respective 
places. The Naga dived in the bottom of the earth at a depth 
of 500 Youdzanas, and covering his face with his two hands, 
fell into a deep sleep. The Thagia swinging his conque upon his 
shoulders, ran to the extremity of the world. The Brahma hold- 
ing still the umbrella by the extremity of the handle, w'ent to his 
own country ; Phralaong was therefore left alone. Manh Nat 
turning to his followei-s cried to them, there is, indeed, no one 
equal to the Prince Theiddat, let us not attack him in front, but 
let us assail him on the north side.” 

On that moment Phralaong lifting his eves, looked on his 
right, left and in front, for the crowd of Nats, Brahmas and 
Thagias, that were paying him their respects. But they had all 
disappeared. He saw the army of Manh Nat coming thick upon 
him from the north like the mighty storm, “what ! said he, is it 
against me alone that such a crowd has been assembled, I have 
no one here to help mo, no father, no brothers, no sisters, no 
friends and no relatives. But 1 have with me the ten great 
virtues which I have practised, these are my offensive and defen- 
sive w'capons, and with them 1 will crush down the great army 
of Manh”. AVhereupon he quietly remained meditating upon the 
merits of the ten great virtues. 

Whilst Phralaong was thus absorbed in meditation, Manh 
Nat began his attack upon him. He caused a wind to 
blow with such an extraordinary violence, that it brought down 
the tops of mountains, though they were one or two Youdzanas 
thick. The trees of the forests were shattered to atoms. But 
the virtue of Phralaong’s merits preserved him from the destruc- 
tive storm. His Hiwaran itself w’as not agitated. Perceiving 
that liis first effort was useless, Manh caused a heavy rain to fall 
w ith such violence, that it tore tlie earth, and opened it to its very 
bottom. But not even a single a drop touched Phralaong. To 
this succeeded a shower of rocks, accompanied with smoke and 
f re ; but they were changed into immense masses of flowers, 
w’liich dropped at his feet. There came afterwards another shower 
of swords, knives and every cutting wa'apon. emitting smoke 
and fire. 'J’hoy all fell powerless at the feet of Plffalaong. A storm 
of burning ashes and sand soon darkened the atmosphere, 
but they fell at his feet like fragrant duet. Clouds of mud succeed- 
ed, which fell like perfumery all round over Phralaong. Manh 
caused a thick darkness to fill the atmosphere, but to Phralaong it 
emitted rays of the purest light. Seeing all his gigantic efforts 
attended with no result, Manh enraged, cried to his followers: 
“ why do you stand looking on ? rush at once upon him and com- 
pel liirn to flee before me”. Silling on his huge Elephant and 
blandishing his formidable weapon, Manh a[q)roached dose to 
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Phralaong and said to him, “Theiddat, this throne is not made for 
youj vacate it forthwith— it is my property”. Phralaong calmly 
answered— “you have not as yet practised the 10 great virtues, nor 
gone through the 5 acts of seli-denial, you have never devoted 
your life to help others, to acquire merits, in a vyord you have 
not yet done all the needful to enable you to obtain the supreme 
dignity of Phra. This throne therefore cannot be yours”. 
Unable to control any longer his passion, Manh threw his formi- 
dable weapons at Phralaong; but they were converted into 
garlands of beautiful flowers that adapted themselves gracefully 
round Phralaong's neck. His sword and other cutting weapons, 
that could cut at once through the hardest rocks, were employ- 
ed with no better success. The soldiers of Manh hoping that 
their united eflbrts should have a better result, and that they 
could thrust Phralaong from his throne, made a sudden and 
simultaneous rush at him, roiling against him with an irresistible 
force a huge rock as large as a mountain ; but by the virtues of 
tbeir opponent’s merits, it was converted into a fine nosegay that 
gently dropped at his feet. 

At that time, the Nats from their scats looked down on the 
scene of the combat, suspended between hope and peace. Pbra- 
laong at that moment said to Manh, *‘how do you dare to pretend 
to the possession of this throne ? could you ever prove by undis- 
putable evidence that you have ever made oflcrin|8 enough to 
be deserving of this throne ?” Manh turning to kis followers 
answered : “ here arc my witnesses, they all will bear evidence in 
my favor”. At the same moment they all shouted aloud to testily 
their approval of Manh’s words. “ As to you Prince Tiieiddat, 
where are the witnesses that will make a deposition in your favor 
and prove the justness of your claim to the possession of this 
throne”. Phralaong replied, “my witnesses are not like yours, 
men or any living beings. The earth itself will bear testimony 
to me. For without mentioning even those olferings I have made 
during several })rcviou3 existences, I will but mention the forty 
seven great ones I made wdiilst I lived as Prince Wethandra”. 
Stretching out his right hand, which he had hitherto kept under 
the folds of his garment, and pointing to tlie earth he said 
with a firm voice — “ Earth, is it not true that at the time I was 
Prince Wethandira, I made forty-nine great ofterings” ? The earth 
replied with a deep and loud roaring, resounding in the midst 
ot Manh’s legions, like the sound of countless voices 
threatening to spread death and destruction in their ranks. The 
famous charger ot Manh bent his knees and paid homage to 
Phralaong. Manh himself disheartened and discomfited fled to 
the country of Walha-watti. His followers were so overpowered 
by fear that they flung away all that could impede their retreat, 
and ran away in every direction, Such was the confusion and 
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disorder that prevailed, that two warriors could not be seen fol- 
lowing the same course in their flight. 

Looking from tlieir seals on the defeat of Manh and the 
glorious victory of Phralaong, the Nats rent tho air with 
Simula of exultation. The Brahmas, Nagas and G-alongs joined 
the Nats in celebrating his triumph over his enemies.* They all 
hiisteiu'd from more than ten thousand worlds to pay tlieir respects 
and offer their felicitations, ])resentmg him with flowers and per- 
fumes, saying, Victory and glory to Pliraiaong ! Shame and 
defeat to tho infamous Manh”! 

It Avas a little while before sun-set that Phralaong bad aebieved 
bis splendid victory over bis proud foe. At that time, he waa 
wrapped up, as it were, ia tho profoundest meditation. The 
extremities of tho brandies of tho Bandi tree, fell gently over 
and by their undulations seemed caressing, as it were, bis Hiwaran 
-and resembling so many beautiful nosegays of red flowers that 
were oflered to him. At the first watch of the niglit, Phralaong 
recollected wliat he bad been during’ liis former existences and 
obtained the knowledge of the past, at midnight he was gifted 
with a sight similar to that of a Nat, and obtained the knowledge 
of tho present, on the morning ho obtained a perfect knowledge 
of the law, of all beings and of all relations subsisting among 
them, that is to say, perfect W'isdom. 

Wlieu tins great wonder took place ten thousnnd worlds were 
shakmi twelve times; wlion tho supreme knowledge was imparted 
to him, these words ‘^most excellent man’', were heard throughout 
the same series of systems. Magnilicent ornaments decorated all 
places. Flagstiiffs apjMMrod iu eveiy directions with splendid 
si reamers. Of such dimensions wore they that the extremities 
of those ill the east reiiclu'd the opposite sido of the west, and 
those in the north, the soutliorii boundary. Some flags banging 
from the seats of Bralimas, reached the surface of tho (iarth. All 
tho trees of ton thousand worlds shot out branches loaded with 
fruits ami flowers. Tho five sorts of lilies bloomed spontaneous- 
ly. From the cliffs of rocks beautiful flowers sprung out. Tbo 
whole unhorse ajijioared like an immense garden covered with 
flowers, a vivid light illuminated those bills, the darkness of which 
could not bo dispi'i’scd by the iiuitetl rays of soven suns. The 
water which fills the imiiumse cavcni at a depth of eiglity-four thou- 
sand Youdzanas bce.ime fresh and offered a most agreeable drink. 
Bivcrs suspended thoir course, tho blind recovered tlieir sight, the 
born deal could hear, and the lame were able to walk freely. 
The captives were freed from tlieir chains and restored to liberty. 
Innumerable other wonders took place at tho moment Phralaong 
received tho supremo intelligence. Ko said llieu to himself— 
“Previous to my obtaining the supreme knowledge, I have, during 
countless existences, moved in the circle of ever renewed existences 
and borne up misery. Now Isee this dbtinctly. Again 1 perceive 
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Ilow I can get out of that prison of existence, and through tho 
edifice of all mieeries and wretchness ; my will is fixed on tho most 
amiable state of Niban. I liave now arrived at that state of 
perfection that excludes all passions’ ^ 

It was at the full moon of tho month Katsong that those 
memorabl# occurrences took place, and it was day-light when 
Phralaong had at last obtained the full dignity of Budha. From 
that moment, during seven consecutive days, ho remained sitting 
on his throne, overshaded by the Jlandi tree, and absorbed in a 
deep meditation. Many Nats seeing him in this long continued 
meditation, thought that something else was still wanting towards 
his obtaining tlie perfect nature of Budha. On the eighth day, 
desiring to put an end to their inercdnlons thoughts, he raised 
himsclt up in the air^^ and in their presence wrought many 
thousand wondcTs which put at once an end to aU their doubts. 

lie then descended from his throne, and w'cnt towards the 
north, at a distance of twenty cubits. There ho stood, keeping 
his eyes fixed ou liis throne, and in this erect posture, he spent 
seven otlier days absorbed in a deep medil ation. Between that 
place and his throne he kept up walking to and fro during seven 
days ill a state of uninterrupted meditation. Tlio Nats had 
crt'ciod for him at the w'est of tlie iri'o a splendid palace adonied 
with precious stones. Thither Budha repaired and remained 
again during an eipial period of seven days, sitting in a cross legged 
position, and meditating on tlio seven divisions of Abidama. lie 
had meditated over tlio six first books, and the six glories had not 
yet eome out of his person.* 

It w as but after having mastered the contents of the last divi- 
sion, named Pathan, divided into twenty four books, that these 
glories ap[)C'ar{!d. Like tho groat fishes that delight to sport but 
in the great ocean, the mind of Budha expanded itself wnth un- 
describahle ('agernoss and deliglited to run unrestrained through 
the unbounded field opened ladbrc him by tho contents of that 
volume. Brown rays issued from his hairs, heard, and eyelids. 
Gold-like rays sliot forth irom his eyes and skin, I'roin his flesh 
and blood dashed out purple rays, and from his tcetli and bones 
escaped rays white hko leaves of the lily, from his hands and feet 
emanated rays of deep red color which falling on the surrounding 
objects made them appear like so many rubies of the purest water. 
Jlis forehead emitted ubdulative rays resembling those reflected 
by cut crystal. The objects wdiich received those rays, appeared 
as mirrors, reflecting tho rays of tho sun. Those six rays of various 
hues caused the earth to resemble a globe of the finest gold. 
Those rays at first penetrated through our globe wliich is 82,CMX) 
Youdzaiias thick, and thence illuminated the mass of water which 
supports our globe. It resembled a sea of gold. That body of 
water though 480,000 Yondzanas thick, could not stop the elastic 
projection of those rays, which went forth through a stratum of air 
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960,000 Yondzanas thick, and were lost in the vacuum. Some 
rays following a vertical direction, rushed through the six seats 
of Nats, the 160 Brahmas and the four superior ones and thence 
were lost in vacuum. Other rays following an horizontal direc- 
tion, penetrated through an infinite series of worlds. The sun, 
the moon, the stars, appeared like opaque bodies deprived of 
light. The famous garden of Nats, their palace, the ornaments 
hanging from the tree Padetlia were all cast intd the shade and 
appeared obscure as if wrapped up in comj)lcto darkness. The 
body of the chief Brahma, which shoots forth light through one 
million of systems, emitted the feeble and uncertain light of the 
glowworm at sun-rise. This marvellous light emanating from the 
person of Budha, was not the result ol vowing or praying : but 
all the constituent parts of his body became purified to siicli an 
extent by the sublime meditation of tlie most excellent law, that 
they shone with a matchless brilliancy. 

Having thus spent seven days in that place close to tlio Bandi tree, 
he iTpaired to the foot of another Gnaong tree called Katzupala, 
at a distance of 44 tas (I tas=7 cubits), on the east of the Bandi. 
Here he sat in a cross-legged position during seven days enjoying 
tlH3 sweetness of self-recollection. It was near to that phice that 
the vile Manh, who since his great attack on Budha had never lost 
sight of him, hut had always secretly followed him with a wicked 
spirit, was compelled to confess that he had not been able to dis- 
cover in that Uahaii anything blameable and expressed his fear of 
seeing him alone pass over the boundaries of his empire. He 
stooped in the middle of the highway, and across it drew succes- 
sively 1(> lines as lie went on reflecting on sixteen dilferent sub- 
jects. When he had thought over each of the 10 great virtues 
he drew first ton lines, saying ^‘Tliis llahan has indeed practised to 
a high degree those ten virtues. 1 cannot presume to compare 
myself to him.” In drawing the 11th, ho confessed that he had not, 
like that Rahan, the science to know the inclinations and disposi- 
tions of all beings. In drawing the I2tli, ho said that he had not 
as yet acquired the knowledge of all that concerns the nature of 
the various beings. Drawing the 4 remainiug lines, he confessed 
successively that lie did not feel, like that llahan, a keen compas- 
sion for the beings yet entangled in the miseries of existence, 
nor could he perform miracles nor perceive everything, nor attain 
to the perfect and supreme knowledge of the law. ^n all these 
subjects, ho avowed nis decided inferiority to the great Rahan. 

Whilst Manh was thus engaged with a sad heart in meditating 
oyer those rather humiliating points, he was at last observed by 
his three daughters Takna, ^ ^ Aratee and Raga, who had been 
for sometime looking after him. When they saw their father 
with a cast down countenance they came to him, aaid enquired 
about the motive of his deep affliction. ‘‘Beloved daughters, 
replied Manh, I see this Rahan escaping my dominion and 
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notwithstanding my soarcliing examination, I have not l>een able 
to detect in him any tiling rcprehensilile. Tliis i^ the only cause of 
my inexpressible affliction.’^ “ Dear father, replied they, banish 
every sorrow from your mind, and be of a good heart — we wdll 
very soon have found out the weak side of the great Raban, and 
brought him hack within the hitherto unpassed limits of your 
empire,” ‘‘Beware of the man you will have to deal with. I 
believe no effort, however great, dinicted against him shall ever 
be rewarded with success. He is of a firm mind and unsliaken 
purpose. I fear you shall never succeed in bringing him back 
within my dominions”. “ Dear father, said they, we women know 
how to manage sucli afftlira, we will catch him like a bird, in the net 
of concupiscence, — let fear and anxiety be for ever dispelled from 
your heart.” Having given this assurance, for they went to Budha 
and said to him “illustrious Rahan, we approach you resjiectfully 
and express the wish of staying with you, that we might minister 
to all your w'ants.” Without heeding in the least their words nor 
even casting a glance of them, the most excellent Budha remain- 
ed unmoved, enjoying the happiness of meditation. Knowing that 
the same appearance, face and countenance may not please every 
one they assumed the one the appearance of a heart winning 
young girl, the other that of a bloomful virgin, and the third tliat 
of a fine middle aged beauty. Having thus made their arrange- 
ments, they approached Budlia and several times expressed to 
him the desire of staying with him and ministering to all his wauls. 
Unmoved by all their allurements, Budha said to them, “for what 
purpose do you como to me ? You might liave some chance of 
success with those that have not as yet extinguished in lluun and 
rooted up from their heart the various passions, but I, like all the 
Budhas, my predecessors, I have destroyed in me, concupiscence, 
passion and ignorance. No effort on your part will ever be 
able to bring me back in the world of passions. I am free from 
all passions, and have obtained supreme wisdom. By what [>os- 
sible means could you ever succeed in bringing me back into tiie 
whirlpool of passions” ? The three daughters of Manh, covered 
with confusion, yet overawed with admiration and astonishment 
said to each other, — “ our father forsooth had given us a good 
and wise warning. This great Rahan deserves the pi*aises of men 
and Nats. Every thing in him is perfect, to him it belongs to 
instruct moa in all things they want to know,” Saying tliis they 
•with cast-down countenance returned to their father. 

At that time a certain Pounha who was habitually falling into 
fits of great passion, approached, without been perceived, close to 
the most excellent Budha. Having entered into convei’sation with 
him and heard many instructions worthy of being ever remem- 
bered ^ ® he said to Budha ; — -“Lord Gaudama, what are the prac- 
tices one lias to observe that he might attain to the perfection of 
Brahma” ? Budha who knew all that relates to the laws of Krah- 
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mas, answered, Ralmn who does no wrong outwardly, who does 
not get angi V, who is tree from conoupisoence who is attentive to 
the prescribed duties and follows the four ways of perfection, he is 
sure to reach the state of Nihaif'. Having remained seven days 
in that position, and arising from ecstasy Budha went to the south 
eastern dircetion of the Bandi tree. On that spot there was a 
tank called Hidza lee-dana. On the hank of that tank he sat 
under the shade pf the Kiin tree, in a cross-legged position, 
during seven days, enjoOng the pleasure of meditation. During 
those seven days, rain fell in ahundance, and it was very cold. A 
Naga chief of this tswik could have made a building to protect 
Budha against, the inelemency of the weather, but he nreferred, 
for gaining greater nierils, to coil himself up in sevtm folds round 
his person, an<l above him placed his head with his two large 
wings extended. When the seven days were over and the rain 
had ceased, Naga quitted his position — then assuming the 
a])pearanco of a young man, he prostrated before Budha and 
worshipped him. Budha said he who aims at obtaining the state 
of Nihan ought to possess the knowledge of the four roads lead- 
ing thereto, as well as of the four great truths, and of all laws. 
Ho ought hear no anger towards other men, nor harm them in 
any way soever. Happy ho who receives such instructions. 

After th('se seven days Budh^ went to the west of the Bandi 
tree and sat in a eross-logge<l position at the foot of the tree Ling- 
loon, engaged din ing seven days in the sweet exercise of contem- 
plation. At the end of those seven days, at day-break, Budha 
felt the want of taking some food. This having been remarked 
by a Thiigia, he presented him some fruit which he ate 

and brought him some water to wash his face and hands. 

At that time two brothers named Tapoosa and Palekat, mer- 
chants by profession, were going with their carts from the village 
of Ookala to tho country of Mitzima whore Phra was then resid- 
ing. A Nat wlio had been formerly their relative, stopped, by 
Jiis power, the carriage wheels. Surprised at such a wonder, the 
merchants prayed to the Nat, guardian of that place. The Nat 
assuming a visible shape, appeared before them and said to tliem— 

The iuustrious Budha who, by tlie knowledge of the four great 
truths, has arrived to the nature of Phra, is now sitting at the foot 
of the Lin-loon tree ; go now to that place, and offer him some 
sweet bread and honey, you shall derive therefrom great merits 
for many days and nights to come’\ The two brothers joyful^'’ 
complying with the Nafs request, prepared the sweet bread and 
honey, and hastened in the direction that had been indicated 
them. Having placed themselves in a suitable position and 
prostrated before Budha, they said ‘‘most glorious Phra, please to 
accept these offerings ; gfeat merits, doubtless, will be our reward 
for many days to come”. Budha had no Patta to put those offer- 
ings in, the one he had received from the Brahma Gatigara had 
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<lisappearec1, wlion Toodzata made liim her great offerings. 
Whilst he was thinking on what lie had to do, four Nats came 
and presented liim, each with one Patta, made of nila stone. 
Phra nceejited of the four Pattas, not from motives of covetoas- 
ness but to let each Nat have an equal share in such meritorious 
work. He put the four Pattas one in the other, and by the 
power of liis will they, on a sudden, became but one Patta, so 
that each Nat lost nothing of the merit of his offerings. Budha 
received the olferings of the two merchants in that Patta and 
satisfied his appetite. The two brothers said to Budha, ^'we have 
on this day approached you, worshipped you and respectfully 
listened to your instructioiiB — please to consider us as your devoted 
followers, for the remainder of our life.’^ ^ They obtained the 
position of Oopathaka. They continued addressing Budha and 
said ; what shall we henceforth w'orship” ; Budha rubbing his 
hand over his head gave them a few of his hairs that liad adhereil 
to his fingers bidding them to keep them carefully. The two 
brotliers, overjoyed at such a valuable present, received them res- 
pectfully, prostrated before Budha and departed. 

CHAPTER 8tII. 

Having come to the end of his great meditations,^' o Budha left 
this place and returned to the place called Adzapala where he 
revolvtd the following subjects in his mind. The knowledge, 
said he, of the law and of the four great truths which I alone 
possess is very hard to be had. The law is deep, dithcult to find 
out, very sublime and to be known but by the means of earnest 
meditation. It is sweet, filling the soul with joy and accessible 
but to the wise. Now all beings are sunk under the influence of 
tlie five great passions, they cannot free themselves from their 
actions and that is the source of all mutahility. But the law of 
mutability is the opposite of llio law of Ni ban or rest. This law 
is hard to be understood. If I over preach that law, beings will 
not be able to understand me, and from my preaching there will 
result but a useless fatigue and weariness to me. Budha tlius 
remained almost disinclined to preach the law. The great 
Brahma observing what was taking place in Budlia’s soul cried 
out, “ alas I all mankind is doomed to be lost. He who deserves 
to be worshipped by all beings feels no disposition to announce 
the law”. He instantly left his seat and having repaired to the 

E scncc of Phra, his cloak over his shoulder with one extremity 
igin^ backward, he bent his knee, lifted up his joined hands 
to his forehead before the Sage and said to him, most illustrious 
Budha, who is adorned with the six glories, do condescend to 
preach the most excellent law ; the number of those buried under 
the weight and filth of passions is comparatively small, if they 
do not listen to the law, there will he no great loss. But there 
will be an immense number of beings, who will understand the 
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law. In this world there are beings who are given up to the 
gratification of sensual appetites ; but there are also a great many 
who are following heretical opinions to whom the knowledge of 
truth is necessary, and who will easily come to it. liay now open 
the way that leads to the perfection of Ariahs, these perfections 
are the gates to Neiban”. Thus he entreated Budha. This 
Brahma had been in the time of the Budha ICathaba, a Rahan 
under the name of Thabaka and was transferred to the first seat 
of Brahma for the duration of a world. 

On hearing the supplications of that Brahma, Budha began 
to feel a tender compassion for all beings. With the keen eyes 
of a Budha, he glanced over the whole world. He discovered 
distinctly those beings who we»-e as yet com})letely sunk into the 
filth of passions; those who were but partly under the control of 
passions; those whose dispositions appeared to be very imperfect, 
and those whose dispositions seemed to be more promising. He 
then made to the chief of Brahmas the solemn promise that he 
would preach his law to all beings. Satisfied with the answer 
be had received, the chief rose up, withdrew respectfully at a 
proper distance and turning on the right, loft the presence of 
Budha and returned to his own seat. 

Another thought pro-oceupied the mind of Budha. To whom 
said he, shall I announce the law; having pondered awhile over this 
subject, he added, the Rathec Alara of the Kalama race is gift- 
ed with wisdom and an uncommonly penetrating mind ; passions 
have scarcely any influence over him. I will first preach to him 
the most excellent law. A Nat said then to Phra tliat Alara had 
died sev('n days ago. Budha to whom the past is known, had 
already seen that Alara was dead. He said, great, indeed is the 
loss Alara has met with, ho would have doubtless been able to 
understand rightly well the law I intended to preach to him. To 
whom shall 1 go now ? Having paused awhile he added, the 
Rathee Oodaka, son of Priiice Rama, has a quick perception, he 
will easily understand my doctrine ; to him I will announce the 
the law. But the same Nat told him that Oodaka had died the 
night before last, at midnight. Oh ! great is the loss that has 
come upon Oodaka; he would have easily acquired the know- 
ledge of the perfect law. Budha considered a third time, and 
said to himself, ^ whom shall I to the preach the law ? After 
a moment’s delay, he added; many are the services I reccivtd 
in the wilderness from the five Rahans who lived with inc.^"^ I 
will repay their good offices to me, by preaching to them the law 
but where are they now ? His i)enetrating regards soon discover- 
ed them in the solitude of Migadawon. Having enjoyed himself 
in the place of Adzapala, he went on towards the country of 
Baranathc. — Midway between the tree Bandi and the place of 
Yauthitha, he was seen by a certain heretic named Upaka. Prom 
the Bandi tree to Yauthitha, the distance is three gawols (nine 
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miles) and from the same tree to the ^ountry of Baranatlie the 
distance is 18 Youdzanas. All the former Budhas travelled that 
distance throntrh the air, but our Budha, who had merciful 
designs over (Jpaka went on foot. Upaka became afterwards a 
Rahan, and obtained the state of Ana^an. Upaka said to him, 
‘‘ O Rahan, all in your exterior bespeaks the most amiable quali- 
ties, your countenance is at once modest and beautiful. Under 
what teacher have you become a Rahan ? iind to what law or 
doctrine have you ^iven preference in you arduous studies"^? 
Budha answered, Upaka, I have trium[)hed over all the laws of 
mutability, I am ac([uaintcd with all the laws that rule this 
universe, and the beings existinjjj therein ; from concupiscence and 
other [)assions, I am wholly disengaged. I have no teacher, and 
among Nats and men, there is none equal to me. Beeause of my 
victory in the laws of dements, 1 have been named Zeena. Now I 
am proceeding to the country of Baranathe, for the sake of preach- 
ing law”. Upaka replied, ‘‘you are certainty tlie illusU’ious Gauda- 
mu.” He shook then his head, turned away from the road, and 
went to the village of Wingaha. Budha continued his way 
towards Baranathe and soon reached the solitude of Migadawon, 
litth distant from Baranathe, and went to the place whore lived 
the five unbelieving Rahans. When they saw him coming at a 
distance, they said to each other the Rahan Gandama is in search 
after disciples, he has just performed penitential deeds and he is 
looking out for getting alms and clothes. Let us pay no respect 
to him in the way of going out to meet him, of receiving the 
Hiwaran from his hands, of presenting him water to wash his feet 
and preparing a place to sit on ; let him sit wherever lie pleases. 
Such was the plan they were concerting among themselves. But 
when Budha drew near they could adhere no longer to their 
resolution. They rose up, went out to widcome his arrival. One 
took the lliwaran from his bauds, another the Patta, a third one 
brought water for the washing of ilie feet and a fourth one pre- 
pared a becoming place of rest. Budha sat in the place that had 
been prepared for him. The five unbelieving Rahans gave him the 
title of venerable Budha. “ Do not call me,” said Budha siieer- 
ingly “by the name of venerable Budha. Though I know the four 
great laws and am coming like all other Budhas from the days of 
Weepatlii, down to this time, do not give mefueh a title.” Then 
dbntinuing to address llu'm, he said : “ O Rahans listen to me, I 

will preach you the most perfect law. Whoever listens to iny 
instructions, he will soon reach the acme of perfection — he will 
leave the society of men, to embrace the profession, and having 
walked through the path of perfection, he will arrive to the state 
of Niban.” The five Rahans then believed firmly he was really a 
Budha. From that moment they entered in the four ways leading 
to the four great perfections. 

The Nats guardians of the country of Baranathi ^^andMiga- 
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rUwon hearing the sublime instructions delivered by Budha on this 
occasion, cried aloud; ‘‘ the law which the most excellent Budha 
preaches, is such as no man, Pounha or Brahma can teach”. Their 
united voices were heard in the lowest seat of Nats i the inhabi- 
tants of that seat catching their words, repeated them and they 
were heard by tliose of the next scat, and so on until they reached 
th(i scats of Brahmas, and were re-echoed through 10,000 worlds. 
A mighty commotion was felt all over those worlds. 

The five at first unbelieving Rahans obtained the perfection of 
Thoutajmtsi. Budha often repeated to them ; come ye to me, 
I preach a doctrine which leads to the deliverance from all the 
miseries attending existence”. On that day, being the full moon 
of Watso, eighteen Koodes (180,000,000) of Nats and Brahmas 
who liad hoard his preachings, obtained tlicir deliverance. The 
conversion of tliose five Rahans, exhibited to their world the splen- 
did and wonderful sight of six Rahandas assembled in the same 
place. 

CHAPTER OtII. 

At that time there was in the country of Baranathe the son of 
a rich man, named Ratho. lie was of very gentle and amiable 
dispositions. His father had built for him three palaces for each 
season of the year. A crowd of young damsels, skilful in the art 
of playing all sorts of musical instruments, attended him in each 
of those jialaccs. Ratho spent his time in the midst of pleasure 
jind amusemoiils. On a certain day, while surrounded with female 
dancers and singers, he fell into a deep sleep. The musicians follow- 
ing liis example, laid aside their instruments and fell asleep 
too. Tlie lamps, filled with oil, continued to pour a flood of light 
throughout the apartments. Awaking sooner than usual, Ratho 
saw the musicians all asleep round him in various and unseemly 
situations. Some slept with a wide opened mouth; some had dia- 
('hovelled hnir;*some were snoring aloud, some had their instruments 
laying on themselves, others by their side. The whole exhibited 
a vast scene of the greatest conlusioii and disorder. Sitting on his 
eoiicli in a cross-legged position, the young man silently gazed 
with amazement and disgust, over the unseemly spectacle displayed 
before liim; then he said to himself: “ the natuie and condition of 
the body constitute indeed a truly heavy burden; it is something 
that affords a great deal of trouble and affliction.” Whereupon he 
instantly arose from his couch, put on his gilf slippers and came 
down to the door of his apartment. The Nats who kept a vigilant 
N\ateh, lest any one should oppose him in the execution of his holy 
purposes, kept open the door of the house, as well as the gate 
of the city. Ratho directed his steps towards the solitude of Mi- 
gadawon. At'that time Budha, who had left at a very early hour 
Ins sleo[)ing place, was walking in front of the house. He saw at 
a distance a young man coming in the direction of the house. 
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He stopped instantly his pacing, and going into liis own apartuiejit, 
he sat as usual on liis scat, awaiting the arrival of the young 
stranger, who soon made his appearance and stated inodc sily the 
object oi‘ his visit. Budha said to him, ‘H)! Radio the law of 
Nihan is the only true one: alone it is never attended with misery 
and affliction. O! Ratho come nearer to me, remain in this jilace, 
to you I will make known the most perfect and valuable law.” 
On hearing these kind and inviting expressions Ratho felt his 
heart overfiovvxd with the purest joy. lie instantly putolVhis 
slippersj drew nearer to Budha, bowed down three times before 
him, withdrew then to a becoming (JnftRuce and remained in a 
respectful attitude. Budha began to preach the law, unfolding 
successively the various merits obtained liy almsgiving, a .strict 

{ performance of all duties and practices of tlic law, and above all 
)y renouncing the pleasures of this world. During all the while 
the heart of the young visitor expanded in a wondorful manner : 
he felt the ties that hitherto had hound biin, as it were, to the 
world, gradually relaxing and giving way before the unresisting 
influence of Budha^s words. Tlie good dispositions of the young 
liearer were soon remarked by Budlia, who went on explaining all 
that related to the miseries attending existence, tlic passions tyra- 
nislng the soul, the means wherewith to become exempt from those 
passions, and tlio great ways leading to perfection. After 
having listened to that sciies of instructions, Ratho, like a wliil<) 
cloth that easily retains the impressions of various colors [u inted 
upon it, felt himself freed from all passions, reached at once the 
state of Thoutopatsi. 

Ratho’s mother, not meeting with her son early, as usual, went 
up to his apartment, and to her great surprise found him not, 
moreover she observed unmistakeable marks of bis sudden and 
unexpected departure. She ran forthwitb to her husband, and 
announced to him the sad tidings. On hearing oI’bucIi an nnlook- 
ed for event, the father sent messengers in the direction of the fbiir 
poiiits of the com})ass, with ])Ositivc orders to search incessantly 
after his son, and leave no means of inquiry untried. As re- 
garded himself he resolved to go to the solilndc of Migadawou 
in the hope of Ruling out some advice of his son’s escape, lie 
liad scarce travelled over a certain distance, when he remarked 
on the ground the marks of lus son’s footsteps. He followed 
them up and soon came in sight of Budha’s resting place. Ratho 
was at that time listening with the deepest attcnlion to all the 
wmrds of his great teacher. But by the power of Biidba, bo 
remained hidden from the eyes 'of his father, who came up and 
liaving paid his res])octs to Gaudaina, eagerly asked him if he had 
not seen his son. Gaudaina bade him to sit dowii and rest fiuiu 
the fatigue of his journey. Meanwhile he assured him that soon 
he would sec his son. Rejoiced at such an assurance Ralho’s 
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fiitlier complied wiili the invitation he had received. Budha 
announced his law to this distinguished hearer and soon led him 
to tlie perfectidH of Thoutopatsi. Filled with joy and gratitude, 
t!ie utjw convert exclaiiiied ‘‘ 0 illustrious Phra, your doctrine is a 
most excel Knit one ; when you preach it, you do like him who 
replaces on its basis an upset cup; like him too who brings to light 
precious things which have hitherto remained in darkness, who 
Joints the way to those that had lost it, who kindles a brilliant 
light in the middle ot utter darkness ; who open the mind's eyes 
that tliey might sec the pure truth. Henceforth I adhere to you 
ami to your holy law, plqise to'reckon me as one of your disciples 
and supjiortcrs’'. This was the first layman that became a dis- 
ciple of Gaiidama. 

Whilst Budha was busily engaged in imparting instruction to 
Katlio s father, ihc young man had entered on a deep and solemn 
meditation over some of the highest maxims ho had heard from his 
great teacher. Jio was calmly surveying, as it were, all the things 
ot (his world, hut he tclt there was in himself no affection 
whatever for any thing. He had not yet become a Rahan, nor 
put on the Rahan’s drot-s. Phra who watched over all the move- 


ments ot his pupil’s mind, concluded from his present dispositions 
(hat there could bo no fear of his evet^'cturning into the world 
o( passions, lie suddenly caused by his mighty power, the son 
(o become visible to his father’s eyes. The father perceiving on a 
sudden his son sitting close by him, said beloved son, your mother 
is now bathed in tears, and almost sinking under the weight of 
affliction caused by your sudden departure ; come now to her, 
and by your jircsence restore her to life, and infuse into her deso- 
lated soul some consolation”. Ratho calm and unmoved made no 
reply, hut cast a look at his Master. Budha, addressing Ratho’s 
father said to him, *‘what will you have to stale iu reply to what I 
am about to tell you you son knows what you know, he seca 
uliat you sec, his heart is entirely disentangled from all attachment 
to u 01 Idly objects, jiussioiis are ilcad in him. Who will now over 
presume to say that lie ought to subject himself again to them and 
l)cn( his neck under their baneful inllueuce”. I have spoken 
raslily replied the father : let my son continue to enjoy the 
favor of your society, let him remain witli you for ever and be- 
come your disciple. The only favor I roipiost for myself is to 
liavc die satisiactioii of receiving you in my house with my son 
altendjiig you, .and there to enjoy the hapjiiucss of supplyin<>- you 
w.h your loop . Bu, II, a l.y his silonci'assonted to'lli/ 

No soouer had h.s at her departed, hut Ratho applied for tl.n 
dignity of Rahaii which was forthwith eoiiferred uiion liim At 
that lime, tlici-e were in the woiil six Rahaiidas, ‘ 
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NOTES. 

45. The word Rathee means an ascetic or hermit. The fact of Budha placing himself 
under the tuition of two masters or teachers leading an ascetic life, to learn from 
them notions of the moat abstruse nature, establisnes beyond all doubt the high 
antiquity of the existence in India of a large number ot individuals, who living in 
some retired spot, far from the tumult of society, endeavoured by constant appli- 
cation to study and meditation, to dive into tlie deepest recesses ot morals and 
metaphysics. The tame of the learning of many among them, attracted to their 
solitude crowds of discipk's, anxious to study under such eminent masters. Hence 
we sec some of tliose Rathees at the head of four or five hundred disciphis. There 
is no doubt but the most distinguished Rathees l)ecame the founders of many of 
those philosophico-rcligious schools for which India was renowned from the 
remotest antiquity. Like many others who thirsted for knowledge Phralaong 
resorted to the Schools of tlie Rathees, aa to the then most celebraUxl seats of 
learning. 

Prom this fact we may be allowi'd to draw another inference, which may be 
considered as a consequence of what haa been stated in a foregoing note, regarding 
the superior antiquity of BrahniiniBin over Budln.sin. Phralaong was brought 
up in the bosom of a society regulated and governed by Bralmiinical nistitntions. 
He must have been imbued from the earliest days of his elementary education 
with the notions generally taught, viz the Brahminical ones. ^V hen lie grew up 
and began to think for himself, he was displeased with certain doctrines which 
did not tally with his own ideas. Following the example of many that had jireced- 
ed him in tlie way of innovation, he boldly shaped bis cour&e in a new direction, 
and soon arrived at a final issue on many ])oints, both witli lus teachers, and some 
of the doctrines generally received m the society in which he had been brouglit 
up. AVe may therefore .safely conclude that the doctrines 8U])posed to have bei n 
preached by the latest Budha, are but an ofT-sboot of Hralimmism. These may servt! 
to account for the great resemblance subsisting between many doctrines of both 
creeds. The cardinal points on which these txvo system.s essentially (litter are the 
beginning and the end of living beings. Between these two extremes, there is 
a multitude of points over which both systems so peifectly agree, that they ap- 
pear blended together. 

I have nowhere found details regarding these Rathees and their infelo of living. 
From what is said of them in this work, it may be asserted with positive twidenee 
that these pious personages withdrew from the world, and retired into lonely ]daees 
far from the gaze ol man. tiiome of them li\i'(l in lommniuty under the 
guidance and direction of some eminent teaclieis. Otheis, preferring a more in- 
dependentmode of lite, remained alone in some soclndcd spot, to mijoy more freely 
the sweets of meditation and contemplation ; sometimes a lew zealous sallied from 
their retreat, urged by a desire to be useiiil to then fellow creatures, and jireach- 
ed the doctrines they bad elaborated in the midst of silimce and solitude. 
They were supiiorted by the alms bestowed on them by theii disciples and the 
admirers of their singular inode of life. Tliey W'cre courted and esteemed by the 
w'orld in jiroportion to the contempt they appeared to hold it in. Uenying to 
them-^elvea tlie jileasures which were ojiposed to their austere lile, they observed, 
as long as tliey remained Rathees, the rules of the sti iciest celibacy. 

Phralaong preparing hiioM lf tor bis future high calling, began to study the 
science of U/ane under distinguished masters. What is meant by Dzane ? This 
Pali word means thought, refiection, meditation. It is often designed by the 
Hunnese to mean a peculiar state of the soul th.it lias already made great progri'ss 
in the way ot pertectiou. Pliralaong iiiteuded, by placing himself under the 
direction of those eminent teachers, to bam the great art of training his mind for 
obtaining, by constant and well directed meditations, liigli mental attainments In 
the book of Budhistic MetapbyBies I have found the siuence ot Hzime divided into 
live pariS or rather five steps, which the mind has to ascend successively, ere it can 
enjoy a state ot perfect quiescoiice, the highest point a perfected being can attain 
to before reaching the state ot Niban. The 1st state when the soul searches 
after whal, is good and perfect, and having discovered it turns its attention and the 
energy of its faculties towards it. The 2n(l, when the soul begins to contemplate 
steadily what it has first discovered, and rivets upon it its attention. lutheard 
state, tlie soul fondly relishes, and is, as it where, entirely taken with it. In the 
4th state, the soul calmly enjoys and quietly feasts on the pure truths it has 
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lovf'd in thfi former sfale. In the fifth, Ihe soul, perfeotly satiated with the know- 
ledge of truth, remains in a state ot eomidete quietude, pevtect fixity, unmoved 
stability, which nothing can any longer alter oi disturb. The Burmese and all 
Budhists, always fond of what is wonderful, attribute supematural perfections to 
those who have so f.ir advanced in mental attainments. Their bodies become :•» 
it wore halt spiritualised, so that they can, according to their wishes, carry them- 
selves throngu the air from one place to another without the least hindrance or 
difficulty, 

4(3 kiiTuatan means to fix the attention on one object so as to investigate 
thoroughly all its constituent parts, its princiiiles and origin, its existence and its 
final destruction. It is that part of metaphysics which treats of the beginning, 
nature and end of beings. To become proficient in that science, a man must be 
gifted with a most extensive knowledge and an analysing mind of no common 
cast The prneess of Katanian works are as follow|^; Let it be supposed that 
man intends to contemplate one of the four elements, nrc for instance, lie abstracts 
himself from every object which is not fire, and devotes all his attention to the 
c<»ntemplati<m of that object alone; he examines the nature of fire and finding it a 
coiiqiound of seviTal dLtiiict parts, he investigab's the cause or causes that keep 
those jKirts togetlier, and socai discovers that they arc but an accidi'iital one, tlie 
action whereof may be imiieded or destroyed by tJie occinrence of any accident, 
lie euucluib’s that’ fire has but a fictitious eplieinereiil i \isteucc. 'I'be same 
method is followed in examining the other elements and gra ually all otlier things 
he may come in contact with, and his final conclusion is that all Hungs placed 
without him have no real existence, being mere illusions divested of all reality. 
Jlc inters again that all tlmms are subjected to the law of inre'^sant change with- 
out fixit y or stability. I'he wise man iheretore can teed no iittaclimeiit tlir ob|ect8 
which in his own opinion are but illusions and divcptioiis ; bis mind can nowhere 
find rest in the rnblst of illusions always succeeding to each other. Having 
fturveycil all that is distinct of self, hi' applies to the work of investigating the origin 
mid nature of his body Alter a leiigthi ned examination, be arrives, as a matter of 
course, at the same coiiclnsion bis liody isamere illusion without reality, subjected 
to f luinges ami de^f ruction. He teels that it is as yet distinct irom self He despises 
1114 1 ody Hr, he does eveiythiiig eKe, and has no concern fur it. He longs tor the 
state ot Nilian as the ot ly one woitliy of Ihe wise man’s earnest desires. By such a 
preliminaiv step, the stn'dent, having cstinngcd liinisell from this W'orld of iliusions, 
advances iovvavds the study ot the excellent works vvliich will pave the way to 
Nihan. Tlie Burnie-e reckon forty Kamatans. They are oit» ii repeated over by 
devotees, whose weak intellect is ‘utterly incapable of uuderstandiiig the ineuuiiig 
tliey are tb signed to convi'y to the mind. 

iNotvvilbstauding his singular aptitude, in acquiring knowledge, Phralaong 
devoted SIX whole years in tlie solitude ot Ooioowela, busily engaged in mastering 
tile prolound science be aimed at acipiiring. It was duiing that time tlmt lu 
received tiie visits of five Kalians, whose ehief was named Koondiiilia. They 
were very probably, like so many of their profession, travelling about in search ol 
knowledge. They placed themselves under the diieetion ot Phralaong, and ir 
excliange for thi' lessons tlicy received from him, they served him as liumble and 
grateful disciples are wont to do with an highly esteemed teaclicr. lu this as well 
in many other ciicnmstanccs, vve see that previous to tJaudama’s pn.'achings 
there ulivady existed in India an order of Devotees or enthusiasts who livet 
secluded from the world, devoted to the study of religious doctrines and tin 
practice ot virtues of tlie highest order. The order ol Budhistic Monks or Tala 
poins which has bei n subsequently established by the Author of Budblsm, is hu 
u modification of what actually subsisted in full vigor in liis own country am 
in Ins own time. 

47. In a Budhistic point of view the only reason that may be asaigned for tlr 
extraordinary fast ot Pliralaong is the satisfaction of showing to the world thi 
display of wonderful actions. Fastings and other works of mortification liavi 
always been much practised by the Indian philosophei's of pa.st ages, who there hi 
attracted the notice, respect, admiration and veneration of the world. Sue! 
vigorous exercises too were deemed of great help lor enabling the soul to have i 
more perfect control over the senses, and subjecting them to the empire c 
reason. They are also conducive towards that calm and undistuibed stat 
where the soul is better fitted for (he arduous task of constant meditat’on. 1 
a previous note, I hare hinted tfiat there existed many features of similarit 
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brtwf^'ii tlio lib' f)!' oiir S-»' luur ninllljfil of Hie Xulhor ofBiidlii'iiii. nl 

(i:ui<lania, pvcparutovy 1«> In'! ()l)tainiii!>c Iho IJiulliii'liip, rcfUK to llio uimd f U.if, 
whirl) our r.oivl midorwrnf, ero la; hrganliis diviiio nii'ision. 

48. H(dh art* common in Burmah, and tlx* proph* of Mint country arc well 
a''fpiaintcd with tlx* ai’l of them. Mint of the hidls to bo Hccn in the 

Pagodas arc of small dimen'^ions, and in shape dilicrim? somcwiiat Irom those 
used ill Fiiro|ic. 4’hc inferior part is less widened, ami there is a hir^ire liole in 
the oentfc ol the upper port. No tonene is linn^ in the interior hut the ‘’ound 
is pnxlueed hy strikintr, with a horn of deer or elk, the outward surface ot the 
lower part, ^o lx Ifry is eri'eted for the hells; fliey aie tixed on a piece ofluiiher 
laid horizontally, and supported at its two extrinuities, hy two posts, at such a 
lieij.'ht that the infei ior part of the hell is raised ahout five ti'et above tlie jri'onud 
I have never met hut with one hell of lavtrer size, and it was ceilainly a wrrfehed 
specimen of native skill inxa-,fin; large hells. Ii was ia^m.; on ilx' ground, no! 
apparently deemed worthy uf benx' hang BelU are to bj seen only within 

the enclosure ol' Pagodas. 

4‘). 'file Nats or Dewat.is p’ay a con^picuoin part in tin* aft’iirs of tliis world. 
Their seats are in the six lon.-r lieaveiii, torinnig with (he shod : ol man and the 
I'onr slates of pnms’nnx'iit (lie elevi n s<* its of p.ission,. l}n*llo > olti ii iptil then 
respeefive jdaoes, ami mli'ifero with the chii 1 events lhai take plaei ninong men, 
llenci'weseetlx'inever iitteniive in mnii'.tei nig (n all the wiirils ol the lutin e IJmlhii, 
Jh'sidos, they ai’i* madi.* to watch over trees, (orest.s, vd'.ige^. fooiis, eilie>., fonu- 
iiiins, riveis, (ke. 'I'liese are the goiul and henevolenl Nats. 'J'lus woi Id is al o 
bupposed to he poo]'led with wicked Nats wliose iialilie is ever i»roiu' to evil. 
A good deal ot the worship ol Hudlnsts ••misml,, in su])erstil ions eei enionie^, 
•and oll'erings mtide lor propilialing the, wieked Nats, and 'hfuiiiing favors find tem • 
pornl advantages from the good om-s. Sneli a worship is tiniversal and fullv 
countenanced hy the Talapoins, (hough iii opjixsitioii with the real doctrines of 
gennine Pndhism. All kinds of mislorttines tire attrilmted to the maloi* 
nant intciferenee of the evil Nats In cases of si'vcrc illncss tint has le- 
sisled the skill ot native medical itrl,, tin* Ph} sieian gravady (ells the patient an I 
rcliilives, that it i.s nsek'ss to have rttconrse any longer to medicines, but a con - 
juror must be sent for, to drive out tlx* malignant sjnrit who is the luilhor ot the 
coiiiplaiiit. Meanwhile directions are eivcti f'^r the t'rcetion of a slied, vvheic 
otfenngs intended for the mnnieal Nat are d- positi’d. A I’emnlo relal ivi ol the 
patient begins dancing to tlx* MUind of (he musical instniments. 'I’lx* dance 
goes on at first in rather a (|uiet manner ; but it gradually "rows more animated 
until it reaehc.s the acme of animal pluv'nzy. At (hat moment the bodil\ stiengih 
ol tlie ilaiiciiig lady l)ccomes cxlmiisU'd, she drojis on the ground in a state ol 
apfiarent laiiitness, ,she is tlx'U approached by tlx* coiipiror, who asks liei' if the 
invisihle fog has relinqtiished Ids Imlil over tlxMliseastd. Having be n answci ed 
in tin: alhrmative, he bids the phvsieian to give mi'dictix's to |]ie patient, asbiiriiig 
him (hat lus remedies will now act heuelioially for ri'stoiiiig th * health of the sick, 
since their action will meet no future iippositiou from the W’ick< d Nat. 

Ignorance brings everywhere siipersfition in its tram. \\ Ix'ii man is nnae- 
c|nainte(l with tlxi natural causc that has ])roilnccd a result or an eli’eel. vvhieh 
attracts powerfully his mind’s attention, ami allijcts him to a great, degrei*, he is 
induced hy his own weakness lo Ix-lieve in the agency of some unknowii being to 
account tor tlio cH’cet that he peireivi's. Ho devises tlie most rulieulons means 
for expressing lus gratitude to his uivisilde lieiudactor, if the result, lie n fuvoialile 
one, and lias recourse to the most extravagant measures to counteract, I he 
evil iutlucncc ol his supposed miemy, if the result he fatal to him. Having once 
entered into tiic dark way of superstition, man is Imriied on in countless falsi* 
directions, fiy fear, hope iiixl uthei* pas'.ioiis, as well as hy the daily oeonrrenee ol 
multifarious ami unforeseen events and circumstanees. Hence tlie expression or 
joanil’eslulion of Ins snjx'rstition assume.s a vauety of forms and undergoes 
changes to an extent that battles every attempt at eitlier counting their iiumiicr'- 
Icss kinds or following them up fhrongii their ever changing course. Inaildition 
to the store of saperslitions Ix'queathed by the geiieralion that has nrecedid 
him, nvan has tliose of his own ereation, and tlx* latter, if the thought of Ins mind 
and the desires of his heart could be analysed, would be found far ('xci'edmg the 
former, in number Having spent many years m a country where nudlilsm has 
}U'evailed funn time imnx*moriaI and observed ilieefiei Is of superstition over the 
people in their daily doings, I havt come to the conclusion, that tiieie carce'y 
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.’iny ;ich‘an doiip williout the Iiifliiniee ol sonic superstilioiH motives or eon^iili ra- 
Ihit tlie most i)n»h lie source of suj>erslilirui, is the belief In the i xistf iioc 
of eonntless irood ami evil Nats, with wh )m tlie iiuaj^inatiou of lliullnsts has 
|)eoj)h;(l this woiU. 

TjO. 'I'he Ikirmese like all trans-o;ni'>e1ie nations (li\ iile the year into twi'Ue 
lunar mouths of ‘JM ami BO days alleiiiately. h'ver^ fourth year they add one 
month, or as they «ny, double tlu' inontli of W'atso (.1 iily). Tin* yeiu' hepiiis on 
the new moon ot Miueh. Tlu* days oi worship arc tluMi'ays of the lour (iimrters 
of the moon, hut Ihe days of the new and full moon seems to have pn leieiiee over 
those ol th(‘ two oilier qnaiters, vvlneh latter aie scarcely noticed or distinguished 
from eomnnni days. It was on the day of the lull moon of Ai/riJ, that Thoodaiito 
made her grand otlering. 

hi. The l$urnu>e tianslaior not liaving, given in his remarks the exjdanation 
or intf'i'pretation ot IMiralaong’s live dreams, it ■'ecins rather presun)]>tu()iis to 
altMn|)t doiim a thing tlie omission ot which ou the part olTlir author may he 
allriluited either to voluntary oniis§ion or to ineapaeity and inability. The tirst 
ditaiii procmisticaled the future gnediiess of EJiialaong, wliose sway, by Ihe dii~ 
liiMion ol h's doetrines Ihrougliont the vvoild, was to he nnnorsal, extending 
I tom one sia to the other sea. The g-rusS growing out ol his navel and rcaeliirig 
the sky was indU’ative of the sprutdiiig ol his law, not only amonesi )j( uif>s inhu- 
luliiig the seat oi‘ men, lint also amidst those dwelling in (he iibodt i of iNats .ind 
Ifialimns. 'i'he aids <‘ovenng Ids legs oiler an enigma, the evplannUon of wiiieli 
is seived to some Inline Oaiipus. As to the birds o) various colors galheiing 
louiid him fiom the loin polnis of the eoiiqiiiss, and on a ''iiddi n becoming all 
white by llnar eontaet with him, they repic'enl llie miiurnerable beings, that Will 
lome to liear (he lueaehnigs ol tlie luliiie itudlia vvilh divers dispositions, and 
dilteieiit [irogiess III the w’,i_v ot meiits, 1111(1 Will all hepeifecled by their following 
the (iu(' way to merit that he w ill ]U)iiit out to tbems. '^1 he jiflli dieam in which 
rinalaong tiionght he was walking on a luoniitain (jl tilth, witliout being in tlni 
least eoiilammaied by il, Ion sliownl the nicomparable perteelioii and purity ol 
jlndlia, wlio (hengli icm.unnig in tJu' woild of passions, w,is no more to be affected 
by (In ir inthienee. 

\\ e bavonow readied the most inlcrcsting episode ol Pliralaong’s life,, lie 
is to become a peilecbd Itmlha under lh(“ sh.iile ol tin; (fiiiiong Ol' IJanyin tree 
(/nnv JndicOf Us relxjhtsu) ^I'ln rmiie two (.neunntiim'es titteiiding I hut great 
c\eiit, deseivmg peculiar notice. The tiist is (be jiri h renee given to tlie east 
over the three other points ol the compass, and the s, eond tlie mighty ooinbut 
that takes place helweeii I’liralaong and the wicked Aat Mauh, or Mai. I notice 
Ihe lirst eiiemiislanee, b(‘(.(nse it agues willi the tradition ^trevailing amongst 
most milious previous to, or about, tin* eommg ol our lird, il\.d irom the east there 
was to come an evtraordiiiaiy personage, wlm would cm der on (he human race 
f lie gieatesi, beiidils, and cause the return ol happy limes, like tla* golden age, so 
mmh eiddiialed by I'oets. 'J'bo Roman luslonan ('iietomus bears tesliiiionv to 
(lie (xistriu-e of th.it tiadilloii as being iiniversaily kiiowii m Ids own days. It is 
not impossitde that Ihe same noli.ui might have indnci'd Phialnongto look to* 
vvaids the ea.st al the supieiiie inomenf, wli<‘re [icrteel iiitelligenee w.ts to heronie 
bu liajqiy lot. Il may be said in opposiiaui to Ibis supposition lluil the s]»l( ndor 
and mngnitieenre ol (he sun, (umrging Irom the bosom ol night, and (li.spelling 
daiUness liy pouring a thu'd ol light on the face nt the earth, rostoi mg naUire to 
lib- and actum, vv'eie a sutlieient imlneeimnt to Phralaong lor giving prefercnci- to 
the east, lint to an ascetic like liim, w ho lias been convinei d that this world i^ 
a mei'c illusion, sneh a con-ideialion would weigh wry litlle on his mind and 
would not h(' u sullicieiit mulive to induce him to give so marked a perhirenct 
to the east. 

'I’lie rccond eireumstaiiee remaikablo for tlie time it occurred, is the great 
combat bc(w<-cn Phralaorig and Mauh. The first is tlie personification of good- 
ness and I'ciievolence tovvaids all hemgs ; the second i» the persomlicafion ol 
ci.iisummatc wick( dness. Tim contest is to take place hcl ween the good jiriiiei- 
plt; on the one hand, and the evil one on the oilier, idiralaorig on his Ixconiiii^ 
Itmlha will preucli a law de-'igned to dispi-1 mental ('aikiicss, to check vjciom 
pa-sums, to show the light way to jx-ilection, to iinh»io; (he ties that keei 
l)( mgs in the wretched slate of existence, and enable tlu iii to reach safely thi 
peacelul shores of Nil>an. Mauh, the devil if-elj’, the tatlu-r ol (Unkiiess, of lies an' 
deceit, delights in seeing all beings plunged into the ahysj ol viee^, carried out o 
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tlie riglit way by the impetuous and irresistible toiients ot tlieir passions and 
doomed to tuin for ever in tbe win ripool ol end less existences. He looks upon 
hiuiaelf as the king of this world, and proudly exults m contemplating all beings 
bending iheir neck uiuler bis tyraimicHl yoke, and acknowledging his indisputed 
power. NoW the moinent aj)proaches when a mighty antagonist will contend with 
iuiu for the empire of the world. 11 is mission will be to labor incessantly for the 
return of all beings Irom tlie grasp of their mortal enemy, and Jet them tree Irom 
the tyranny of passions. Manli is enraged at the audacious pretensions of Phra- 
laong ; thence the gigantic etlbrts he makes to maintain his rights, and retain 
possissiou of his empire. At the time Phralaong lelt the world to become a Italian, 
Manh endeavored to dissuade him from attempting such a design. Hut on this 
occasion the tempter summons all his forces to avert, by an irresistible attack, the 
deadly blow soon to be levelled at him. U is needless to add, tiiat the reader in 
perusing the detailed account ot the attacks of Menh against Phralaong, ought 
to bear in mind that it exhibits throughout but an allegory ot the opjiositioii of 
evil to good. The victory of Phralaong over Manli exeniphlies the tinal triumjdi 
of truth over error. 

Wlien the content was nearly over, Phralaong objected to the claims of Manii 
to the possession of his throne, on the grouml (liat lie never had praetised tlie 10 
great virtues, nor praetised works of kindness, chanty and bencvuleuei', which 
can entitle to obtaining the Hudhmship. It is to be borne m mind tbat these 
qualitlcations torm tin; real eharaoteristics of a Hudha, togeflier with liie posses- 
sion of th(‘ supreme intelligence. In this system, they adunt that there exist 
certain Inangs culled Pitsi'go-Hudhas, who po'^sess all the knowledge and 
science of c- genuine Hudha, but us they are divested of those t)eiievolent U'eiiiig'^, 
which induLC tin* lorraer to labor eunn'stly for the licuelit and sahatloii ol ad 
beings, tln'y eaunot be assimilated to the Veal Mudhas. They keeji their science 
for tlu’iaselves, and do not render it profitable to otln'is. Hudlusts assert tliat 
during the duration ot those worlds which an* not hle.ssed with the apparition ol 
one or more genuine Hudli.is, tin numbers ol Pitsego-Hinllnvs is very gi( at. 

r>d. Tlie witness whom I'hraiaong summoned m support ot his claim to the 
uudistuibed pos.-'Cssioii of the throne, was the eailh iiselt. 1 1 m iy In* tiom Ihe 
example that was set on this occasion, that Hadlusts luive borrowed the. ludut ot 
calling the, earth as a witin’^s of the good woik they have done or are about iloiiig. 
I will brietiy relate what is done and sant on sueh occasions. During my lebuienee 
in Hnrmah, 1 observed on a eeitain occasion, when taking my e\enmg walk, about 
ten ortwehe persons ot both se.xcs assembled in a uitlier leiiied spot, lu tin; VK'inily 
of a Pagoda. As they ajipeared all <piite attentive, 1 eanie near to them to st'c 
what was th« cause that had brought them tlutlier, and what occurrence seemed to 
rivet their atteiiLion, and as 1 was known to some of them, they were not Ingldened 
by my sudiit'ii apparition. On my asking them the motive ot then* assembling here 
at a late hour, they said, that having Iniried yesterday a child two years old, 
they came to make some olU'iings of boded nee, plaiiuuns, and otlier Iruds, 
to propitiate the Nat of the jdaee. Having asked them to rejieat the lonuula 
tliey hud uttered on the occasion, they kindly eoniphed vvith my request, lleie 
13 the substance ol that toriuuia. “ Heheving in tlie three jireeious things — Binliia, 
the law and tlie assembly of the jierfeet, I make tins ollering that 1 may be deli- 
vered fiom all piesent and tuture niiserk'.s. Maj all lielngs existing iii the tour 
states ot juiiiishment, reach the lortunal.e -seats ot Nats. J wisii all my relatives 
and all men inliahiting this and other woi Ids, to have a share in tliis meritorious 
work, O earth and you Nats, guardians of this place, he witnesses to tin; otfering 
I am making”. On utteiing tliese last words, the otfeirr ot the present or a 
Talapom sent tor this purpose, pours down some water on the ground. 

5t. As the Nats and all other beings are to he benclii ted by the preachings oi 
Hudha, it is hut natural that they all join in singing his praises and e.xaltmg his 
glorious achievements. The JVagas and (lalongs are labulous amnials, which aie 
oit<'n mentioned in the course of this legend. It has been observoci in a former 
note, that aceordidg to the Hudhistic nations, animals are beings in a state ot 
punishment, uillering trom man not in nature, but in merits. vSouie ot them 
having nearly cxhaiisteil the sum of iheir demerits, begin to feel the inliueiice 
of former merits. They are supposi'd to have to a certain extent the UbO, of reason. 
No wonder, if they rejoice at seung the triumph of him, who is to help them 
in advancing towards a condition lM;tt<‘r than their present one. 

oo. 't he Haiiyan tree at the. toot of which Phralaong olitains perfect intelli- 
gence, is occ’dsionaily called throughout Ihisnariative, Bandi tree. The word Bandi 
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»ucans the perfect science or knowledge. The Burmese in their sacred writing* 
always lucntum tlie tven by that name, because, under its shade, perfect science 
was coiumuiiicaled to I'hralaong. It is supposed to occupy the verv centre of 
llu‘ Islaird of D/ainpudiba. During aJ' the while Thra or Butlha (let us call 
him now by that name) remaiinMl under that tree, his mind was engaged in the 
luust profound meditation which the gigantic effortsof his enemy could scarcely 
interrupt. It is not to be inferred frmn the narrative in the text, that supreme 
intelligence was communicated suddenly or hy miraculous pi ocess to our Budha. 
He was already prepared by former mental labors to that grand result, lie had 
ju exiouhly capacitated himself by studies and reflection for the reception of that 
more than human science, he required but a last and nighty elTort of his intelli- 
g<*nee to arrive finally at the acme of knowledge and thereby .to become a perfect 
liiullia. That lust eftbrt was made on this occasion, and crowned with the most 
complete huccess. * 

.3(3, Budlii;»ts allow to their Budlia tlie power of working wonders and miracles. 
How is this power conferred upon him '! This is a difficulty they cannot explain 
satihfaetorily. The science of Budha makes him ae(|iiaiiited wifli all the laws 
rf'gulating nature, that is to say tlie ensemble of the animated and inanimate 
beings constituting a world, butonc is at n loss to find the origin of that power which 
enables him, as often as he liki's, to suspend the course of those laws. Be that as 
it may, ce.rtahi it Is that Budha restorled always during the course of his preach- 
ings, to miracles in order to convince those who seemed to listen with rather an 
incredulous ear to his doctrines. Miracles wm'c used successfully as powerful am! 
irredstable weapons against certain Jicretics, the Brahmas in particular, who taught 
doctrines (qipuscd to his own. They often accoinpaiiied his prcacliings for increas- 
ing Ikitli ill the heart of his hearers. 

57. The great tempter hud been foiled in all bis attempts to conquer Budlia : 
in tin sadness* of bis heart, he was compelled to acknowledge the superiority of his 
ojipoiient and confess Ids defeat. His three daughters eainc to console him, pro- 
mising that they would, by their united eflbrts, overcome the firmness ot tlie great 
Italian by awalvening iii las heart (he tire ot eoneupisceiice. The names of tliose 
tliiee daughlers of Manh mean eoneiipisccnee. Those new enemies of Budha are 
mere pe.rsomtications of the passionsof lust. Prid<‘, personified in Manh, had proved 
jioweiless against the virtue ot Budha , he is now assailed from a ditlerent quarter, 
the attack is to bi* directed agamsi, (In* weakest side of human nature. But it is 
as successless as the former one. it allbrds to Budha another occasion for a fresh 
tnnnijdi, 

.3H. Ill Bnnnali the originator of the great Biuiliistie system iscal’ed fJaudama, 
and thi^ is his family name. Wlien he is called Uahan Gaudaina it means the 
a-.e('tic belonging to the family of (laudama. In Nejiaul, the same personage is 
known urnJer tin* name of Th'akiainuiri, that is to say tlie ascetic oi the Thakia 
taimly. I’Iiom* who refused to htdieve in Budha and his doctrines, those who 
held tenets disagreeing with his own and pi'idessed what in the opinion of their 
{id\er'.anes mms termed on lierctieal ciei'd, in\arialdy called Budlia by Ins family 
name, jilaeing on liirn the same le\el nith so many of Ins contemporaries who led 
the snne modi* ot lijc. 'Die t'ianicse give the apj ellation of Samana Kliodom, to 
their Budha, that is to say Tli/.aniana Ganduiua, or Gaudaina. The Sanscrit 
\vo,<l 'I’li/amaiia means an imeetic, who has compiered Ins jiassions and lives on alma. 
G.iudatna b( longs to tlie Kchatiia cast. The kings and all rojal families in those 
dii}s eanie out ol the same caste. Hence his father Tlioodaudaiia was king of the 
country of Kapdawot. 

5'.). llpusaka is a l*ali word which is designed to mean tliose persons who 
hr-ard the instrnetiuns of Budlia, and prutesscd a faith or belief la him and his 
dueli'incs, but did not enter tin: profession of Italians. Hence they are (juite dis- 
tinct Iruni tlie Biakns or mendicants, who loimed the, first class of the hearers of 
Budha, and renounced the world m imitation ot their great master. The I'pasa- 
kaa were tlierelore people adln ring t<» the doetinies of Budha, but as yet remain- 
ing m the ordinary pursuits of lite, 'i he two brothers became diseijiles of Budha, 
hut not of the first class, since they did not embrace the more perlecL mode of life 
of the asci'tic. 

lit). I have, except on one occasion, always made use of the terms meditation, and 
< ontemplations, to express the iinvard woikmg ol Budha’s mind, during the forty- 
nine days ho h]»ent at the foot of Banyan tree. But the Burmese translator most 
eoiumoiily cinjiloys a much slrongci expression, conveying the idea of trance and 
ecstasy. Hcncc after having lemaiiicd ^even days on the same J'pol deeply 
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engaged in considering some parts of the law he was soon to preach, it is said of 
him that becomes outfrom a state of perfect ecstasy. This expression implies a state 
of complete mental abstraction, when the soul, disentangled from the trammels 
of senses, raises itself above this material world, contemplates pure truth 
and delights in lt> All her faculties are taken up with tlie beauty ana perfection 
of truth ; she clings to it with all her might, regardless of all the illusions this 
world is filled with. This situation of the soul is much esteemed by all fervent 
Budhists. It is the lot of but a few privileged Rahans, who have made great pro- 
gress in perlection, and obtained an almost entire mastery over their passions and 
senses. This great gift is, as one may well imagine, ardently coveted by many, 
who though not possessing it, lay claim to it on false pretence. This being a sin 
devotees who relish a contemplative life are very liable to, the fianier of the 
regnlations of the Rudhist mo^ks, has prononneed excluded de facto trom the 
society, all those who would falsely claim the nossession of imcoinmon spiritual 
attainments, which they have not. In the hook of ordination, usetl for tlie ad- 
mission of candidates to the order of Rahans or Talapoins, this sin is the last of 
the four offences which deprive of his dignity a member of the order, and causes 
his expulsion from the society. 

61. The live Rahans alluded to, are the very same individuals who met Phra- 
laong in the solitude at the time he was undergoing a great fast, and pertorming 
tdl sorts of works of self-denial, and corporal austerities in the most rigorous man- 
ner. During all the time he sjicnt m those hard exercises of strict hiortifieation 
to conquer his passions and secure the complete triumph of the mind over senses, 
lie was assisted in all his wants by those five Rahans, wlio rendered to him the 
usual services disciples are wont to render to theii teacher. When they saw 
Phr^aong, at the end of his mighty elfoits in that great struggle, resuming the 
habits of a mendicant they left him at once, unwilling to believe that he would 
ever become a liudlia. Our Phra not unmindful of tlie good services he had re- 
ceived from them, resolved to impart first to them the Itlessings of his preachings- 
Alara and Oodaka his two first teachers m tlie scumce of Dzaiie were destined to 
be the first who would have heard the good news, had they not been dead. Ora- 
titude seems to have been the first and main motive that induced him to select 
as the first obiects of his mission, the very same persons who had been instni- 
ijinental in furthering his etibrts to acquire the Rudhnship. 

The unpleasant epithet of heretic is given to those five Rahans, as well as to 
another, named Upuka, as designed to mean that they were holding tenets at 
variance with those of 13udha, and lefiw'd to acknowledge him as jiossessed with 
th« perfect intelligence. Budhists in tlunr writings, invariably call thidr opponents 
by the name of liolders of false doctrines. The Brahmins or Pounhas, who 
refused to seek refuge in Budha, his law, and the assembly of his discijiles are 
styled as professors ot heteredoxical doctrines. 

From the narrative ot this legend, we may eoncluile with a probability, amount- 
ing almost to certitude, that Budha in his preachings uddresatd hnnselt tir^t to tlie 
Brahmins as being by their caste the most nifluentiul portion of the Hindu conmiii- 
nity. 'J'hose that are called by the name of Pounhas are the Brahmins living in the 
world and following tlie, ordinary pui suits ot life. Those that are mentioned by 
the name ot Raiians and Rat bees, arc i»rohahly Brahmins, or at least belong to some 
other disringuislied caste like that ol the Kehatrias. They were in those days, men 
whom in imitation of the ancient (irceks we may call philosophers, who belou^od 
to some factions or branches into which the great Indian School was divided We 
may conjecture that at that time. India exhibited a scene much resemliling that 
which Cl recce subsequently^ ollcreii to the eves of the obaeiver, in the days of 
Focrutes and Plato, where Schools of j>hilosophy were to ho met with in every 
diiection. The Hindu Philosoplieis, favored by climat<! and thi'ir ardent imagina- 
tion, carried mmh farther than the Greek wise men, both m theory and practice, 
certain dogmas and religious practices. If credit, in an historical point ot view, is 
to be given to our Legend, we may safely coiicliulc that such was the state of India, 
when Budhabegan Ins pieachings; his first hearers were Rahans, Ralheesand Poun- 
nhas, that is to say, the most learned and wisest men in those days. Tlie latter 
in particular seemed at first disinclined to offer opposition to Budha, tliey listened 
to him as to a distinguislied Philosojiher, his arguments were examined, discussed 
and answered by them iu the best way they could. In that polemical warlare, 
arguments were at fii’st the only ottensive and defensive weapons used and handled 
by tlie combatants on both sides. His two favorite doctrines of atheism and 
iN iban which esUtbhshed the two broad lines of separation between the two sys- 
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terns, Vprftt much discussion and created some animosity between him and his 
adversaries. But what widened the gap l)etween the two parties and place them 
in an hostile array a^inst each other, was the broad principle of equality amongst 
men, latent in the bosom of Budha’s doctrines, and levelled at the distinction of 
castes. Budha preached to men of all conditions without exception, he opened 
before all the ways that lead to Njban ; made no distinction between men and 
men, except that which is drawn by virtue and vice, merits and demerits. He 
allowed every one to approach him and take rank among his disciples j faith in his 
doctrine entitled any man to become numbered amidst his followers, the entrance 
into the order of Ruhans or perfect, was open to all those who by their meri- 
torious actions, and renouncing the world, qualified themselves for this dignity. 
This principle, which put on a footing of euuality men of all casts and nations and 
recognised no real superiority but that which is conferred by virtue and merit, 
could not prove agreeable to the proud Brahmins. It provoked by its gradual 
doveloinnent the animosity of the opponents of Budha's doctrines. The battle of 
arguments, after having raged with various success, was afterwards converted 
into one of a bloody character, which ended in the total extermination or expul- 
sion of the Budhists from the Indian Peninsula. 

G’2. Till' Mission of a Budha is not, as previously observed, confined to men 
living on earth, hut it extends its beneficial action over all the beings inhabiting 
the six seats of Nats, tuid sixteen of Brahmas. Those beings, the latter in parti- 
cular, are much advanced in perfection, but they are not yet ripe for the sublime state 
ot Nilian. Though freed, at least tlte Jirahmas. from the influence of passions, 
they retain as yet some inclination for matter ; tliey want the help of a Budha to 
break at once the few slender ties that retain them in the state of existence. 

The first preaching ot Budha was rewarded with the conversion of five Rahtns 
and of a countless number of Nals and Brahmas. Such a plentiful harvest he could 
scarcely antieijiate to reap, and the very outset of his career, attended with such 
wonderful sncirss, amply repaid him lor the extraordinary exertions he made in 
order to qualify himsell lor the Budhaship. The author of the Legend remarks wilk 
an unfeigned pleasure, that owing to the conversion of the five Ruhans, the world 
witnessed the bcautitul sight of six Rahandas, congregated on the same spot. The 
Ralianda has attained the summit of perlection, he has arriveilat the last existence, 
his death will relieve him from the burthen of existence and open to him the way 
leading to p<irfect rest, complete abstraction, in a word to Nlban. The Rahando* 
rank first among the disciples ami liearers of Budha, they constitute the elite of 
his followers, and form the mo>t distinguished jiortioii of the assembly or congre- 
gation of the perfect. We will have soon the opportunity of seeing that the num- 
iHirs composing the assembly of tlie hearers were divided into distinid fractions, 
and formed ditferent degrees, according to the diiference of their respective pro- 
gress in the way of perfection. 
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By J. R. Logan ; 

LANGUAGE. 

PAIIT IJ. 

THE RACES AND LANGUAGES OF S. E. ASIA CONSTDETIEB IN 
relation to those OF THE INDO-PACIFIO ISLANDS. 

PiiAPTEit IV. (Continued) 

l.ENEllAL CIIARACTEns OP THE BURMA-TIBETAN, (JANOETIC ANO 
ORAVIRIAN EANGUACIES. 

(Sec. 4 . Kasia. t 

The Kasia is distinguished from all the surrounding langiingea, 
Indian, Ultraindian and Tibetan, by its direct and prepositional 
ideology. It is nevertheless a genuine member of the Ultraindian 
alliance, for it is intonated, most of its words arc monosyllabic, and 
its phonology abounds in the guttural, nasal and sibilant conso- 
nantal compounds and lias the generally surd cliaracter, wliich more 
or less characterise the adjacent languages and nearly all th(i wes- 
tern tongues of Ultraindia, including the ruder ones of the Malay 
Peninsula. The principal componud consonants arc A/, hr, hii, 
hty nhy nt, nd, mj), mly nr, k/i, Ih, /w, s‘h, n//, shn, sJir, s}7, mg. 
Some of these sounds distinguish itfrom the neighbouring lan<nui<ies 
The s compounds resemble the h ones of Mon and Karen. Woids 

like mer, snepy meniy snamy snfjiy sngoUy .mgaidy kti, hseUy 
hser, htaniy do not occur elsewhere in the Assam chain or even 
in the southern band (Kuki, Kyau, Manipuri &c). In this 
respect, as well as in its greater monosyllabic tendency, Kasia 
shews less of the liarinonic influence which lias afteetod the 
other languages between the Brahmaputra and the Kyendwen. The 
structure still more strongly isolates it from all the adjacent 
languages, and allies it with the prepositional system to the south 
and cast of the Burman. It ts a fragment of that system which 
has cither been imported into the midst of the postpositional 
alliance, or remains in its native jilace, a solitary record that the 
Mon-Kambojan formation once extended much further to the N. 
W. than it now does. The ancient extension of the Mon linguis- 
tic influence as far south as the Malay Peninsula and its relation 
to the Burman family on the one side and the East-UItraindian 
on the. other, render it probable that this formation once stretched 
up to Assam and probably all over Ultraindia, the Burman 

• Continued from p. 137. 

t W. Robinson, in loc.cit. p. 336 , Grammar ami Vocabulary. 
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;iiid Tibf-'tan sy'^toins ai’terwanls advancing into the region from 
(lie noilh. If Kasia is tlius a remnant of an older formation 
that preceded the Bnnna-Tihetan in northern Ultraindia, it 
acquires a peculiar ethnic importance. Another of its remarkable 
characteristics is the abundant use of the feminine and inanimate 
jiarticle {ka singular, ki plural) as a preplaced definitive article. 
Ka appears' to have been originally a generic definitive, for it is 
used in the plural form ki even with masculine words. In the 
singular they take a dillerent particle, u. The plural hi is evi- 
<lently formed by the coalescence of Aa with a plural particle i. 

It is very remarkable that ka is not only used separately in 
Kusia, but occurs frequently as a concreted prefix, sometimes 
contracted to, A. That it is concreted or merged in the root 
appears from ka or another definitive being proplacod. The 
sibilant prefix also occurs concreted in the forms .<?, s, shy shin, 
and sometimes in the pure aspirate form Iiin. Da, d, ^'c., are 
found as prefixes, but very rarely. The following are examples 
of the use of a separate with a concreted or prefixed definitive. 
Belly, ka Aapoh (/pok Mik., vok Naga) ; (iold, ka Aser (scr 
Mik.) ; Ant, ka 6/«kin, ((/agin Singpho, kin Anam) ; Day, ka 
.<firgi (Tibeto-Ulfraindian) ; ])og, u Asen (Him.-Ultra.) ; Ear, ka 
Nkor (S. Tangkul //akor) ; Eye, ka Aariiat ; I'^ither, u Aapa ; 
Mothtr, ha Aami; f Mouth, ka skinlm' (Mams. Nag. tun.) The 
prefix ni^ occurs in a few words, as in Mikir. It is probably a 
modification of kin. Like the other Assam languages Kasia has 
distinct Tibetan traits. Thus (pialitives preplace ba, the qualitivc 
jiostfix of Tibetan, The pronominal system is crude, like the 
ideology generally. But it has been exposed to a succession of 
changes like the adjacent systems, and if it has not, like the Naga, 
been deeply influenced by a more developed one, it has been 
afi’ected to as great an extent as the Garo and Mikir. I is 
the Burma-Tibcian nya. “Thou” is me ov pha. It appears to 
be the Naga (possessive) ma, Burman men, Vindyan urn, am, 
imma, A similar form is found in Lau, Anam, Chong (bo) &c. 

* This fcxuinii'C terminal or flexion has heon derived from the Northern branch 
of the pre-Arian forniiition ot India. It is preserved not only in tht' Kol dialects 
hut in Arianised Bengali, Hindi and Marathi. 'I'he influence of the Ancient 
Indian or Dravirian formation on the Ultraindo-Gangelic. languages is considered 
in Chap. V. But it is interesting, in passing, to note traits shewing that the 
atlinities of these languages are witli the Northern nioie tlian witli the Southern 
branch of Dravirian, as might have been expected TJie forms of the Ultraindo- 
Hangetic pronouns are a conclusive proof of this. It follows that the Kol and 
other Vindyan dialects and tlie JMaratha- Bengali languages in their non-Ariim 
element, should also present more numerous and direct aitinities with the Indo- 
nesian languages tlian the South Dravirian, and this is tlie case. 

+ In these two words we find ka, in its concreted and more ancient condition, 
applied to Iwfli sexes. It might be interred from this that the loss of its generic 
power and its merging in the root were a consequence oi the reception of mascu- 
line and feminine definitives from another formation. Ka, however, was probably 
more or less concreted previously, as is the case with the detimlives in many o( 
the Ultraindian and Gangetic languages. 
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He ” is u (the masc. def.) wliidi is not llie Buvman or Tibetan 
3rd pronoun, but it is evidently a variation of a root that appears 
in Garo wa, Miri bUy Dhimal nm, Bodo bi and the Tibetan 
definitive. “ She ” is the definitive ha. The plurals are formed 
flcxionally by substituting t for final a, — ngiy wc ; phi, you ; hi 
they^ 

There is no combination of the pronoun with the verb, and tlie 
time is expressed by proplaced particles. The future is reduced >j| 
to a single letter, 7t, [Marathi -el, Kol -<?/?, Gond, 3d person, -?i] 
which unites with the preceding pronoun, e. g. nga?^ rakhi 

\-7viU laugh,’^ as in some of the African languages and in 
some Polynesian dialoots. Slight traces of incipient flexion like 
this, the negative postflx, the plural forms of the pronouns &c , 
are of a similar kind to those exhibited not only by the adjacent 
Burma-Tibetau but by otlier crude languages, that have become 
in any degree liarinonic, Asoncsian, Scytbic, African kc. The 
particle of the past is la, which is emphasised by repetition. 
The same particle is the preplaced la of the completive in N.iga, 
wliich appeared as an incongruity in its Burma -Tibetan systenu 
Kasia explains its position. It Maratln-Bengali, and, in another 
forms, S. Dravirian. It is simply an ad-trunsitive particle, 
preserved with most of its Indian and Scytbic forms in the cruder 
Tibetan (la, ra, na, du, tu, su). Words arc made negatively 
assertive by postfixing m, the full form of which occurs in em, no. 
This is a Burma-Tibetan particle. The directives are preposi- 
tional. Jong poss, {lUodojang '^by”); ia {'I ye Dray. obj.)j 
wa^^from” (Tib.); ha, ska, in’* (Tabbing Naga; in other 
Naga dialects, ham, him, ho in compounds ; Dhim. sho ^‘from”). 
The last combines with other particles, /mpoh into, hahn, kanddi, 
then &c. as in Naga dialects. A number of vocalic particles are 
used, which Mr Bobinson considers to be non-significant and 
generally euphonic. But it is not improbable that they have a 
definitive power. I3a, nah, te are mentioned. 13a is the qualitive 
prefix and it has evidently a definitive or attributive power in other 
classes of words. It occurs in hafta then, shiwa, first (shi is the 
Mikir chi, ^‘onc,” of Tibetan origin, found in the Kasia .s/rqioii, 
ten). The following examples from Mr Robinson will illustrate 
the remarkable contrast between the Kasia and the Burmah- 
Tibetan languages. In the translation 1 have altered the arrange- 
ment of the words so as to accord with the Kasia original. Ka 
Aarteng jong u mon, the name of the ( m. ) man.” Ki baniat 
jong u kla, the (pi.) tooth i. e. Iceth of the tiger.” Ka reng 
11 bTang, the horn (of) the (^rn.) goat.” U kanna />«bha, ** A 
(m.) child (i. e. boy) good.** Khat ia nga, ba nga rub ngaw leit, 

call to me, I and I shall go.” Here nga, I, is pleonastioHlly 
repeated. The conjunctive ruh follows the pronoun. So in the 
next example, U la shim ka gu nu ka kti jong nga, u la ai 
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ruk id u /isen, lie did take the rice from the hand of mo, he did 
give and to the dotj.” Katun Jong nah ka neh, thc-knife of 
who the this T* Here the definitive before the demonstrative 
serves for the copula, as in Polynesian. Ka neh ka ung u /tapa 
jong nga, the this the house t//e-father of nie.’^ In /fapa the k 
is a concreted definitive. Ka/?i kuin shu, “ she-wo^ docs work.” 

The Kasia may be considered as rendering complete the 
evidence that the N. Ultraindian languages are coiiiposite. They 
Lii ‘0 far from attaching themselves exclusively to the Burma- 
Tibetan forinalion, and all show an absence of that full and con- 
sistent development of the inverse ideology which characterises 
its purer languages. The Kasia has been based iij)on a distinct 
formation, which has also left traces in the adjacent languages. 
Mr Jlobinson tells us that although the inverse collocation prevails, 
they arc lar from rigidly adhering to it, and we have already 
seen what Mr Hodgson says with respect to the Bodo in particular. 

See. 0. NORTH GANOETIC OR HIMALAYAN LANGUAGES. 

Having now bnefly and imperfectly reviewed all the knowm 
languages to the south of the valley of Asam, with the Cangetic 
Bodo and Dhimal, I proceed to the Himalayan, starting from 
the head of tiro valley. From this point to a little west of 93^, 
several independent tribes occupy tlie sub-Himalayas. This coun- 
try has never been fully explored, and some of the upper tribes arc 
only knov\’n by name. 

The Mishini, who occupy the eastern extremity of the mountain 
bordei'S ot Assam, are said to have a rude phonology, characteris- 
ed by p culiar tones and difiicult consonants. At least two 
dialects are s[)okon, that of the Mezdiu and that of the 
Tain (Griffith). No specimen of the language has yet been 
furnished save Mr Browi/s vocabulary of (JO words.'* In 
phonology it appears to resemble the Singpho more than the 
Abor or Tibetan. The aspirate and sibilant .'.'A, fsk, zhy th, dh, 
(jhy kJtj tSy dzj appear to be common. The Singpho mp, m/, mtj 
nujr occur. The common Tibeto-Anam liquid combinations arc 
found, tVy hr, hi, gr. It has a strong r. In 100 words, 30 
nasal finals occur, ng 18, n 1, m 5. None of the other Tibetan and 
Abor consonantal finals occur. This limited range of consonantal 
terminals is one of the distinctive peculiarities of the Irawadi 

• J, A. S, 1^37 p. 1031. The following sengrapliical, tribal, titular and ether 
names, from the notices of Wilcox, Griffith and Itovvlatt in the Transactions and 
Jouruals of the Asiatic Society, throw some additional li>-ht on the phonoloj^y. 
JMislimi, Mlee, Mizhu, Manncah, Tshee, Dhah, Tunirnnih, Tuppang, (lam, Laik- 
wali, Mujeedagrah, Gamipaon, Tibia, Pixpang, Siiiwa, Get ling, Thunia, Lam- 
plam;, Yew, (Jhalaom, Khasha, Pri nisoiui 'frusoiiK, Kri^oiig, Moy-hao or Mey- 
iao, Tiieen, Ta]ian, Lung, 0,Tidding, MeeAao, Kuliiig or Uudiiig, thaya, (moun- 
tain) gcitliaoon, Mosha, Agakong, Sliiku. 
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lunoiiages, when (.‘om pared with tlioae of the Tsan^po, Menam and* 
Mekong', and the stronger Chinese phonologies. The tones arc 
another Cltraindiau and non-Tibetan trait. Like tlie adjacent Sing- 
pho and other northern members of the Bui'iiian faindy, Mishini 
possesses definitive prefixes. Muy na, a are the most common, 
Kdy ta are rare. Glossarially it has a very slight agreement with 
Tibetan and a very extensive one with the adjacent languages on 
the west (/Vbor), east (Singpho &c) and south (Naga, iVIanipuri • 
kc). The closest and most numerous affinities are with the Ma- 
nipuri languages. 

Ahor.* 

The Abor-Miri language belongs to the old Assam alliance, but 
it has been greatly modified by Tibetan. It has a strong ideologic 
rosi'inblance to the Dhiinal, Bodo, Garo, and Naga, but with 
some specific Tibetan traits. The glossary has affinities with 
all the udjaccut languages, but by fiir the most numerous are 
with the Naga. Glossarially it is a Naga dialect. Besides words 
common to it with Tibetan and Barman it has a number of sjiecial 
glossariul affiniucs. 100 words in Captain Smith's Sadiya Abor- 
Miri vocabulary give the following finals, — Vowels 57^ Consonants 
43,— 19, n 4, m 2; k 0; t 2 ^ e 4*; x 1, /t 4; b 1. It will be 
romarkod that mj forms ncrii ly one half of the consonantal finals, 
and that the sonants </, are absent. Mr Brown’s Miri and 
Abor vocabularies, on the contrary, are sonant, the final k and 
t of the Sadiya vocabulary being frequently replaced by <j and d. 
Thus epuk becomes epug ; piak, puag; duniit, diim#d’; yuek, 
eyeg. fho two dialects thus present a similar contrast to 
the two forms of I ihetun. The jdionology appears to be a 
greatly softened and simplified form of the old Tibeto-Ultraindian, 
and as it is said by INIr lirown to be easy and flowing, it has pro- 
bably been modified by the inlluencc of the liarmonie old Indian 
phonologies. Amongst its other sonant and Tibetan characters is 
its possession of z. Consonants seldom combine, but they freely 
meet {rdy Idy nd, I/ij njk, njj smhy tk, pk, hp, pdy mdy mr^ hdy 
7i(pn, utp, 7nhy kny &;c.) It lias a slight tendency to com- 
pound vow'cl finals. “ lioad”, Biirma-Tib. /aw, Mir. Iam/;ea ^ 
“man,” mi Tib,, amis Ab. ; “ tiger,” (Tib. siral “ Cat.”) ; 

father” peat ; egg, apiu ; “ blood,” iye. It possesses tlie de- 
fininivc prefixes of the N. Ultraiudiau languages, tuy kdy a, may 
me, na, si Numerals have not only the prefixes but a postfix ko, 
(^ualitives take the postfix dak, dag, or do (Dravirian da,) The 
definitive prefixes and postfixes being removed, the vocabulary 
consists mainly of monosyllabic words. The possessive is ga (Chang- 

* \V. Hobiii^on, loc. cir j). (irammar of the Miri j Voc. of the Miri and 
Abor. N. Hrown, J. A. S. IS,)7 p. 1032, Voc. R. H. Hodgson, J. A. S. xviii, part, 

Jl. ( 181 't) p. OR), Vociibiilurios of Abor-Miri by Captain Smith and ot fsiboagor 
Min b^ Mr Urown, luiuisliodby the latter. 
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lo aa Tib. qi.) The Tibetan directive la, na appeara in the locative 
loM, /okem. The instr. w koki (Tib. hyi,) The words of gender 
are 6aka m. (Tib-Ultr. po, pha, rva, &c.), Tieka f. (Naga nyo^, 
Singh, nu, &c.) in which ha appears to be the def. of Tibetan, Ka- 
sia &c. These words arc postfixcd to the substantive, which loses its 
first syllable when it has two,— a curious American trait, but one 
that is necessarily found, in some degree, in all formative languages 
#ihat are not completely concreted. In Abor it probably arose 
originally from the ha in the posifix supplying the place of the 
prefixed definitive, which the initial frequently is. But even when 
the word is a double one, the first root is dropped. The elliptic 
tendency is carried still further when the sex is the subject of a 
question, for the definitive postfix of the sex word is dropped. 
^ite, elephant, te ftaka, a male elephant, te neka a female 
elephant ; tene teba ? ‘‘ Is it a female or a male ejephant V* 

The pronouns are simple. I ” is Tibetan, ngo. Thou’', no, 
nanq, and “ He, ” K are Gangctico-Ultraindian (Naga, Dhimal, 
&c.) The pronouns haveaDravirian plural postfix /w, corresponding 
with the Dhimal -a/, -el, Mikir -altl They shew some traces of 
incipient flexion through ellipsis, like the S. Assam languages. 
The possessive ga becomes ^,and they take an objective postfix, 
w, which is not used with substantives. In the plural, substan- 
tives are followed by the words a-rang (Garo), ki-ding, signifying 
‘^all,” which evidently contain nasal forms of the roots found in the 
Bengali plural postfixes, era and dig* It has an assertive posifix 
-abang (Tib, rea) which is postfixed to the time particles. The 
initial of the assertive postfix is changed to m to express the nega- 
tive, that is, ma, ''no,” coalescing with bang, forms mang (Kasia, 
Burma, &c.) The time panicles are da present (Bodo dang) ; 
/«da, emphatic or definite {la completive, Naga, Kasia) ,* ha past 
{1 ha Singph.)j (a completive {f, Naga Drav. &c.) future 
(^Drav.J 

* The Aka dialects appear to belong to the Abor group, 35 
words in Mr Brown’s list of 60 being common to Aka and Abor 
and prefixes occurring as in Abor. * 

* Since this paper waa written I have received the number of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society (2 of lrt.)l) conUimin*? Mr Rolunstm’a “notes on the Dophlaa 
and their language.” The languaj^e is identical with Aka and merely a dialect of 
Abor or Mu i. The afbxes ot render are bo, po. m and ne, f. and the preplai^ 
substantive loses its ftrat syllable (M.) The common directives are -g poss. {-ya M. 
lo ad-trans. ( -napt’OT — Rape M.); ^gaait ex-tr, ( ^hem,-lokeni M.j ; -^ona, 
alo loc. Uo M.) The quahtive Ibllows the bubstantive. ITie pronouns have the Mirt 
forms.’ The 3rd is ma (Miri hu). 'Ihe particle of the present is do {Vi. da,) ', 
perfect, pana ; future, ho (M. pa). Jn the vocifculary ta~ is a frequent prefix 
to substantives ; -do and -po areolten postfixed (Tib.) to subs andprt to qualitiyes. 
Final A and tf are common. It is clear from the above that Dophla ts Pimp'y a dia- 
lect of Abor-miri. That it is identical with Aka, appears from Mr Urown s list of 
Aka words which are all Dophla (a few are not contain^ in Mr Robinson's 
list). Accoi'ding to Mr Brown, 47 woids ui lUC, or about half, ar*' t'<»mmon to Aka 
and AIk)!'. 


Y 
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CJianglo.*' 

Cliani^lo has a considerable amount of glossarial peculiarity 
compared with Tibetan, but in other resnects it is entirely Tibetan, 
softened and slightly changed in phonology. The particles arc, 
with few exceptions, Tibetan, the application slightly varying in 
a tew instances. Thus one form of the possessive is yn, 
perhaps the original or full form of the definitive, which is com- ^ 
billed with the Tibeto-Burman possessive i [itself probably a con- 
traction of the Scythico-Dravirian, African, and Asoncsian nt'\ in 
gif gyi T. It is used in place of the T. la in the dative, (i/n), and 
ablative, {gat). The locative nang is the T. /la, la, nasalised. 

The numerals are Tibetan save thury 1, ardyiAe, 4. ’^yih-chlng 
2, is compounded of the Tibetan 2 and 1 [nyts-chig]. Khungy G, 
is the T. Uta gutiuralised and nasalised. In 7 the T. dun becomes 
ZU 7 YI. Yen, 8, is the Bhutan gyedj T. (written) hrgyud, Se, sotig, 
10, is the T. chu. 

The pronouns exhibit similar changes. The T. r^ga I, is 
jang. The T. JcIWf hhycdj “Thou,” is replaced by the Gangeiico- 
Bltraindian narif and Itho “ he &c,” by the definitive dan, a nasal 
form of the common Gangeiic fa, to which the Tibetan di, “ this,” 
de “ that” is related. The same root appears in the Changlo tha 

ibis ” ( T. the “ which ’\ ) “ That ” is nya, and ‘‘ yon ” Ida. 

The assertive postfixes are le present [? Garo na, Bodo dang] ; 
baj past [Bodo bai] *, dong future (probably the Bodo dang of the 
present, the time particles being dialectically very inconstant and 
interchangeable in formations like the Gangotic and Tibetan). 
Wa (present emphatic of Bhutan) is used in the infinitive. Cha, 
cho is an inten&itivc assertive. Jang denc/ia “ I am going,” Jang 
dohcliohaj 1 was going”. It occurs frequently in the vocabulary 
as a verbal postfix. The T. postfixes po, mo are used. La, lu, 
lo, is also used postfixually with some qualitives, e.g. chang/o 
black ; kha/a bitter [kha, Garo]; chi/w broad ; cha/o hot [c7m-* 
turn T.]. The Gangetic definitive prefixes are also common. 

Glossarially Changlo is a compound of Tibetan with another 
language, which appears to have been a dialect of the ancient 
East Gangetic language, for it agrees extensively with Bodo, 
Bhimal and Garo, and has affinities with the other vocabularies 
of the same alliance, -Miri, Nuga &c. The Garo affinities are the 
closest and most numerous. The Tibetan ingredient in these 
southern languages appears to have been principally derived from 
Changlo. In other words, the Changlo was the E. Gangetic nation 
which, from its position, came into full contact with the Tibetans 
when they descended as conqiierom into the Brahinaputra-Gan- 
getic basin, and has remained so subsequently. The Changlo was 
thus directly and deeply influenced by Tibetan before it was all but 

* VV. llobiubou., 1. c. p. 202. Giaui. aud Voc. 
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transformed into it, by adopting its structure^ particles, and much 
of its vocabulary, 

Nipal Dialects,'’^ 

In phonology the Nipal languages have a strong resemblance 
to each other and to the Abor. The Lepcha is more Tibetan in its 
terminals than the others, having about 70 per cent of consonants, 
VI foiming no less than 14. The nasals collectively amount to 39, 
which causes the large excess of consonants when compared even 
with Tibetan. The Tibetan definitive postfix via is frequently con- 
tracted to m. e. g. karmn, ‘'star,'’ becomes kawt, nyimo, “day,• ** 
nyiw. So Ichain, “anything,” becomes tham. The Serpa resem- 
bles the Tibetan (spoken), having about 34 per cent of nearly the 
same consonants. The other languages are more vocalic.^ All 
])ossess a considerable j)roportion of nasals, with the exception of 
y tin war and Magar. In Simwar, Gurung, and Newar, vi is absent 
or rare. Newari is the most vocalic of the whole, ng and n being 
almost the only consonantal terminals. After nasals, gutturals and 
dentals form the largest class of finals, the surds (k, t,) being the 
most common. But a sonant tendency is very perceptible in 
several of the languages. G forms about one per cent in most. 
D is rare, save in Gurung, in which it forms 10 per cent, arising 
from its being apparently the contraction of a verbal postfix. Of 
the liquids r, /, .<?, the first only is common, forming 1 to 5 per 
cent in most of the languages. The labials p, b, form nearly the 
same proportion, the sonant being rare, however, save in Murmi, 
In thus possessing labial finals, the Nipal group is more conso- 
nantal than the East Gangetic languages, including Abor. In 
their phonetic elements Serpa and Lepcha resemble Tibetan 
(spoken). Both possess z. Sunwar, Kiranti and Gurung have v. 
In the other languages 2 : and v appear to be absent. She double 
consonants are the liquids (/i/, h'y pi, p?', hi, hr,) and the aspirates 
{hh &c.) The former are rare. The dento-sibilants, ts, tsh 
occur in Lepcha (rarely), ull may precede liquids in some of the 
languages, and w follows consonants in all. According to Dr 
Campbell the Limboo is more pleasing to the ear than the Lep- 
cha, being labial and palatal rather than nasal and guttural. 

The Tibetan postfixes po, mo, &c., are found in Serpa (be, ha, 
mo, ma,) Lepcha (bo, mo,) Kiranti (ha, wn, va, vo,) Sunwar 
(pka) but they arc rare, save in Serpa, with substantives. As qua- 
litive affixes they occur in Serpa, Lepcha (generally contracted to 
VI,) Limbu (ha, pa, va, via, cuphonically la, ra,) Kiranti, Murmi 
(ha, pa,) Gurung (ha, va, bo.) The Tibetan ha, ga, occurs in 

• P. II. Hodi?son, J. A. S. xvi, part it. [1847] p. (’onij) Voc^. ot Nij.al Ian , 
-uatH-.H (corm-UoiH, ib 1848 p. 74) ; Voc. ofCliepang-, ib xviii, part 11 . (1848) p- 
A. Caiapbell, ib. 1842 p. .% \m p. rm m9 p. 023 1841 )>. 41 

(Murmi, Linitm, Koccli&c A. R. xvi, 410, Ne^van Voc- 
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Newar (ku, kO)go, gu.) Magar and Sunwai have cho (generallr 
to in Sunwar.) To numera»8 Kii ami suffixes and Limbu tA. 
Verbal postfiiea occur in all the vocabulat les — /«, re^ net ^ Lira- 
ba ; ra, wa, a (apparently ) Kimnti ; «?, na Magar &c., Mr 
Hodgson says the Murmi, Gurung, Magar and Sunwar in speak- 
ing always add a terminal o to the imperative, with an euphonic 
or harmonising consonant before it, if the root end in a vowel. 
This appears to be the Tibetan assertive postfix which is found 
in Garo &c, also. Some of the lists of verbs shew a tendency to a 
particular consonantal terminal, but they arc too short to judge 
whether any of these are formatives. Apparently they are not. 

Besides these formatives some of the vocabularies exhibit a 
different class, by which they clearly indicate their alliance with 
the East Gangetic and Ultraindian group. These are the defi- 
nitive prefixes. A (rarely the full formA a, ak) is very common 
in Lepcha, both before substantives and qualitives). ■ With the 
numerals the full form Aa, kka is used as in Kasia. Liang 

“ skv takes ta. Limbu has Ae, Am (qualitives), Kiranti has n. 
In the more Tibetanised languages prefixes occasionally occur but 
the Tibetan influence appears to have in grnpral rendered them 
obsolete. In Limbu ma occurs in wakhi blood {hi New, 
Sunw, hyu Mag.^ Kiranti has ko in ^ochu dog .(Aazeu Lep., 
AMchung Sunw., chhya Mag.) Murmi has nay ta in wamya bird 
(hhya Lhop. hyu Tib.), wangi dog, turnya^ fish (ni/a Tib.) Afi 
occurs in Magar as in Changlo. i?a, pa, pha, occur in some 
words of the Gangetico-UIfraindian alliance. 

The particles are partly Tibetan and partly Gangetic. The 
plural po tfixes (pronondnal at least) are mostly Gangetic , — rang 
feerpa [Garo, Miri, Bengali] j yw Lepcha; m Murmi; iw, n Kiranti; 
ping Newar ; mo Gurung, [Naga &c.] ; Ai<nA, Mag^r [Bengali 
dig, Asam h'llah; ?Bodo chur]; Id Surtwar ; a* variety which suffi- 
ciently declares their crude clTaracteis Chi occurs in They”, 
Kiranti, Limbu. It is possibly from the Tib. ckag, which in Lhopa 
becomes cAm, but as it is no doubt identical with the Sunvi^r Ai, I 
think it may be safely referred to the Ultraindian hi [Kasia &c.]. 
The possessives are 8erp. ti [probably from Tib. kyi, but perhaps 
Draviiian, di]\ Lepch. sci; Kir An, so] Limb. tntBodo, Drav. «i]; 
Mur. Gur. la [Singphu na]. In Newar and Sunwar they are Ti- 
betan, Jeo, gu, he, [Tib. kyi, yi, gi, Dhimal Ao, Changlo, Miri ga). 
The Tib. directive la, ria, da, tu, 8u, ^c, occurs in Kiranti da, Serpa 
/a, Murmi ta “with”, Lepcha sa “with” (through Lhopa da, cha), 
Sa is also the poss. in Lepcha and it occurs in satha “when”, saba 
“ where”, ^agong “ within ”, mtet “ how much ” , salom, “ as,” 
“ how”, save “which”. The Tibetan conjunctives yang, da, occur, 
Limbu ang, Newar ang, nang, Serpa ang, dang, Murmi yen, den, 
Gur. ye, Magar ra. The Murmi and Gurung ri, the Sunw. and 
Limbu no and the Sunwar mi are distinct. The Limbu nu is the 
Tib. ru, du. 
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The pronouns are mostly Tibetan with some phonetic varia- 
tions, but sevei-al are Indian and Ultraindian. I ” go Lop. 
Sanw., inga Limb., anka Kir. [Bodo, Garo]. In ji of Ne- 
vrar the initial element in the Changlo appears. In the 2nd 
person the only forms that arc modern Tibetan are khe?w Limb, 
khawa Kir. ken Gur., in which the Tib khe appears with a def. 
postf. Chhu Lhop., chha Newar, is probably a sibilant form of 
the old or written Tibetan hhyod^ as it is preserved without the 
final consonant in kkyo Serpa. Ilau Lepcha is also an imme- 
diate derivative from khyo. Oai Sunw., contracted to ai in 
Murmi, is also apparently Tibetan. Nang Magar is E Gangetic 
&C, [Bodo to Singpho], In the 3nl pronoun khuna Limb, pre- 
serves the pure Tib. form, and the Lepcha heu is an aspirate form 
of it, modified euphonically by hau “thou’’. In the plural \\oyu 
the Tib. form is better maintained. It appears under the same 
a'^pirate form, with def. postfixes, in ho% Magar, hav\ Snnw. The 
other forms are Draviro-Gangetic , — the Murm., ihi Gur; wo 
Newar [Dhimal, Garo, Kasia, Miri]. 3Ioko Kiranli appears to 
prefix a def. [Limbu mo “ in, on,”] to the Tib. root. 

From these examples it may be gathered that the connection 
between the Tibetan and the native Nipal languages is complex. 
The forms that resemble the Lhopa and the modern or spoken 
Tibetan must be referred to the influence of the present Hima- 
layan tribes of the Tibetan race. But those that have been im- 
mediately derived from Tibetan in its ancient form cannot be so 
explained. They shew that Tibetan deeply influenced the Lower 
Himalayan languages at a period when it still retained its strong 
phonology, and that some of these languages have participated 
slicrhtly and unequally in the changes which Tibetan has under- 
gone ill Tibet itself; as well as in the purely Tibetan communities 
on this side of the passes. The direct connection between the Ti- 
betan and the native population must at one time have been more 
wMdely extended than it is at present. It must also have been very 
iniimate, because it has not only induced an adoption of a mass of 
Tibetan subkantive words but even of several particles, including 
pronouns, a result which necessarily implies that the ancient Tibe- 
tans were loifg located amongst the native tribes as a dominant 
race, retaining their own language, and that, while their dominion 
lasted, Tibetan was the language of intercourse between them and 
the natives, and pobably also to some(^e3rteni a lingua franca 
among the different tribes of the latter. 

The same' conclusions may be drawn from an examination of 
other classes of words. The numerals, for example, are, to a 
great extent, Tibetan, but they are not purely so, nor are they 
referable to the modern Tibetan. 

I shall briefly examine the Chepan^, Kusunda and Haiu trijies 
separately. Mr Hodgson was so much impressed with the difference 
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in form and colour between them and the surrounding more Tibe- 
tan tribes, that, at one time, he considered them to be fragments of 
a prior Indian population allied to the Kols. Some; veal's later, when 
he enquired into the affinities of the Chepanjy language, 'Mie found 
that with the soutliern aborigines there was not a vestige of con- 
nection, whilst to his surjudse he discovered in the lusty Lhopas 
of Bhutan the unquestionable •rigin and stock of the far removed 
and physically very dirterently characterised Chepangs”. The 
linguistic demonstration, as he considers it, of this identity of origin, 
consists in tlie fact of his Clnqiang vocabulary of about 350 words 
having 27, or less tluin one-twelfth, that are Lliopa or Tibetan (or 
hotli Tlie [iroporlion of Tdietan words is, in fact, laigcr, but 
the mass of llie language is non-Tibetan, and all that can ho eon- 
cliidod, I tliink, from tlie number and nature of the Tiliotau on- 
graftments is that the Cliepang, like the other Gangetic tribes of 
tlic region, were long in contact with a dominant Tibetan race. 
Along with those ^rilxilan words it lias received the postfixes wa, 
wo, ya. It also uses langj rowjy namjy luy ray with sub- 
stantives. With qualitives it uses iOy probably the Kiranti posses- 
sive ho (Dhimal &c.,) and with verbs chan/jy somctiiLes contracted 
to sa. Lo is a qualitive privative [pi/o good, pi^o “ bad ; 
jok/o strong”, jok/o ^^veak” ; ninifo sweet, ” miiii/o sour ”]. 
The pronouns and particles are not given. 

Chepaug does not appear to have definitive prefixes (save the 
indelinite yo, “a” ^‘one”, e. g. ?/otla ^‘a rnoutli”, yotang “a year”, 
v/ugur *‘the whole”). Discarding the postfixes, the words are, in 
general, monosyllables. Glossarially the language belongs to the 
Gungetic family. 

JSve. 0. VINDYAN OR NORTH DUAVIRIAN DIALKCTS. 

The data for this N. E. and partially modified Draviriau 
group are defective, but they are sufficient to prove that its 
languages graduate from Draviriau to partially GangetiMsed or 
Ultraiudianiscd Draviriau. In other words, it is close in character, 
as in position, to the Draviriau, and at a considerable distance 
from the Tibetan and the Burmah-Gangctic. The Goiid is 
Dravirian, hardly at all affected by Gangetic. The Khond, if 
not identical, probably agrees with it more than with Kol, and 
the basis of the latter is Dravirian. The Uraon and the Male or 
Eajmahali dialects are still closer to the Gond and South Dravirian 
than the proper Kol. 

I. 3Iale and Uraon. 

For tlie Male or Rajraahali, the most eastern dialects, and those 
which, it might have been supposed, were longest in contact with 
the East Gangetic, wc have only yoiuibularies by Major iloberta 
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(A. R. iv. 127) and by Mr Harder (in Mr Hodgson’s series, 
J. A. S. xvili. 553.) The Uraon vocabulary of Colonel Ousely 
(Hodgson’s series) has so much resemblance to the Male that it 
may safely be set down as a dialect of the same language. It fre- 
quently agrees with the Male where it differs from the Kol dialects, 
with whidi it is now in contact in Chota Nagpur. This may be 
considered as confirming the tradition of the Uraons, that their 
original country was Rotas and parts of Rewa, or the hills along 
the northern bank of the Soan (to the southward oi Benares). 
According to the tradition, they were driven across the Soan by 
the intrusion of Gangetic Hindus into their native land, and 
ultimately settled in Chota Nagpur, the country of ilie*K.ol tribe 
of M Hilda or Ho. At a later jioriod Hindus spread into this 
territory, reduced the more civilised Uraons to slavery, drove the 
wilder Kols into revolt, and eventually forced them to migrate to 
the southward and eastward into the laud of tlio Bliuians. The 
more northerly of the eastern emigi ants passed out into the low 
country, and, mixing with the Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed 
the class of Tamaria. The more southerly moved into Singhhum 
and Kolchaii, living at peace with the Bhuian pre-occupants until 
the intrusion of Hindus from Marwar, who first leagued with the 
Bliuians against the Kols and then with the Kols against the 
Bhiiians, and finally appropriated Singlihum, leaving Kolehan or 
Hodesam to the Kol or Ho, as this southern tribe call them- 
selves. (Tickcll, J. A. S. 1849 pp. G94-7). Remnants of the 
tol are still found to the noithwuid nearer Chota Nagpur, and 
they appear to be also spread to the northward towards Rajmahal. 
One nomadic tribe, tlie Honlhal, appears to be very widely spread. 
It is found in Chota Nagpur and in the skirts and vullics of the 
Rajmahal hills. It is enumerated by Mr Stirling in his list of 
[ihe Kol tribes of Katak, and according to Captain VV. S. Sherwill 
its lange is from Katak through Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus 
emlnaciiig the terriiory of both divisions of the Eastern Vindyans. 

The Male and Uraou languages arc mainly Draviriau,* and it is 
remarkable that although the Male are now confined to the N. E. 
extremity of the Vindyas, where the Ganges washes and bends 
round the chain, and are separated from the South Draviriau nations 
by the Kols, their language is more Dravirian than the Kol 
itself. The pronouns and nnincrals, for instance, are Dravirian, 
while those of tlie Kol are Gangetic, Jlimalayan and Ultraindian. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the circumstance of 
the Uraou and Male having, originally, formed an uninterrupted 

• Mr Ellis, in liis note to the introduction to C.'imphfll’s Telugu (liaimnav 
(182U), rcmaikcd “it is nevcrthele'.s the fact that if not of tlie Han.e radical 
derivation, the language of tjic luouutnineers of Hajuiahal abouiKh in terms 
coinnton to the Tamil and Tclugii”. p. U. Tlu Male, Uraou and (iomi appear to 
Imvc irom no to 10 per cent ut their vucabk^ in eumiuou with the bouth Draviriau 
dialects. (See eJiap. v.) 
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continuation of the Gond tribes and dialects that extended from 
the Godavery to the N. E. extremity of the Vindyas. The Kol, 
again, must have formerly had a greater extension either on the 
north, breaking through the Male-Gondian band, into the Gangetic 
valley, or on the south to the sea-board of Katak and the lower 
valley of the Ganges, where they would be exposed to the influence 
of maritime visitors and settlers, Ullraindian and Gangetic. But 
as both the Kols and the Male -Uraons are physically Ultraindian 
more than Dravirian, and the occupation of the Eastern Vindyas 
and the hills on the opposite side of the Gangetic valley by Ultra- 
indians ijjpplies that the valley itself was at one time possessed by 
the same race, the simplest conclusion is that the Kols were an 
extension of the ancient Ultraindo-Dravirian population of the 
Lower Ganges and the highlands on its eastern margin. As the 
peculiarities of Kol, when compared with the S. Dravirian, and 
the Male-Gondiau or purer North Dravirian dialects, are chiefly 
glossarial, this conclusion will be tested in a subsequent chapter by 
a comparison of the Kol witli the Ultraindian vocabularies. 

The Male vocabulary is very Dravirian, as Mr Ellis remarked 
thirty years ago, and so is the Uraon, hut both have also Hima- 
layan, Kol, Gangetic and Ultraindian affinities. The words appear 
to bo radically monosyllabic, and the vocalic dissyllabic words of 
the more rhythmic South Dravirian languages frequently appear 
as consonantal monosyllables, a tendency that allies these dialects 
to the Gond, Kurgi, Tudava and Ancient Tamil. The vocables 
not infrequently postfix definitive particles similar to the Gond 
and 8. Dravirian definitive postfixes. Mule has two, a labial rc, 
phey pSf and a guttural ye which sometimes takes the aspirate 
form eke. Uraon also uses p, but rarely, and it appears to replace 
che by h. Ge takes the surd form kfm. The same postfix is 
found in Gond under the form hi and k. Gond also uses the 
labial and aspirate postfixes with the substitution of i for the 
Uraon wa &c; chi. In its preference of final i Gond resem- 

bles Karnataka, while the tendency to final e is common to Uraon 
with Tuluva. With some substantives Gond also takes the Dra- 
virian postfixes eya, a/, which do not appear to be preserved in the 
Male and Uraon. The Gangetic and Ultraindian prefixes are not, 
apparently, used in Male and Uraon. The only instances that I 
have remarked are the Uraon /akhra (kula Kol, kla Kasia), 

fl^ahari “road"' {sari Gond, /tora Koi,) ?»arag "horn’^ fUltr., 
marg Male), rfape ** foot (also Himal.), the last being doubtful, 
as da may be the root (Dmv. adi &c.) and pe a postfix. Ex. of 
Postf, — Air,thaAa Ur., ta/<e, topke Mai. Bird Ur.ora^,(Mre KoK) 
Buffalo, Ur. raanMa, M. manye. Cat, U., birMa, M. berye 
(G. bila/, Kol. Hind, bilai). Hand, U. khej^AaA, Gond kaii' 
(Drav. kai). Head, U. kuA, M. kwpe^ (Tib.-Ultraind. yo, AAo, 
&c.) House, U. ci77<7, M. a»a, (Kol. ora, oa, Drav. ara, ilOf 
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viJuy &c). Leaf, U. aikha, M. G. aA/, (Tam. adei). Iron, 
Gond kaclic/a‘. Light, Gond berac/i/', Karnat. bela-^M. Eye, 
Gond kan/f, M. kane, Drav. kan kc. Moon, M. bilpe, Tam. A. 

Plantain, M. kabi, Gond. Kol. (Hind.) kem, kela. 

The Male pronouns are the Dravirian forms of widely prevalent 
roots. “ I, eUf Male, enm\ Uraon (Tuliiva, en; Karnat. an, Tel. 
nenii kc ; the Kol form is imjj which is Himalayan). “Thou’^, 
riiiij Male; nzen Ur. (the root ni occurs in all the Dravirian 
languages, and with the postfix in Karnataka and Kurgi, nin ^ ; 
the Kol form is uniy um which is Ullraindo-Himalayan). He, 
&c.” ath M., a^n \J.(a(la, ata kc. M alayal. &c., but with Him. and 
JUraindian affinities also ; the Kol form is inif Ultraind., Burm., 
Mon, Kas. &c). The definitive postfix of the Praon pronouns,— 
an, en (cxi-an, m-en, as-a/i) is Dravirian, — n, nu kc. The plurals 
are irregular. In Male ‘^we” isnani, vm (? exclusive and inclusive), 
VI being the plural element in Gond and all the Dravirian languages. 
Nin ‘Hhou”, becomes ulna ‘^you,” ath ‘‘he” (as Ur.) takes a 
postfix (bar, war), astihar, ^mar, which is itself the most prevalent 
tlrd pronoun, singular as well as plural, in Dravirian, the singular 
however having final I in place of The Uraon exhibits the 
same fragmentary character in its plurals. “ Wo” is the singular 
root without the postfix. For “ ye” asu is given which is evidently 
an error, as asu must be “they”, being formed from asan, “He,” 
in the same mode as en “ we” from emir., “ I As no word is 
given for “they”, asan must have been transposed from “they” to 
“ you ”, Tlie possessive postfix is -hi Male, softened to (jhi and Ai 
in Uraon. This is not Gond or S. Dravirian, but Himalayan, 
Hindi (ha kc.), Tibetan, Gangelic, and N. Ultraindian. It is 
the more remarkable that the Budo and Garo have the Dravirian 
ni. 

The Male verbal postfix (imperative apparently) is da, ra, dra, 
cuphonically varied by nmiation or elision of the consonants. 

The numerals are irregulai*. In Uraon they arc Dravirian from 
1 to 4 (*2, 3 and 4 postfixing the Hindi (jotan, in the contracted 
form otan), — 1 unta, (lond unadi, (Tulava on'fi kc) ; 2, ewotan, 
('J'elimu midii, Tul. erad &c) ; 3, m^Motan (Tam. ??i«?iru &c) ; 
4 ?z«4/iotan (Toda nonh, Tam. naniju kc). Tlie higher numbers 
are Hindi. Male has only two numerals. 1 has several forms. 
Art or art, which is appropriated to human beings, is Dravirian. 
it is probably a contraction of nnta Ur. Undong is certainly 
Dravirian, being identical wdth unta. Pandong and Kironq are 
also used. 2 is twr, whicli seems to be a cross between the Hindi 
and the Kol. The other numbers are Hindi. 

Kol 

The next dialects to the westward and southward arc those of 
the Kol tribes. Captain Tickell has given us a brief but masterly 
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sketch of the language of the Ho (J. A.S. 1840, Part II. p. 997). 
It differs so little in phonology and glossary from the Munda, 
Bhumij and Sonlhal, that Captain Tickell's account of its grammar 
may be taken as that of the Kol language generally. The Kol 
i8 Dravirian considerably modified by Ultraindo-Gangetic, parti- 
cularly in its glossary, and very slightly by Tibetan. The latter 
element is so small as to render it certain that the Kol was 
originally a pure Dravirian language, which was deeply influenc- 
ed by the ancient Mon-Gangetic. The phonetic basis of the 
language and many particles and words are Di-avirian, but the 
pronouns, several of the numerals and a large portion of the words 
are Mon-Anam * The phonetic elements are nearly the same 
as the Gangetic, but the Ho is distinguished, like the purer 
Dravifo-Australian languages, by a great tendency to liquids 
and a considerable one to combinations of liquids and nasals 
with other consonants. Its structural phonology is more decid- 
edly harmonic »nd consequently more advanced, agglu- 
tinative and polysyllabic. The fluent, flexile and elliptic ten-* 
dency of Bodo and Dhimal is carried to a higher degree 
The vowel combinations and flexions are more complex. The 
sounds generally are exceedingly pure and liquid, without strong 
aspirates or gutturals. A slight nasal inflection is frequent. 
It has the French liquid nasal (jn like the S. Dravirian. The 
inflections of the long vowels are said to be inconceivably complex 
and mellifluous and difficult of imitation. The general cadence 
is sprightly and cheerful. Liquids are greatly aflected. A 
prolonged r is common, and it receives a similar liquid and subtle 
pronunciation to that of the vowels. The Ho is more sonant and 
consonantal than the Bodo and Dhimal. It has about 40 per cent 
of final consonants. Of these m, (j and d occur more frequently 
than the corresponding surds. Liquids are as frequent as nasals, 
and much more so than any of the other classes. The nasals, 
including w, form only a third to a fourth, and, without m, not 
more than a tenth. In this respect, in the predominance of sonants 
over surds and of the liquids over the gutturals and dentals, the 
Ho phonology difters from the Gangetic. It also diflers from it 
in the paucity of its consonantal combinations. The only ones 
that occur frequently, (sometimes as finals), are the nasals Sw, In, 
nh. The liquids dr, tr, Ir, rm, it, gl, &c. also occur. Conjunc- 
tions are common, as mb, bd, nt, tk, &c. and the liquids Id, dl, nr, 
nd, tk, tr, m, &c. The absence of sh distinguishes it from the 
south Dravirian languages. Final s, found in Gond, is wanting. 
But initial h and a strong s are frequent. Most of the words are 
dissyllables, and the strong harmonic tendency is further shewn by 
a frequent accord in the vowels of words of more than one sylla- 

• TIjc percentage of S. Dravirian vocables is about 10 and that of Mon-.Anara 
about 30. 
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ble, a trait that is less conspicuous in the Gangetlc phonology. 

The ideology has a large agreement with the Gangetic, but it 
has some peeuliarities, negative and positive, which connect it 
still more intimately with the Dravirian. It has no regular 
definitives, absolute or generic, separate or affixed, substantive or 
qualitive, like those of the Tibetan, Himalayan, Gangetic and 
Ultraindo-Gangetie groups. The only particles analogous to the 
Gangetic ones are the definitive a, prefixed to pronouns in the 
dual and plural and to some nouns, — sa, su, ha, a substantival 
prefix, — and ia, a suffix to numerals, which, however, is merely 
u possessive postfix. There are no particles of gender but in koa 
boy, koi girl, koahon son, koihon daughter, a N. Dravirian 
fiexioiial trait ia seen.* It has possessive and ex-transitive post- 
fixiial fonnatives (a, te) but no ad-transitive or objective, the 
object being determined by its position, as in Tibetan &c. The 
})ossc8sivo particle, ia, ea, a is Dravirian. It is postfixed to 
numerals (barm, apm &c), which are thus possessives as in Dravi- 
rian. It is also postfixed to many qualitives as in Dravirian, 
e. g. ** thin,^^ palalm (Hind, patla) j “ great,'* maram S. &o. 
marangm Sontli; “ small huring S. &c. huringta Sonth. ; 

raw " baral S., baraUa Sonth. Other possessive particles are 
also used. Mundala has tana with pronouns and some qualitives. 
It is a combination of two forms of a Dravirian possessive, both 
of which occur in Gond and Karnataka (da, na). The occur- 
rence of double postfixes is not infrequent in Dravirian vocabula- 
ries, as in those of most other agglomerative formation^ and it 
is common with qualitives in Kurgi and Tuluva, the latter 
affecting iano like Mundala. The Kurgi tad, dad is the same 
combination without the final vowel, and it appeal's also to be 
used in A. Tamil (dana), Kurgi also has pal (for pa-la.) 

Doth da and na are found as qualitive postfixes not only in 
(Jond but in other Kol dialects besides Mundala, e. g. Bitter” 
Viiyippa, khayi, khayi/ie, V^aipal &c. S. Dmvirian, kadu^a (pro- 
bably the du was also originally a definitive) Gond, k^xhek Male, 
bar/at/i Uraon, hxvpand Mund. {Jtdi\-pal Kurgi), harrad«, 
liarda, hawem Kol. ‘‘ White,” Drav. velia, voluta, bile, bolaee, 
balffld, pelpaai; Gond pangu7*o, Ur pandru; Kol pundi, punda, 
punm. 

The pronouns are the same in all the dialects, — “ I,” aing, ing, 
i/n^e ; “ Thou,” um, am, «mge ; ** He &c.” ini, uni. These forms 
differ from the Male, Uraon, the Gond and the Dravirian, and are 

• See the note to Sec. 4 (Kasiu). Although i appears to have been cliaracter 
istic of the northern branch of the Ancient Indian (or Dravirian) formation it is 
preserved in the Southern also in Malayalim. Where the non- ( ! Itramdo- Gangetic 
and non-Arian traits of Kol and other Vindajan languages differ tVorn tlie South 

Dravirian, atlinities are to be sought in the Arianisod languages of the Ganges 
and Indus and of Afghanistan and Heludiistan, which preserve remnants of Dra- 
virian in Its Northern form. 
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identical witl» Ultraiudo-IIiinalayan forms. is U.-IIima- 

layan (mya Limbu, Milch., anffa Garo &cc.) Uniy am is also U.- 
U. Biirm ; Najr; flwiko poss., Kivanti &:e.) Iniy Uni 

[nif ini '^this,’’ cn^* that] is an Ultraindian donionstralive, 
( ni Mon, mra B., im Nag., inoh Kas. ^c.) The Ho dialect in 
addition to ini uses ayo or ay as the tlnrd pronoun. This is pure 
Dravirian [ayCj Tuluva, kc. See See. 7.] In the plural and 
other forms the Kol pronominal system is somewhat complex 
and irregular like the Naga, and the cause of the quasi-flexion is 
obviously an euphonic one. Iny or ain(/y I, ” is alUnrj in the 
dual, aUe in the plural relative, and aha in the ))lural absolute. 
Untf Thou,” becomes abben in the dual and appe in the pbiral. 
Ay or ayoy Ho, ” posilixes the substantival dual and plural 
particles, king and fio, contracting itself to a («king, ako). When 
postfixed objectively to the v(>rb, the pronouns receive further 
euphonic contractions and variations. Urn becomes me or m ; alle 
is contracted to le or 1; ailing to Ihig ; ahhen to ben, meuy h or m ; 
alcing to king) aho to kokc. Trom this it may be inferred that 
a, which is prefixed to all the dual and plural pronouns, i.s mere- 
ly a common delinitive (a of S. Hrav. &c.) used as a prefix, that 
ho is the proper plural form of (he definitive or 3rd pronoun yo, 
and that ing or in is the radical dual postfix, from which comes 
king {ho -{‘ing'), they-two. It is to be remarked that the numeral 
bar?a, 2, is 'a different root.'^ The plurals of the other pronouns 
are thus radically le we,” f .and pc, you,” he\ whence a-lc-z/y, 
we-two,” <i-be-??, ‘‘yon-two.” The substantive plurals are 
simply those of the definitive. Seta hing, “ two dogs,” i. e. 
literally “ doga-they {or these) two” ; seta ho, “ dogs,” i. e. “doga- 
they for these)”. The jdural inclusive is in other languages 
radic.ally we (exclusive) -{-you, one of the elements often 
becoming attenuated or vanishing. It may be inferred, therefore, 
that the element h in ahn represents be, you. The structural 
relation of the pronoun to the verb is similar to what obtains 
in Dhimal, but it Is more complex. The agentive pronoun may 
he preplaced or postfixed (after the time word when it is 
used), or (as in Dhimal) both. Ing kaji-tana “ I speak-do’’ ; kaji- 
tana-ing “ S[)eak-do-I”, ing kaji-tana-ing “I speak-do-l”, i. c. 
“ I speak.” But the pronoun may also be postfixed objectively, 

’ Bar is of Mon-Ariam derivation, but tlie Dravirian root, r«, er, ir, is pre- 
served in tlie Union en-otan in a nasal form corresponding^ with f be Kol dual. 
The Kol dialects retain Dravirian terms and roots in some of the higher digits. 
The dual pariiele may thereiore he considered as the pre-Moii or Dravirian foiin 
of the numeral '2. . . . . x. utm • ?• 

t i.e is a 8. Dravirian plural postfix. The Dhimal el, I, and the Mikir o, 
used with all the pronouns, is the same particle. The Mikir plural ot the hrst 
person is identical with the plural ndutive ot Ho (Mikir Ho both 

consisting of a Dravirian definitive prefixed to a Dravirian plural paruede. 

f lie and pe art* merely euphonic flexions of rnc, one ol the iorins ot the singu- 
lar um. 
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preceding the tense-word, and, in some cases, incorporated witii if, 
an idiom which is the germ of transitional ag^lomci'atives such ns 
occur in Australian &c, and whicli are so fully developed in Ameri- 
can ideology. Aing kajwn^ tana I speak-'w/e do,” i. e. I speak 
to myself’ ; aking kaji-mi-lana, I speak-tliee-do” i. e. I s[)eak 
to thee” ; aing kaji-lc-tana, I speak-iis-do” ; i. e, “ I speak to 
ourselves”; aing kaji-ling-tana, I speak to us two” ; aing kaji- 
king-tana, I speak to them two.” In the perfect the pronoun 
is iticorporated with the tense word. Um kaji-tannn-inon, 
*‘thou speak doth — thou, ” i. c. ^hhou-speakest” ; um kaji-kedia- 
men ^‘TIiou speak-did-thou, i. e. thou didst speak” ; um knji- 
ked?«ia, ^‘Thou didst speak to thyself.” So, ayo kaii-kcd/?V;ia, <‘Jje 
spoke to US-two”; ayo kaji-kcd/«f(w, he spoke to them.” Pari ides 
or words denoting time, causation, positivoncss, continuity, and 
intensity arc immediately postfixed to the root, the pronoun (when 
postfixed) following, and lastly the generic tense particle, save 
in tlie case already mentioned. 

The Ho cUtFcrs from the northern languages not only in its 
greater fluency and agglutinative and inchoate flexional tendency, 
hut in its dissyllabic character, its possession of dual aud relative 
forms of the pronouns, in the position of tlio rpialitive before the 
substantive, and in the infrecpiency of definitive and qualiiivc pre- 
tixes aud postfixes. The collocation is inverse, but the object fol- 
lows the verb when the agenlive or nominative Is an appellative. 
AViih pronominal agents the object precedes the verb, that is. comes 
between fhe pronoun and it. The verb never precedes the agen- 
tive. Rcvci’sing the Eurma-Tihetan or mixed arrangement, which 
has hitherto prevailed, the qualitive agrees with the possessive in 
preceding the subject, as in J)ivivirian, Tartarian and Chinese.'*^ 

♦ llnviiitr lately reooived tlio J. Pliillips' “Introduction to the Santal 

[or Sonthal] ianj;iiau:o,” ((’aloutta, 1H.V2), I add a low notes on tliis dialc'ct ofKol. 
The Mrd jirononn lias poisonal ami nentor forms, hvni, uni, “ In-, she” ona, “it.” 
'J’lio inteiTO|>ative jn'ononns lia\<‘ three forms, a personnl, an aniinato (human and 
iiraiional) and an inanimate, the two last distinguished hy the affi.xed 

])artiele. The dental jiosscssivc particle m prefixed, in the contracted form t, to 
llic 1st. and ‘2d. pronouns,— fmg, “ luy,” Oim, “they.” In the 3rd. person Ms 
ptoiixed to the possessive aiora. The latter particle is evidently the definitive 
or 3rd. pronoun. It occurs in Ho as the agentive ot that pronoun with verbs, but 
may theic aPo be ]>osM'ssi\e, asseitioii in many crude ideologies being sim 
])ly tbc common possessive vvbicli also serves as the generic attributive or 
relational form. The variation of the postfixed definitive with the sex appears 
not, to be confined to human beings. In the possessive of nouns r may lie used, 
it is followed by the pronominal postfix indicating the gender and number of tlie 
suli)ect of po.ssession. Nouns of kindred generally postfix the pronoun, thus 
reversing the ordinary collocation ol the possessive, Agenlive nouns are formed 
by reduplicating the first syllable of the root and postfixmg the number, of the 
agmit, ill being used for the singular. When the root begins with a vowel, o is 
postfixed in place of doubling the first syllable. 1'he root may be used either 
assertively or nominally as in all the Dravirian languages. In tlu; latter ease the 
definitive o, is sometimes postfixed. Transitive verbs reflect postfixually the 
gender, number and person of the object. With relerence to the union between 
the pronoun and root to form assertvves, Mr Phillips remarks “ From the foregoing 
account of the ISantal verb, it will readily be seen tliat, by a kind of dovetailing 
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Oo7id, 

The Gond ideology has been partially investigated by I)r 
Manger and Mr W. Elliot (J. A. S., XVI, 280, 1140). The 
latter has compared the language with the Draviriah and shewn 
that it resembles it in grammatical construction and that the 
lajger portion of the glossary is also Eravirian. Dr Manger’s 
notices relate to the dialect spokcui in the district of Seoni in 
Chiinarah. The published vocabularies are, a short one for 
Gawil by Dr Voysoy, a very full one for the same locality by Dr 
Bradly (Bombay Geogr. J. VII, 181,215) and another for Seoni 
by Dr Manger. 

The ancient Indian or Dravirian formation has hitherto been 
struggling, as it were, to cast off the Tibeto-Ultraindian and U.-. 
Gangetio taint. In the Gond we find the old formation nearly pure 
The phonology and ideology belong to the South, and the lalter 
exhibits in the pronoun some flexional traits which give aBsuranco 
that wo have iaiily entered on a widely different formation from 
the Burma-Tibetan or Mon-Anam. The Gond may be describ- 
cil generally as possessing a harsher and more Dravirian form of 
the Kol phonology, combined with a more purely Draviiian 
ideology and glossary. It is somewhat more consonantal than the 
Tamil, but much loss so than the Tuda. As in all the Vindyan 
and Dravirian languages, the liquids are greatly affected, and 

and splicing of the pronouns with the verb, its forms may he multiplied to an 
almost unlimited extent, atlording great exactness, force, tieauty und%opi()ii8neHs 
ot expression. Few languages, probably, offer greater facilities lor richnass uml 
heauty of expression, with so few intricacies, as the Santal” ([). 51), a remark it 
may be added, almost iiivaiiably made by those cultivators of single prommina- 
lismg languages, whose attention has not biien drawn to the immense spread of 
this mode ot rendering omdo roots assertive or verbal. In truth the only 
complete exceptions to its prevalence, open or disguised, are to be found in the 
crudest tonic languages, and, even in these, pronouns and definitives already 
announce the all important part they are destined to play in aU harmonic or pho- 
netically develojied tongues. 

The collocation is inversive. Qualificatives generally precede the nouns to which 
tliey relate. When the qualitive follows the noun, it lx.-eomes assertive or verbal 
and rofieefs its gender, number and person like other roots used assertively. 
With pronominalised transitive roots ( i. e. so called transitive verbs) the 
collocation is, 1st the transitive root, 2n(i the tense particle, !)rd the objective or 
dative, and 4th the agentive or nominative. When the agentivc is an appellative, 
it usually begins the sentence, as in Ho. In that dialect according to Captain 
Tickell, wlien the agentive is a pronoun the objective noun takes the first jiluce in 
the sentence, but when tlie agentive is an appellative the collocation is 1st the 
ageiitite, 2n<l the objective, 3rd the verb, with the dative (it it occurO immediate- 
ly preceding or following it, e. g. inn hon do chowligeta enindi,a “my sun rice 
(log gave." In Sonlhal “ a» a general rule, the number of the sentence which 
immediately precedes the principal verb (it may be the nominative, the instrumen- 
tal, the dative, the accusative, the ablative, the locative, a verb in the infinitive 
mood, or an adverb) receives the pronominal, inflection indicative of the number 
and person of the nominative or agent ; and in this case the final syllabic of the 
verb may be optionally omitted," (Phillips). In Sonthal, as in Ilo, it may be 
concluded that woids being crudes may be used eitlier nominally or assertively, 
and that the reflection by a subordinate word of the postfix of the principal is the 
chief means employed to indicate relationship. 
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amongst the finals they predominate overall others, including the 
nasals. They form about 20 per cent, or about the same prooor- 
tion as in the Tamil and Tuda. Like the Tuda it has final A, f, 
d, Sy which are wanting in Tamil and Malayalam. Kol has all 
tlKse save s. It has not the tendency to sonant finals found ir. Kol- 
On the contrary, m, and b are wanting and d is rare. The fol- 
lowing are the finals , — n 3; A 4, n/t I ; 1 1, d 1, / 7, r 15 ; s 4 ; 

1. In the great predominance of the vibratory r over the smooth 
I it resembles Tuda and differs from Tamil. It possesses consonantal 
combinations similar to the Kol and the purer Dravirian languages, 
— nA, rg^ kr, &c., — some of them, such as mpty being harsher than 
in Kol, Telugu and Karnataka. The sibilo-aspirate combinations 
of the southern Dravirian (Tuda, Tamil) are absent as in Kol. 
Tiic structure is harmonic and dissyllabic, as in Kol and the purer 
Dravirian languages. 

It has no definitives, save a plural postfix -»/r, A, y, and occasion- 
ally one of tlie Dravirian substantive postfixes Jd, li, iga, al^ See. 
A s in Kol, the word for boy ends in a and that for girl in *, (perga, 
pergi). The possessive postfixes nay da, and tlie objtjctivo un, are 
Dravirian. The instrumental prefixes s to un. Where the 
Biibstantivo ends, and the postfix begins, in a vowel, the consonant 
t is euphonically interposed. The directive itself is sometimes 
elided so as to leave t alone to represent it. It is not improbahle, 
however, that the t (dative as well as objective; is related to the 
dative ta of Singhalese and the Marathi obj. and dat. te. 

The pronouns arc Dravirian. They display a considerable de- 
gree of euphonic mutability in their union with rlirectives &c, and 
also some decided flexional traits. The roots of tlic true pronouns 
are na, “ 1,^’ ni “ thou,'’ which thus appear as flexional variations 
of one root, although analogy would suggest, what further compa- 
rison 'wdll prove, that the common element n is primarily a defini- 
tive prefix, the idtimate roots being a and i,or words of wehic 
they are contractions. K is suffixed to na and ni save iu the pos- 
sessive. The agentive of the second person has a different root from 
the other cases, and the agentive of the first person has also a 
disliiict form although, nak is also used. These roots (or com- 
pounds) are nunna, “ I " and imnux, “ Thou”. Another flexional 
trait is presented by the plural of nak, which is not nawA, na^ or 
any other variation of the plural postfix but wak, the initial being 
evidently the plural form of the defiuitive initial n. ISTunna, 

Thou,” takes t, a variation of the regular plural particle, but 
in the oblique cases m replaces as in the 1st person, a further 
proof that imma and nnnm are extraneous engraftmonta, belong- 
ing radically to a distinct pronominal system. In the possessive 
the final A is rejected, “ my” being nowa, “ our” motoan, “thy” 
mwa, “your” mwan. Ilcre wo have another curious quasi- 
flexioual irregularity. The regular possessives would he nalc-na, 
mak-na, nik-na, raik-ua. The plurals have the full form of the 
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|)OHR(‘Ssive postfix iji tlie inverted form an, the lo being merely 
euphonic. The singulars appear to be contractions of this by 
eliding n. The a tlius left, it may be remarkt'd, is the Kol posses- 
sive. Tl)o thii’d person is more regular, but it has some peculiari- 
ties. The full form is imir. In the oblicpie cases of the singular 
the r is oiuittcd. In those of the plural it is retained, while the 
plural posllix is itself dropped, — \\\\v,\\vnmaj\\ \xnk,\Nwilcsim-, 
T. wui’g, vvurr««, wurr?m, v^wxYunsun, 

The Grond is e(]ually arbitrary in its repetition of the pronoun 
after the verb. It is postlixed in a cont’*acted form in the perfect 
and future, but not in the present. What is more curious, the 
preplaced agent ive itself substitutes final r in the plural for its 
proper finals, Muk becomes mar, and imat becomes imar. The 
timse particle precedes the postfi.xed pronoun. It is ^ in the per- 
fect and ik ju the future [in the dd person an]. 

l^r.rfcct Future 

S. 1 nunna \vunk-t.-«ii 1 nunna wunk-ik-r^ 

2 mnua wunktj 2 imma wunkiki 

3 w«/’ wuiiktwr 3 wur xvunkamir 

V. 1 mar wuuktww 1 mar wunkikiim 

2 imar \sunkt?V 2 imar wunkikir 

\]\\ur(/ vvunKt?/ry 3 wurg wunkrt^zurg 

It is not said that the pronoun may also be objectively post- 
fixed as in K'd. No transitive, intransitive and possessive pai*- 
ticles or flexions have been ob.served. It lias participiaUiilinilive 
and tense postfixes. The collocation is puridy inversivc or IJi-a- 
virian and Sythic, the (pialitive priveding the substantive and the 
object th(i verb. The uumm’als are Dravirian. 

The Khond of Gomsur appears to be merely a thalect 
of Ghond. Voeabularies by Mr. Sti'venson and Dr. Mawxi'll 
luive been published by JMr, Taylor (Madras d. VI, 17,) who 
has shewn that they have a largii Dravirian element. From 
the structure of the words, the pronouns, their agentive post- 
tixual forms and other ideomatic traits that can be ascertained 
from the few' short scntenci's given in the vocabidary, it is evident 
that the language belongs to the Dravirian family, like the Gawdl 
Ghond. The pronouns are Dravirian , — anu “I,” arm “wo,” which 
prc'serve the roots an, am free from the prefix n, as in the ancient 
Karnataka {an, ani). So (Kar “ thou. ” “ You” is 
(Tidiigu midi) “lie” is yu;?y7<?Mn which the common pron. post f. 
(in appi'ars \\^ jhu, (Kar avanuj Tel vadii). “They ” is iru or era, 
in the ])ostfi\ual form (Drav). The pronouns appear to bo re- 
peated after the verb, but, as in the Gaw'il dialect, not consivstently. 
Anu idde vai, “ I am coming ” ; cru vaik, yanjhu vaimuuni ; amu 
yAwum, “ wc arc coming” ; vuimanenju, “They arc (joining.” 

riie Vilidyan languages, and particularly the Gond, have a 
closer ugreenient v\ illi the Karnataka and Tuluva, and even with 
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tlie Kotlagu and Todava, than with tho adjacent Telugii. This is 
seen in the forms of many common Dravirian roots and particles, 
Gond has also some special Hfhiiiticfl with Ancient Tamil. It is 
probable that the Tclugu and Maratha have spread inland from the 
cast and west into the upper basin of the Godavery and thus cut 
off the ancient connection between the Gond and the Karnataka. 

Sec. 7. SOUTH DRAVIRIAN LANOUAGES 

Throughout this paper T assiiine that the reader is acquainted 
with the geographical limits of the nations and tribes speaking the 
various languages reviewed, so far at least as they are described 
in tlie text book of the English ethnologists, Prichard’s llcsearches. 
llis section on the Dravirian group is somewhat meagre. The 
southern extremity of the Peninsula, from Ganjam on the east 
coast (about 19^ N. L.) to Gokarnam (about N. L.> com- 
piises the South Dravirian province. Here tho civilised Dravi- 
rians still occupy the whole breadth of the Peninsula, while to the 
north their rude and mixed kindred are confined, save at the S. E. 
point, to the inland and hilly tract of Gondwaiia. The position 
of the principal mountain chain has, to a corisidcral)lc extent, affect- 
ed the range of the difierent dialects of the south. Tho narrow 
belt between the Western Ghauts and the Arabian Sea is posses- 
sed by two nations speaking distinct dialects, the TuIuch current 
in a small territory on the north where the Dravirian gives place 
to the Konkani branch of Marathi, and the Malayalam which 
prevails throughout the rest of the belt to Cape Comorin, The 
main portion of the South Dravirian land is occupied by three 
populous nations speaking as many dialects. On the cast coast 
tho Tamil prevails from Cape Comorin to Pulicat, a little to the 
north of Madras. Towards tlio south it advances far into the 
Western Ghauts, on the western side of which it is conterminous 
with the Malayalam and interpenetrates it. Further north it 
occupies a broad belt, the inmu' limit of which, where it meets the 
Karnataka, appears to coincide nearly with the Eastern Ghauts. 
The Tcdinga or Kalinga is current over a much larger and wider 
territory extending from Pulicat to Ganjam along the coast, while 
inland it comprises the lower basins of the Godavery and Kistna 
and reaches the centre of the Peninsula, being thus in contact 
with the wide Boulliern borders of Gondwana on the N., with the 
Marathi on the N, W., on the W. and S, W. with the Karnataka 
along nearly one half of its inland boundary, and on the extreme 8. 
with the Tamil. The Karnataka is the vernacular of a still larger 
territory. To the south it comprises the table laud between the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts, having the Tamil on the one side 
and the Malayalam and Tnluva on the other. Beyond this line to 
the north it embraces the upper basin of the Kistna, having the 
Tclingu on the N. E., and the Marathi on the N. and W. (Kon- 
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kani). Besides these five dialects others are preserved by some 
small tribes of the Western Ghauts towards the northern extremi- 
ty of the Malayalam belt. Amongst the tribes of the Nil^ri hills 
the Toda speak a well marked dialect having special affinities with 
the Tamil, and the Baudagar of the same hills have also some 
dialectic peculiarities. Further north the Koorg mountaineers 
have their own dialect, the Kodagu. The insular languages of 
the S. Indian province, or those ofCeylon, the Laccadives and 
the Maldives, also belong to ^he Dravirian family. The closely 
connected Tamil and Malayalam of the south of which Todapa 
and Koda^w may be considered as sub-dialects, the Telinga of the 
east, and the cential Karnataka, appear to have exterminated or 
absorbed the numerous continental dialects, of the former existence 
of which the physical evidence of a multitude of distinct tribes 
having been scattered over Southern India, in its barbarous era, 
leaves no doubt. That the Dravirian race did not bring with it 
into India the civilisation which the present great southern 
nations possess, as the Arians certainly did theirs, appears to be 
little questionable when we consider the antique character and 
affinities of the dialects of the Male, Oronds, Khonds, and Todas, 
the very archaic and barbarous character of many of the customs 
of the widely separated tribes which speak them, and, above all, 
the nature of the relationship of these dialects to those of the civi- 
lised nations, which is inconsistent with the hypothesis that the 
former originated in the metamorphosis of non-Dravirian dialects 
of rude aboriginal tribes, through the influence of the intrusive and 
dominant race. The known ethnic facts of all kinds lead us 
directly to the conclusion that the uncivilised Dravirian-speaking 
tribes are no other than genuine Dravirians who have, in great 
measure, escaped the culture which the more exposed tribes have 
received, and thus preserve a condition of the race certainly not 
more barbarous than that which characterised it when it first 
entered. 

The languages or dialects of the southern group are distinguished 
from the Gond and Kol by their much greater culture and power. 
In phonology and in ideology they manifest a high degree of mental 
energy and vitality, and, amongst the languages of the same widely 
spread class, approach the nearest in culture to the Osnianli. But 
all their fundamental tiaits are similar to those of the less advanc- 
ed languages of this alliance. They are in general vocalic, har- 
monic, fluent, euphonic and elliptic, but the southern and northern 
members exhibit a considerable phonetic contrast, for while the Te- 
lugu is clear, remarkably sweet, sonorous, and rhythmical, — being 
indeed equally musical with the Bugis and its African allies, — the 
vulgar Tamil is babarous in its utterance, being hurried, smothered 
in the back of the mouth, jerked through the closed or hardly 
opened teeth, without musical rhythm, and possessing a frequent and 
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disagreeable shy a harsh r, a strong nasal u, and a tendency to short 
vowels. It has all the characteristics of a comparatively rude and 
primitive phonology and presents the same contrast to the Telugu 
that the Hottentot does to the Kosah. As the same sounds are 
found in a softer form in all the languages^ it may bo presumed 
that the less emasculated Tamil is a better representative of the 
original Dravirian phonology than the Telugu and Karnataka. 

The phonetic elements of the Dravirian formation are numerous, 
and some of them have a somewhat African and Australian 
character. Most of the dentals, liquids and sibilants are peculiar. 
It has a cerebral series, in which I and r are more cerebral than 
dj iy and w, that is, the lip of the tongue is raised higher, and 
strikes the roof of the mouth further back, than in forming the 
other sounds of this series. In the proper dentals the oral valve 
is not closed by the tongue being pressed against the back of the 
teeth or gums, but by the edge of the teeth being brought in 
contact with the tongue which is thrust between them. A peculiar 
aspirated sibilant is formed by letting the tip of the tongue fall 
below the lower teeth. One of the cerebrals is intermediate 
between I and r. There is also a strong vibratory r and a soft 
vocal one. Dravirian possesses both the French liquid-nasal 
gn of Tibetan and Burman and a more purely liquid ni. An 
obscure or indistinct nasal n occurs amongst the finds. There is 
also a nasal w, strong in Tamil, soft in the southern Telugu and 
absent in the northern. The sounds ch and j are respectively 
commutable into U and dz.. The vowels are also numerous. 
Tlio Telugu alphabet contains 81 symbols, simple and complex, 
but the elementary native sounds are considered to be 38. Some 
grammarians state that there is no accent, but the vo^^els have 
short, long, and prolonged or continuous sounds, and, if I may 
trust my own ear, accent is fully developed, at least in Telugu. 
In Tamil the ordinary elocution is so emphatic, that it may be 
said to be all accent. Phonetic unions and euphonic adaptations, 
including harmonic changes of the vowels, arc carried to a great 
extent in all the Dravirian dialects. Hence the spoken language 
has a highly polysyllabic and agglutinative character. A long 
Tamil sentence is violently forced and hurried out of the mouth, 
without pause or check, and without drawing the breath ofiener than 
is absolutely necessary. The Telugu rolls on mellifluously and so- 
norously, with the words euphonically linked. The harmonic cha- 
racter of the Dravirian phonology is hostile to vocalic compounds like 
the Ultraindian and Gangetic. The contact of vowels is prevented 
by elision or by the interposition of a consonant. Euphonic changes, 
such as the reduplication of the initial consonant when the preced- 
ing word ends in a vowel, often serve to mark ideologic cnanges. 
The relation between the possessor and the possessed is indicated 
by a change iu the final letter or syllable of the possessive. The 
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general characlerof tlie phonology is similar to that of tlie Gond. 
The great addiction to liquid sounds, and particularly to I and 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the i)ravirian phonetic for- 
mation, as the tendency to nasals is of the Ultraindian. There is 
also a considerable aspirate tendency, which shews itself in the fre- 
quent occurrence of the sonants o and ch in the northern or more 
refined languages and of Vysh and zhy in the southern group. Com- 
bination of liquids and nasals with other sounds are common in 
some dialects. Todava has rty rg, rby 7iky Ichy st. The collocation 
of consonants is generally of liquids or nasals with allied sounds, 
as the labial nasal with labials, mhy the dental nasal with 
dentals, 7idy nt, «r, nchy rch. ds, deity tl. Ip, lo, Iknm and other 
similar conjunctions occur. The languages vary considerably in 
their vocalic tendency. The two cultivated northern tongues, 
Telugu and Karnataka, are almost purely vocalic in their finals. 
The Tilda, on the other hand, is highly consonantal, having aOout 
75 per cent of final consonants and those very varied, alihough 
liquids and nasals predominate (r 10, / 1 ; n 14, w 3 ; A 2 ; 
1, rg I ] t C)y rt\, dS ‘y p2ybly s 1, Ish 1, j 1 in 80 words.) 
The most southern language, Tamil, has about 30 ner cent of 
terminal consonants, almost wholly liquids and nasals (1 14, r 3 ; 
nl,m 6.) The cognate Malayalam ia somewhat more vocalic 
(1 4, r 1, n 5, w G, v 1.) 

Amongst these finals the liquids greatly exceed any other class ; 
the soft I predominates in the more polished Tamil and Malaya- 
lain, and r in the r\^er Toda, as in Goiid ; the nasal 7ig is absent ; 
the sonants m and a are affected, while g is avoided ; and labials 
and sibilants are very rare. In all tiiese characters the Gond 
agrees with the southern languages, and as it is somewhat more 
consonantal than Tamil, from which and the still more conso- 
nantal Toda it is separated by an almost purely vocalic band, it 
may be concluded that the Toda represents the more archaic 
condition of the ])honology, and that it prevailed over all the 
Dravirian region at one time, Some internal or external cause 
has evolved a strong vocalic tendency, which has deeply affected 
the middle region, but has nuide less ju’ogress at the extremities. 

Structurally the general character of the tonnation is dissyllabic 
and polysyllabic, but, like the other members of the Ugro-Aus- 
traliau alliance, it is based on a monos}llabie one. 

Although the harmonic phonology produces many flexiona! 
and quasi liexioiuil traits, the ideology is essentially crude. Hoots 
retain a substantival or qualitive character even when used in 
verb combinations, and this allows a freedom and directness of 
expression and a license of agglomeration which languages pos- 
sessed of true verbs have neeessardy lost. Dravirian has there- 
fore more of the curtnoss of the cruder formations than of the 
circumlocution of the abstract and flexional ones. Thus roots are 
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not only made assertive or verb.'il by pronominal affixes, but anj'’ 
noun may bo directly prefixed to a pronoun as its qualitive, \^itb 
or without an assertive force as the sense requires, ail qualilives, 
and words capable of being used as such, being euphonically 
prefixed to the words they qualify. The whole clmractcr of the 
formation is that of a crude one like the Burinah-Tibctan, 
changed in jts phonology only. Euphonic cohesion of words 
has come in aid of mere collocation. 

The prefixes and postfixes being separatc'd from substantives 
arid quiilitivea, the verbs reduced to their roots, and polysyllabic, 
compounds decomposed, the Dravirian languages become almost 
p\irely raonosylliibic. 

Poat])laced pai tides are much used, as in Burman and most 
other languages of the same great class. They seiwe to couA crt 
one ideologic form of a word into auollier, and to ex|)r('S8 various 
modifieathms and eomhinatious of the same idea. Tims, ang- 
garfl?7i pride, ” niiggaiiX “ a proud man, ” anggari “a proud 
woman”; nadakima, walking, nadakuna;r/;i he who walks (wal- 
ker) ; nadake^/o not walking, ” nadakado/c/«, he who is not 
walking. The ordinary eolloealion is 1st agent, 2nd the object, 
nd subordinate terms, and 4tli, the eerb or adsertive. The last 
rdleets the gender, number and person of tlie agent ive. 

4 lie collocation is pundy inversive, and, as in other inverse 
languages, the pariicqiial lorm of speech is much used. Long 
senti'iices are diu'fiy const ructod by it, as in tJieSiytbu' languages, 

Glossarially the Dravirian tongues are ^ch. The agglo- 
mcralive and cohesive phonology gives much facility of exfires- 
sion. Words may thus be combined at pleasure, the first being 
qualitive or possessive, according to the general rule. The 
numerous generic terms and particles which are used as formative 
postfixes confer great glossarial power. In their vocabularies the 
Dravirinn languages, like most otiicrs in the world save the 
Iranian, are exceedingly dlscriininaiive in material, and very 
much the reverse in abstract, nomenclature. Thus, in Tamil, the 
fruit of trees is called pinchii when the flower has hardly fiillon, 
hii wiien it has become large but is still umipe, or 
when it is ripe. Words and particles are postfixed to express the 
age ami sex of animate beings, and there is a curious classification 
of animals, the postfix varying with the class. Thus, in Tamil, 
tlio young of human beings take the diminutive terms kurande, 
pillci (which last is also used for palm trees) ; birds, mice, fishes, 
insects, tinnam pillei, kuncAw; quadrupeds serpents, kutti (except 
mice, rats) ; cows, buffaloes, kantu, kantu-kutti ; horses and asses, 
kutti or mari ; harts, camels, elephants, kutti or kantu. The 
generic definitive for human beings appears to ho va or pa, 
probably radically male or father as in Karnataka (apj)a)jm the 
Gangetic, Tibetan and many other formatioi.s, but as it is used 
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also for mother (Kara. Kurjr. avm, Tuluva, it must be 

received as generically ‘^parent’* and ‘‘man” (homo) in Dravirian. 
The postfix n (sometimes varied to wj makes it masculine, and I 
feminine.* Van and M/are used in forming pronouns, and a», al 
as gentilic postfixes, e, g. Tanjauran a Tanjaur man, Tanjaura/ a 
Tanjaiir woman. iV, a contraction of nuy is used in Tamil as a 
masculine prefix for human beings. Pa i is used (or females. 
They may also be used alone or with pillei postfixed. In I’elugu 
the prefixual words are potu rn., pinti f.. The words of gender for 
animals vary with dinerent classes. In Tamil birds take saval 
m., pattei /., pref. or postf. ; oxen, when young, kalei m., kidari 
J. ; when full grown, irntha tw., pashu f. Some animals have 
spcoific words for the two sexes. For those which have not, the 
feminine gender is marked by pattei pref. or postf., the masc. of 
dogs, cats, foxes &c., by kaduvin, deer by kalei, and sheep and 
goats by kidai. 

Definitives are used. They occur in the archaic basis of the 
formation as elements in pronouns, in the variations of the third 
person according to the gender, in the nominative or agentive 
postfixes which vary witli the gender to a certain extent, and as 
postfixes to the numei als. Thus in Telugu numerous words that 
torminate in du are masculine and many that terminate in mu or 
am, varied to hu, vu, vay vei, v, puy p, &c, are neuter and 
sometimes feininiue. Du is the masculine postfix in the 3rd 
pronoun, vatfw (va being the generic hitman definitive) and 
in the masc. pref. >poiM, while me is the feminine particle. 
In all the northern languages duy tu, nu, luy &c is a common 
postfix. In Malayalani, words that end in pin are generally 
masculine, those in a, i, I are generally feminine, and those in um 
or am ( mu of the vocalic Telugu) are always neuter. Similar 
terminals occur in the cognate Tamil and with the same radical 
power. In all the languages consonants are interposed between 
the root and the postfix when euphony requires it, e. g. affi be- 
comes nam, ram, damj tarn &c. From the great prevalence of a 
few other euphonicaily variable terminals it is probable that some 
of them also are concreted definitives. In some words the post- 
fixes are double, a phenomenon that must be explained by the 
first or original postfix having become concreted or merged in 
the root. This may have often happened when a root having an 
affixed definitive was transferred, as an integral word, from one 
dialect to another which affected a different definitive. Thus the 
root to carried from a dialect using the postfix ma, 6a, pa, va &c, 
to one using /w, duj nu, &c. might assume the form tovalu. 

• Tills is a Cancasian trait,— Awari, cmen, Father, eyel Mother; Chunsag, 
fmoa, ebeZ ; Andi, Ima., i/a. In tJgrian the distinction has been lust, c. g. in 
Ofltiak ewe/n, twel&re both “Mother”, a different word licing used for “ Father/— 
achUy corresponding with the Caucasian €Shu &c. “ hiuu”. 
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Dw, rUy day lay nay diy tiyjiy &c. 18 a definitive occurring as 
a postfix to numerals, as a prefix and postfix in some of the forms 
of the pronouns, and in directives. It appears to be primarily 
definitive but is generally possessive, the Dravirian, like most other 
families, thus furnishing a proof that directives, possessives, See. 
were originally mere definitives, as were the pronouns themselves. 
The most jMninon form of this definitive is also the 3rd pronoun 
(neuter), wTO a prefix added (aduy ada, adi) 

But a glossarial analysis discloses a still more important fact. 
The Dravirian dialects possess, in a concreted state, some of the 
definitive prefixes that distinguish many of the Gangetic and 
Ultraindian languages. The most common is pa. Ka is less 
frequent. Both undergo euphonic changes as in the Gangetic 
group. They sometimes take a final consonant in obedience to 
the rule of Dravirian phonology which prevents the contact of 
vowels. Ka is occasionally varied to koy hit, ta^ tu &c. Pa 
becomes inOy m, na (Karn.) &c. Purely vocalic prefixes also 
occur and in some cases these are obviously caused by the loss of 
initial consonants, which the vocables preserve in other dialects. 
Thu first consonants of roots are also liable to disappear, the rapid 
and agglomcrative elocution being favourable to euphonic abra- 
sions as well as accretions. As similar prefixes are found in some 
of the northern members of the Postpositional Alliance, they must 
be considered as belonging to the oldest form of the Ugro-Austra- 
lian, or to an older formation, and as tending to suppoj t tlie con- 
clusion that the primary basis of this great |Iliancc was a mo- 
nosyllabic and prepositional formation similar to the Chino-UI- 
traindian. 

Qualitives have also possessive postfixes. It/a is tlie most com- 
mon in Ancient Tamil, and it also occurs in the Modem and in 
Malayalam. Tbo same particle is found in the modern possessive 
udaya in combination with the other possesshc. But the most 
prevalent qualitive postfix is duy tu, thu, da, ta, tin, atlii, wliicli ia 
also the possessive of pronouns. The otlier postfixes appear to be 
only variations of the last, ra, la, na being referable to day and, 
cha, chc to ta. Kiirgi adds a final consonant, ta, da becoming tad 
iaty dad. Qa, ka occur rarely and arc probably of northern origin. 
Pa, pu are also found in a few words. 

It is probable that the two possessives ya and na were originally 
definitives appropriated to distinct classes of substantives. In 
Tamil, words which have the postfix m (that is, the inanimate or 
neuter definitive) reject it when used as qiuilitives and sometimes 
replace it by itu. Words ending in mei, whicli are generally 
feminine, substitute iya, and those ending in tu, du, ru, double 
the consonant. Both m and ei are objective particles. 

With substantives the possessive na has two forms. The Toda, 
Jiamataka and Gond have na. Tliis is also varied to da, d in 
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Karnataka and Gond, and to a in Kol. The other fonn afFccts 
i, in place of a. It is in, or yin, in Tamil ; ni, di, in the vocalic 
Telngii ; indi', ude, in Malayalam, (but the bill form in, yin, occurs 
in the instrumental). The second possessive particle ya, is used 
in Tuluva (ya, a) and it enters into the ordinary possessives of 
Tclugu (yoka), and Tamil (r%a, -euphouically !/daya,-postfixed to 
in, (yin, y). lioth appear to bo double forms. Ka, not only 

preserved in Tulu^ a but is the possessive postfix of qufflkives in An- 
cient Tamil (iya), da, de, beinj:^ the common possessive. Most for- 
mations of any antiquity present similar dialectic variations. As 
dialects lose the generic sense of a particle, or restrict it to 
particular offices, they form compounds nnd adopt other ))articles 
and words, as substitutes for it. Tlic Telugu ynha, is found in 
Mitir as tho dative postlix, enjokf yok. Tluj form in-^X 
preservedpn the Gangetic languages,- -Bodo, Garo, Jjimbu, Dhimal 
(ng) and that in na, da, may be the Muriniand Gurung la, but 
the Tibetan gcnerii; dlri^ctive la, na, is the same particle. 

The possessive is used in tho obliijue cases by itself or in com- 
bination with directives, as happens inmany other crude languages, 
shewing that the directives are radically suhstaritives. The objec- 
tive appears to bo radically nn or un, which is probably a variation 
of the possessive. In Telngu ni, identical with tho possessive, is 
tlie singular form in the 1st deelension. Nn is tho objective in 
the 3rfl or common decloiision, in the ‘2iul (preceded by its dist inc- 
tive prehx n) and in thi‘ plural of the 1st. It occurs iu Tuluva 
preecdi'd hy the possessive ya, aud iu Gond with or without 
t (-tan ~un, -/). The Dhimal emj is probably a variation of nn, 
VI. In Toda the objective is ma (^Scythico-J)ravirian, Iranian &c.) 
with the pi'ss. na prefixed. It occurs also in the Malayalam 
ycm. It is used in Miri with pronouns (-m ) The Tamil has tho 
"possi'ssive ci, and Malaynlam yc which occurs also in the Tuluva 
ol)jective 7/u-aww, aud instninieutal yin-da. The dative is 4^, ha, 
(Tamil ahu, Telugu hn, Mai. ki, Tul. gc, Toda n^'a). In the north 
it cccursiu Graoii-^aqChauglo w/u, Bodo-Aa, Milvir-?/o/c (Telugu 
yo- ka poss.) ; Asam ah, Lepeha-/crt, Magar -/re Sun war — 
kali, Bengali -/m, Hindi -/m&c. 

The instrument'^ varies. The most common form is in t, d 
[Samoide, Fin, ^stfix i] — Tel. ta, to, chefa ; Tul. tZa Toda la with 
the poss. pref xeoy have te> In the north it occurs iu Bengali te, 
Dhimal dong [Tui^ transfe den, dan.] Another Draviriau parti- 
cle is nn, la, al ('lticliafrec\=i?<^ J Tam. al, or with the poss. pref. 
inal’, Mai. al.) It iialect uto be the form of the possessive that 
is preserved iu Toda^cc. mi|nataka and Gond na da. 

Tho ex-transitivc ( n”) is the possessive combined with 

anotlier root (’Tam. A. T. *7, Mai. ninnn, Kar. inda 

(the 'fill. poss.,) T(;l. nur}^^'. (Lepcha ?ian, Murmi yanchCf Mag. 
in Tib. ne, dine Ac.) 'et 
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The plural postfix is Aa/, taking the Tamil as the full form. In 
Tuluva it becomes hulu. gal ; in Malayalam kaly ngaly kan ; in 
Gond it is contracted to nky and in Telugu to lUj la. In the north 
it is preserved in Dhimal, galai, an l Naga, kkala, Malayalam has 
another postfix which appears to be formed by replacing the k of the 
common postfix by m, the pronominal plural element. Mar thus 
formed (sometimes euphonically varied to ir, yir) is found under 
the form narin Kol, which is Turkish (war,) and Mongol (lar.^ ^ 
If therefore mar be the original form and it is related to Aa/, it 
had probably an archaic exIraJndian origin. The plural 
elements r, I occur in pronominal plurals under the forms r, fr, 
rUy luj alf ngal kc. 

The pronominal system is developed and irregular. It has 
flexioual traits, and the plural of the first person has absolute and 
relative (inclusive and exclusive) forms. The principal roots ai*e 
“ I ” en, ne, an, na\ “ Thou ” ni ; “ He,” ta^ da &c. j and m plural. 
An, na, “ I, ” is generally reduplicated, — Tel, nenu, Kar. nanUy 
Tam. nan, Mai. ni/an, Tul. ganu. In Toda and Aric. Kam. the 
root alone is used, an. (Qond nunna, Kliond anu, Kol, ing, aing), 
“Thou” is nivu, Tel., ninu^ nin, Kar, ni Tam., Mai., Tod. 
(Khond inu ; the Gond and Kol are Ultraindian, imma, um), The 
difierent languages exhibit the usual dialectic phenomena oc- 
casioned by variations in old forms and substitutions of new ones. 
Thus en seems to be the radical form of the Ist person. It is 
preserved bare in Tiduva, and recurs regularly in the pliu’al and 
possessives. In Telugu it occurs in tlie first person, ne, and the 
plural, me, is regularly formed from it. It is found in Toda with 
a prefix, one. In Tamil and Malayidam and in Karnataka it has 
been converted into an, tin, (with prefixes and postfixes, — gan, nan, 
nanu), but it is preserved in the possessive of Tamil and Malaya- 
lam, c?iadu, envo &c. Similar dialectic variations occur in the 
plurals, possessives &c. The regidar plural is formed by clianging 
the singular consonant into m. Tel. “ I, ” “ We ” mcinu\ 

“Thou” nivn, “You” wm\(riL i.s also plural), Ane. Kar. and 
Tod. “ T ” an, “We ” am; “ Thou” A. K. nin, “ You” nim, Tod. 
S. ni, P, nam, in whicii m is postlixed. Tamil, “ I nan, “AV"e” 
(inclusive) nani\ Mai. “I” ugan,‘'We” (incl.) (Gond “I” 
n ik, “ We” mak.) In the exehisivc forms the substantive plur: 1 
postfixes are used, and they are also alone used in tlie 2nd porsi n 
in the dialects which do not take m. Tam. nan “1,” nan^n^ Wc,” 
(exc,) “Thou,” miigal “irou”. Mai. ngan “I,” nian^a^ We; ni 
“Thou,” r\mgu I ‘Won.” Tul. yanii “I,” enfnilu, “AYo”; i “Thou,” 
inuA?^/z^ “You”, Karnataka has ni«w “Thou,” uicM, “ You,” uiiw 
being “ Tliou” in Telugu. 

The pronouns take the common generic possessive and directive 
postfixes. The compound and probably modern possessives of 
Tamil and Telugu {udagn, gokha) may be used with the pronouns, 

B 2 
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\thich iu these, aa in the other, dialects, also take the primitive posses- 
sive Avb &c (Tam. duj Mai. re, ra, Tul. naUf an amplification of 
the substantive form m, K^. du, na, Tel. M). In the posses- 
sive of the first person there is also a flexion of the root. Thus 
in Telugu tw-nu “I,” na or ««yoka, “my”; wcmu We, rwt or rwt- 
yoka “our”. In the objective, this possessive flexion is preserved. 
Thus, memvL ** I,” ag. ; maxm. “ me,” obj. In Telu^ the agentive 
is generally used for the objective with inanimate things. 

The third pronoun must bo considered separately. It has mas- 
culine, feminine and neuter forms. But m reality there is only 
^ne root, a, which is probably a contraction of some fuller 
archaic monosyllable.* It occurs by itself in the Kaniataka a, 
«that*’. By adding different definitive postfixes to this particle, com- 
pound pronouns are formed. The generic definitive ta^ da, du <fec 
forms the neuter form, ata, ita Toda; athu Tam. ; ada Mai. ; adu Kar. ; 
adi Telug. [flu TuL]. The definitives for human beings, van m. val 
f., form the m. and f. pronoun, amn, aval &c. save in Telugu 
and Tuluva. In Tel. vadu is He” and ame ** She” ; in Tul, 
aye is “ He”. In the common plural the », I and d of the 
singular become r. The proximate demonstrative is a curious 
idiomatic term. In general it is the masculine definitive with the 
possessive postfixed. “This” avanu<iay« Tam. (literally, “He-of’.) 
That was originally a generic def. appears from the Tam. i- 
van here,” a-t?a« there.” So Mai ; avan^ie Tel. vani. (i.o. 
■van-f"«t pronominal possessive) Tul. ayino (i. e. Aye “ he”-i- 
no, the Karn. avana (i. e. a-van-fnu the poss.) The 

remote demonstrative is the same as the thii-d personal pronoun 
neuter, i. e. there is no distinction between “ it ” and “ that”. 
The correlative locative elements are t, the proximate, and a, the 
remote. The interrogative prefix is e which occurs in Where, 
How, Why, Which, What. In the pereonal “ Who,” and in a 
few forms of some of the other interrogatives ya replaces e. 
These particles are prefixed to definitives and absolute locative 
terms (i. e. words or particles signifying “place” generally). Tam. 
A. tvan, “ Here”, a van “ There” ; evan which,” (van being 
used as in “ This,” “ That”) M. Tamil mgu, angu, engu ; Mai. 
i-vi-de, a-vi-de, e-vi-de ; Tul. tnchi, anchi ; Kar. ill), alii, elli ; 
Tel. ikkada, akkada, ekkada. It is needless to add the inter- 
rogatives as they are formed in the same way and abundant illus- 
tration has already been given of that generic power of the defini- 
tives which allows of their being employed as demonstratives, 
personatives, locatives, possessives, directives &c. 

In all the southern languages, save the Malayalam, the pro- 
noun is postfixed in a contracted form to the verb, as in the 
following examples. Some of the postfixes are also made 
honorific by slight euphonic changes. 

• It is to be remarked, however, that in the form, a, it prevails widely in other 
formations— Asiatic, African, AsondSian &c— chiefly as a prefixual definitive. 
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S. Ist 
2Qd 

3rd 

P. 1st 
2nd 
3rd 


Teh^u 

nmu vagu-ta-wtt 

nit>w vagu-tar»w 

m. vadtt vagu-ta-dM 

f. adi vagu-ta-dt 

n. ithi vagu-ta-^4t 

rntmu vagu-ta-wt# 

mini vagu-ta-rw 

wartt vagu-ta-rw 


Tamil 

S. iBt 8di>kir-B» 
8ei»kir-a» 

C Bei-kir«aft 
3rd < sei-kir^Z 
( sei-kir-iJtt 
P. 1st sei-kir-ow 
2d &eMr-irhal 
g j ( m* f. sei-kir-flrJfe^f 
( n. sei-kir-odb 


It will bo remarked that some of the postfixes are echoes not 
of the pronominal roots but of the accessory definitives, singular 
or plural. This is an example of the mode in which the connec- 
tion between the personal flexions of verbs and the pronouns in 
which they originated may be disguised and lost. 

The tense postfixes vary, as in most crude families. The pre- 
sent is sometimes used for the future. The pure assertive (pre- 
sent) is ta^ Telugu (? the 3rd pronoun) in which one of the 
elements of the Kol tanUf appears. The Miri da is probably 
the same particle, and the Singpho dai and Burman tha may 
also be related to it. In Tamil it is -kir ; in Mai. ~da. The p^^t 
particle varies euphonically to a great extent, but tu, du^ nu,ti, ni, 
ten, den, &c are common forms. It appears to bo a dative or 
possessive particle. The Naga t, and Miri ta, ka of the past are 
probably remants of a similar system. The Tamil future is 
which is also found in Miri ^a). By compounding words 
and particles, minute variations of time, and other conditions and 
relations of action, can be expressed. The agglomerative phonology 
gives the southern languages great power in this respect. Xu 
kinds of auxiliary verbs may thus be euphonically subor^nated 
and united to the principal one. 


The ethnic history of the change from a crude phonology like 
the Ultraindian and Tibetan to a harmonic one Is of so much 
interest, and the Tibeto-Ultraindian and Gangetic languages seem, 
at the first view, to be so illustrative of a spontaneous phonetic 
development, that it will be satisfactory, before proceeding further, 
to consider whether the facts which we have already passed in 
review warrant any decided inference on this subject. For it 
must be allowel as possible, that more advanced languages, by 
coming in contact with the crude Ultraindian ones, have modified 
their phonologies and produced the semblance of a gradual and 
natural development. However this may be, the postpositional 
alliance of Southern Asia admirably illustrates a change fram 
monosyllables to polly8yllable8,from intonation to inflection, from 
a barbarous and di®.cult to a soft and harmonic phonology. In 
all its languages vocables are, in general, crude, while acoessory, 
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relational or servile words or particles are very abundant. Even 
in the Mon-Chineae, or Chino-Ultraindian, alliance, many of the 
particles have been greatly diverted from tlieir primitive meaning 
and cannot now be said to have an independent existence. In 
the Biirman, the postpositional formation has not yet thrown off 
the tones, complex sounds, monosyllables, homopbons, segrega- 
tives, double words, and crude ideology of the Chino-Ultraindian 
Alliance. Many of its scrviles, and most of the component members 
of its double words, still retain their independent sense and posi- 
tion. But it has reduced the tones to two, which are merely 
differences in quantity, and do not therefore give to syllables the 
same degree of isolation which the proper tones cause. It some- 
times uses euphonic particles to connect principal words and serviles, 
it accom-plishes some ideologic changes by single letters which have 
no independent meaning, and others arc attended by a mutation 
of surds into sonants, by the reduplication or by the elision of let- 
ters. In Tibetan, homophona and monosyllables are still common, 
but there is neither tone nor accent. Dissyllables arc abundant, 
many servile particles are only used as postfixes, prefixual and 
postfixual letters have an ideologic power, of which a striking 
instance is the expression of the future by a postfixed s. Many of 
the postfixed formatives have no independent meaning. The 
Tibetan thus exhibits all, or nearly all, those characteristics of the 
formative languages which can exist without accent and harmony. 
We saw, however, that both in it and in the Burman, much of the 
ancient harshness and complexity of sound, preserved in provin- 
cial dialects of Tibet and partially also in some of the Ultraindiau 
languages, is withering away and a softer phonology growing up. 
In Uie Miri, Mikir and Garo the harmonic tendency becomes much 
more distinct. Isolated sounds no longer satisfy the car, and almost 
every substantive is rhythmically expressed by a union of two. 
In Miri the phonetic vitality shews itself in some curious traits. 
When a sexual word is added to a substantive, the first syllable of 
the latter is dropt, and in asking whether the sex is male or female 
the last syllables of the sex-words are also dropt. The numer- 
als are not the abrupt monosyllables of the Burman and Tibetan 
but mostly dissyllabic and connected by the affix ko. It is worthy 
of remark that the Miri appear to be somewhat more advanced 
phonetically than the Mikir and Garo of the Burman side of tho 
basin of tho Bharampiitra. In Bo<lo the harmonic power is con- 
siderably more developed, and in the Dhirnal and Naga a new 
ideologic trait makes its appearance in the union of tho postfixed 
pronoun with the verb. 

In all the preceding languages the pronominal agent is 
preplaced like an appcdlative one, and this is the case in the 
Dhirnal and Naga also, the postfixing of a pronoun being pleonas- 
tic. No direct explanation is therefore afforded of this new 
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phenomenon. We remark, indeed, that in the language in which 
it attains its highest degree of inflection, the Naga, the pronoun 
itself presents peculiar traits. In most of the preceding langua- 
ges the pronoun stands on the same footing with substantives 
in the formation of the plural and possessive. The plural is the 
same as the singular, or it is signifled by the accessory word used 
with substantives. The possessive also is indicated by position, 
or by the substantive particle. But in the Naga we find that the 
singular, plural and possessive pronouns are distinct words. 
That the pleonasm is not a consequence of this, however, appears 
from two facta. The first is that in the Mikir, Glaro and Kasia 
the plurals have a certain degree of independence, from the par- 
ticle being confined to the pronouns and phonetically united to 
them. In the Khamti and Siamese the singular and plural of 
the first person are separate, and it is still more remarkable that 
in the Singpho, adjacent to the Naga, the plurals of both the first 
and second persons are distinct words, and the plural of the 
third is expressed by a peculiar postfix, while the Burman 
is as simple as the Tibetan, Chinese and Anamese. The 
second fiict is, that in the Dhimal the pronoun presents, 
little variety. In this language we might be inclined to attribute 
the pleonasm to its strong harmonic tendency, but its neighbour 
the Bodo is equally hannonic and more so than the Naga. Some 
of the other languages not possessed of this feature are also har- 
monic. Thus we can find no satisfactory explanation in the 
character of the associated languages of this sudden appearance 
of a highly flexional trait. It is a further argument, although 
not a strong one, against its having been of spontaneous develop- 
ment, that in the Dhimal it does not extend to the 3rd jjerson. 

There are two classes of the pronominalised verb which suggest 
an important distinction of origin. In the first the postfix is 
simply an (*cho of the preplaced pronoun, euphonicaUy contracted 
or altered. Here the postfixed form has evidently been produced 
from the preplaced, and as the latter is still used, it follows that 
the full form not only existed previously to the contracted, but 
continued in use while the latter was gradually assuming its 
quasi-flexional character. In such an echo as the Gond \iv/r 
wunlitz^r, \wurg wunktf/r^, the postfix must be stiU felt to be pleo- 
nastic, or merely euphonic andemphatic. We cannot in this instance 
conceive that the original position of the pronoun was after the 
action word, and that, on its amalgamating with the latter and 
becoming of faint force, the origin^ full form was, for the first 
time, preplaced, because before the postfix wr or wrg coidd cease to 
bo significant, the fuU forms wur^ wurg must have been disused 
and lost. The only explanation that can be given in such a case 
is that the postfix arose out of the native euphonic genius 
of the language, or was induced by the influence of another 
language which had the habit of repeating the pronoun post- 
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ftxually, so tliat, ultimately, we must rest in the euphonic cause, 

In the second class, the pstfixed pronoun is a dinerent root or 
form from the full or prepiaced one. Here there is no room for 
the preceding explanation and we must resort to an ideolopc 
one. The postfix is the remnant of an original postplaced mil 
form which has been lost. The preplaced pronoun is a new one, 
which, in most language's, has probably been received from without. 
Althoi^h a plurality of pronouns is not an uncommon possession, 
it is not conceivable that two distinct words w ere ever used, one 
preplaced and the other postplaced, save from imitation. 

In all the cnulcr languages, the action word is substantive 
rather than verbal, and it is connected with the pronoun or other 
Biibject possessively. May not the dead personal endinj^s of verbs 
in many of the advanced languages, belong, in tlieir origin, to an 
archaic stage or basis-formation when the agent or possessor was 
postplaced? In Chinese, Barman, Tibetan, Scythic, Japanese and 
bravirian the possessor is placed first In languages that radically 
belong to this alliance the pronoun must have preceded the action 
word, and where a distinct postfix also occurs, this must have been 
derived from another formation. Amongst the languages of 
this alliance, several, as the Manchu, Mongol (save in the 
3rd person), Barman, Tibetan, Miri, Mikir, Bodo, Garo, Mala- 
yalain, are without postfixes, and, in this respect, remain closer to 
the crude monosyllabic type. Othere, as the Naga, Dhimal, Kol, 
Gond, all the S. Indian languages, (save the Mai.) and the Tur- 
kish, have postfixes, and in all, save in the Naga and a few others 
to a partial extent, they are merely echoes of the preplaced full forms, 
contracted and sometimes more or less disguised. As they chiefly 
prevail in those languages which are distinguished by harmonic 
phonologies, and in nearly all are euphonic echoes, their origin, in 
this alliance, may safely be ascribed to the love of euphony, and 
emphasis, and their extension to imitation. It is not a trait that we 
should expect to find spontaneously shewing itselfin many langua- 
ges, and it is more likely to have been derived by tho Gangetieo- 
UUraindian tongues from a highly harmonic group like the 
Dravirian or Fino-Japanesc, than to have originated close to 
the monosyllabic boundaries in such a language as the Naga, and 
been thence transmitted .to more remote and harmonic mem- 
bers of the postpositional alliance. In the more southern Indian 
languages the sartje t.ait is repeated, and the phonology is, 
at the same time, far more powerfully harmonic. In the 
Kol and the great southern harmonic family, the repetition of the 
pronoun after the verb appears as a phenomenon that might na- 
turally be produced by their great euphonic activity and rhythmic 
tendency, and if the trait be a native Indian one, it probably arose 
in one of those languages or their prototypes, and was communi- 
cated by the Dravirian formation to the Gangetico-Uilraindian. 
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To the contact of the old Indian languages we may also attribute 
a more rapid development of harmonic power in the Miri, Naga, 
Bodo, Dhimal &c., if we are not prepared to go farther and re- 
cognize in them Dravirian languages overlaid by cruder forma- 
tions. To convert the S. Indian languages into flexional ones, 
approximating to the Iranian, nothing is wanting but a higher 
intellectual organism, the linguistic activity of which would snow 
itself chiefly in raising the ideology to abstract force and form, and 
expend itself less in the mere culture of euphony. 

These observations were demanded by the importance of the 
phenomenon to which they refer. On the other prevalent ideolo- 
gic traits my remarks shall be brief. The formative system of the 
most advanced postpositional languages is found fully developed 
in the Burman and Tibetan, which possess assertive, causative, 
potential, desiderative, prohibitive, conditional, inceptive and other 
particles, generally postpositional or postfixual. The same forma- 
tives probably exist in the adjacent tranbition languages of India, 
although they have not been fully described. In the Dravirian, as 
in the Fino- Japanese, they are fully developed. The tense system is 
simple and even crude in nearly all the languages. The present and 
future are or may be represented by ihe same particle as in some 
other alliances. In general, full words are not used, servile particles 
and affixes prevailing, with occasional flexions. All these features, 
as well as the peculiar collocation and the substantival or partici- 
pial sentence-building, are found in Burman, in which also the 
germ of a harmonic phonology appears as a native element, for 
some of the traits to which attention was drawn are evidently 
not borrowed from any adjacent more advanced language. Burman 
wants only entire freedom from the tonic system, a development 
of its harmonic germ, and the traits dependent on this, such as 
the pronominal echo, to take rank with the iScYthico-Dravirian 
members of the alliance. Hie affinity between the Glangetic and 
Burmah-Tibetan groups is equally close in other respects. The 
collocation of the former is Burmah-Tibetan. Reduplication is 
much used ; postfixed particles, in some cases flexions, of direction, 
possession, tense, and mood occur. The Miri has an assertive 
postfix, and the Garo has the Tibetan assertive flexion. The 
directives are true substantives, as are roferred possessively 
to the object in Miri as in Tibetan. The qualitive being post- 
placed takes the directive or other postfix (Miri). 

The postplacing of the qualitive is a remarkable anomaly in the 
Burmah-Tibetan languages. hVom the ideologic connection bet- 
ween the possessive and qualitive, from both preceding the 
fr-ubstantive in all the other postpositional languages, as in Chinese, 
and fi'om the possessive being preplaeed oven in Burmah-Tibe- 
fan, the probability is that the position of the qualitive in that 
family is owing to an archaic Influence of the Mon-Lau formation, 
or to the Burmah-Tibetan having originally been more akin to 
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this formation than it now is. Both must have been in contact 
in western China before the Chinese formation spread so far in 
this direction. The special Tibetan traits found in several of the 
Gangetic languages need not be recapitulated here. Apart from 
the greater phonetic development, the only point in which the 
Gangetic group decidedly advances beyond the Burman and 
Tibetan is in the pronominal postfixes (Naga, Bhimal) which I 
have already discussed. 

My remarks on the characters of the purer Dravirian or S. 
Indian languages were so comparative, that it is unnecessary to 
make any adtUiions to them in this place. But some important 
points remain to be adverted to. The Tibetan and Burman on 
the one liand, and tlie polished Telugu-TamuHan on the other, 
are distinguished from the intermediate languages by a compara- 
tively high culture. The nations who speak them have arts, 
letters, literature and elaborately artificial systems of religion and 
philosophy. The intemediate non-Arian tribes are rude and 
uncultured. Wliile, therefore, the cultivated languages of the 
North and South are decidedly separated by phonology and the 
traits dependent on it, their iaeologies possess more retiuements 
in common than arc to be found in the ruder languages, b'ar 
advanced phonetically as the Dhimal is beyond tlic Burman, the 
latter is probably much more complex in its ideology. We have 
not stilficient knowledge of the Gangetic, languagi^s to pronounce 
positively on this, but, according to oiur present information, the 
Burman has affinities yith the Tamil that are wanting in the 
Bodo. As the special affinities between the B. Indian and the 
Gangetic groups are those which must determine the true ethnic 
place of the latter, we must carefully distinguish the degree of 
harmonic and agglutinative power displayed in each. In the 
fomer this power is very great, although it is now hiss free than 
in some of the ruder languages. The compounds both of roots 
with particles and of roots wdth roots are longer, more regular 
and more complex than in the latter. Tlio most harmonic of the 
Gangetic languages arc much less fluent and polysyllabic •, and the 
monosyllabic element is so strong that the phonology is curt and 
hampered compared witli the Southern. The elisions and agglu- 
tinations have also this rude characteristic that they appear, 
in general, to be arbitrar^nd merely euphonic, instead of being 
subservient to a refined ideology, as is frequently tlie case in the 
Telugu-Tainiilian group. The Tamil has not received the high 
Sanskrltic polish of the Telugu, and it probably better represents 
the archaic phonology of B. India. It is at once harsh and 
harmonic, rude and cultured, but its great agglomerative 
tendency places it at a distance from the cui’t phonologies 
of the north. Although the Tibetan and Tamulian phono- 
logies are so different that they can hardly be compared, the 
affinities botw'cen the two languages are not purely ideologic. 
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Some of the complex and harsli sounds found in Tamil are 
similar to those of the ruder Burmah-Tibetan. The re- 
petition of the final consonant, which occurs before the 
assertive postfix o in Tibetan, is used in Tamil, whenever 
a monosyllable ending in a consonant precedes a word beginning 
with a vowel. The euphonic variations of the Tibetan postfixes 
anticipate the declensions of the S. Indian &c. The tenaency to 
minute generic distinctions, evinced in the separate words for the 
young and for the male and female of several classes of animals, 
is a Burmah-Tibetan and S. E. Asian trait. The change in the 
terminal of the possessive, the feminine and neuter verbal postfixes 
of the 3rd person, some formative and other traits, are peculiar to 
S. Indian. 

After making full allowance for common traits, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that these arc mainly primordial and have no 
necessary connection with the present relative geographical posi- 
tions of the Dravirian, and Burmah-Tibetan, while the great break 
in phonetic development between the former and the latter, 
and the distinctive characters of its phonology, elementary as well 
as structural, of the quasi flexions to which it has given rise, and of 
the pronominal system, with the union between the pronoun and 
verb, the exclusive and inclusive forms and other idiomatic 
peculiarities, place it beyond doubt that the Dravirian is 
a separate and well marked formation. Its persistence in the 
Viiidya range and over all the Peninsula shews that its junction 
witli the Gangetico-XJltraindian formation must have taken 
place in the Gangetic plain or on its margin. If Dravi- 
rian tribes did not occupy that plain before an Ultraindian 
race moved into it from the eastward, the Dravirian linguistic 
formation could not have loft such deep traces in the Dhimal and 
the Bodo, nor coidd its influence have reached the Himalayan 
and i\ssam mountains and Ultraindia itself. It is probable there- 
fore, on linguistic evidence alone, that Draririans occupied the 
plain of the Ganges and all India before the present Gangetic 
tribes imported or diflused the Ultraindian and Tibetan elements 
whieli arc now found in their languages. Whether the Dravirian 
formation abruptly stopped pn the southern border of Assam 
prior to the monosyllahic era of Ultraindia, or extended along 
Ultraindia to the Malay Peninsula and the Eastern Islands, is a 
question on which some light wiU bo thrown in a subsequent 
chapter. 

It may be concluded that the Hon them languages, in their 
high phonetic power and its application to a more intellectual 
and elaborate ideology, arc at a great distance from the Tibetan 
and Barman and the languages in which their crude phonologies 
and ideologies prevail or form a considerable ingredient, — that 
the same, formation prevailed in the Gangetic basin at a remote 
C 2 
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period, — that Ultraindidns speaking languages allied to those of 
the Irawadjr basin spread into it and 3ong the sub-Himalayas, 
producing intermediate languages, — and that, in a still later era, 
Tibetans moved into the Gangctic basin and exerted a conside- 
rable influence on many of its languages. 

The Tibetan, archaic Indian, and Tibeto-Indian languages, 
when compared with the S. E. Asian group, connect themselves 
ideologically with the Burman family more closely than with the 
Chinese, Anamese, Siamese, Kambojeu and Mon. While the 
Kuki, Bodo, Naga, Mikir and Garo belong mainly to the same 
alliance, the Kasia alone appears to pass by the Burman and claim 
a relationship to the intonated languages beyond. Like them it 
is prepositional and places the object after the action. It ap- 
proaches nearer to the Mon, Kambojan, Anatn and Siamese than 
to the Chinese, agreeing with them where they differ from the 
latter. 

The postpositional alliance connects itself with the eastern or 
Chinese more closel}' than with the western or Anam-Mon mem- 
bers of the monosyllahic group. The features common to Burman 
and all the monosyllahic languages may be considered as connect- 
ing the latter archaically with llie postpositional languages and the 
partially derivative Indo-European. Those in wliich Burman 
departs from the Anam-Mon formation and ajtproaches Chinese, 
form peculiar links between the latter and the postpositional 
alliance. Chinese is thus ideologically the most central oi all the 
languages we have hitherto adverted to. 


EIIHATA IN LAST NUMBER 

Page 109 Note 2nd line from foot for -pi read yi 
„ 113 Note 17th line from foot for “ ha is used in all in 
the nast only for in the past and future ; ma is used 
in all (but) in a few instances in the past and future 
only” j read ha is used in all, in the past only, or 
in the past and future ; ma is used in all ; (but in 
a few instances in the past and future only” ;) 

119 17th line from top for Khyengs read Khy eng. 

„ 134 6th line from top, for ‘ hajan “boy,” wajan “ girl” 
read ^ wajaii “ boy,” hejaii “ girl” ’ ; and add at end 
of sentence “ and he being used for “ wife.” So also 
wflval “ man” &eval “ woman,” in which ml is a 
Dravirian element.” 

„ ,, 7th line from top for w/taread wa. 

f, 135 Ist line from top for wbal read ibal. 

„ 137 3rd line from bottom after “ languages” add “ save 
Bodo.” 
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JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION TO THE NATIVE PROVINCES ON 
JAVA IN THE YEAR 1828,* DURING THE WAR WITH 
DIPO NEGORO.* 

We passfid through two rivulets, the Kali Upaand Kali Ben- 
ning, the bridges over which had been destroyed during the war. 
Soon after we saw two images, I believe of Jain, close to the 
road, on the left hand ; they are sitting on pedestals, about 4 feet 
high, in good preservation — our guide said they had been brought 
from some temple in the vicinity, now entirely ruined, and placed 
in their present position by Sultan §epo, lately deceased. There 
are, I believe, many ancient rema’ns lying about in this neighbour- 
hood, but being covered with longjgrass and bushes, they are not visi- 
ble from the road. In one place a water-course across the road was 
€ntir( 3 ly formed of cut and sculptured stones, and several single ones 
were lying here and there. The first building is in a field on the 
right of the road, at a short distance from it, close to a dessa, 
or village, (called Chandi from the temple near it), embowered 
in trees ; this edifice rather resembles a dwelling house than a 
temple, and is in better preservation within, than any of the others ; 
the outside case is a good deal defaced and torn, but enough 
remains to shew its original beauty ; it is an oblong square, with 
only one door, in front, raised on a high basement of square stones 
wirh ornamented bordei's; on each side of the door is a window, 
ami the interior is divided into 3 apartments, with doors 
c )mninnicating. I should gue'S the size of these rooms to be about 
10 feet by Itl— there is little ornament within, the walls consist 
of plain cut stones, but the window frames are sculptured, as well as 
the tops of some niches in the wafi, which appear rather to have 
answered the purposes of ch sets, than to have been occupied by- 
figures. In this building there must have been 2 stories, for in the 
coniicG of the lower rooms vacancies are seen at regular distances, for 
the I’afters of the floor, and there is a window in front above, over 
the door, and one each over the lower windows, so that the build- 
ing seems to have contained G rooms ; the roof is formed of plain 
cut stone, in the shape of an oblong alcove, about 10 feet high 
above the walls, these appear from 30 to 35 feet high j the roof U 
still in good preservation, being less entwined and separated by 
the branches of the Banian or Waringin tree, than in the other 
buildings ; the walls are from 4 to 5 feet thick, all of solid stone j 
the door-ways and window-cases are nearly perfect, and with some 
trouble this ruin might be made habitable ; if the exterior could 
be repaired and restored, it would be an elegant house, for the 
four walls outside are literally covered with figures, niches, pilas- 
ters, arabesque borders, and other ornaments, beautifully soolp- 

* Continued from p. 157. 
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tured ; some of the figures are those of females holding a lotus or 
other large flower, and the proportion of tlieir foi ms, and grace 
of their attitudes are really striking; it is almost, impossible at first 
tight to ascribe this fine workmanship to any but European 
artists, yet by these it cannot have been performed. 

I entered the building, up a ruinous flight of steps, about 10 
or 12 in number, now broken and overgrown with exuberant 
vegetation j this staircase appears to have been ornamented by 
figures at top and bottom ; they are now too much mutilated and 
obscured by bushes, to distinguish what they rci)resente(l. 

Unlike the temples where the roofs are partly or entirely open, 
this building appears not to be frequented by bats aud other birds, 
the floor is in consequence drier and cleaner — among the rubbish 
that lay scattered on the broken flooring of the middle room, my 
foot struck against a human skull, and a little further some of the 
bones that once belonged to it were still laying, with rags of 
colored cotton, perhaps part of the wearer’s last dress ; these were 
probably the remains oi a wounded rebel or wandering mendi- 
cant, who had crawled or been brought here, to die — my native 
companion told me that such objects are frequently seen in similar 
places, and that the wild dogs had probably feasted on the rest of 
the body. I thought of Byron’s horridly beautiful lines, which 
are here literally exemplified, and the pleasure I felt in examining 
these fine ruins was for some time suspended. 

We proceeded about half a mile farther, where on tlie 
the left, or opposite side of the road, the ruin of a Temple rises 
high above the surrounding bushes, itself partly covered by the 
apreading branches of the Banian tree and other vegetation ; this 
ediBco stood on a high basement, ornamented with ribbands and 
cornices, and appears to have consisted of one large central temple 
and three smaller ones, or chapels, projecting from it, byt not 
C’ouimunicating with it ; these were opposite to the E., W. and N. 
points of the compass ; the S. projection or portico seems to have 
been occupied by the steps and door-way leading up to the princi- 
pal temple ; of this stair-case, however very little remains, and the 
opposite or N. side, has also fallen in ; the back part or interior is 
thus exposed from top to bottom, and exhibits the pinnacle or 
tower, rising from the wall of the cell, of square blocks or steps 
of stone, projecting inwards, to the height of 60 feet or more, from 
whence they seem threatening to crush those who look upwards. 
There was formerly an altar in this chapel, but only the traces of it 
remain ; the two other side temples are more perfect and contain 
several niches, from whence how'ever the statues have been 
removed, except in two or three above the door, where there are 
silting figures more or less defaced. 

Round the centre door are several empty niches, and opposite 
to it, at the back, the remains of the grand altar, now also 
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unoccupied; tlie Tumungong wlio accompanied ns, snid he recol- 
lected the figures being carried away, — it was during the English 
Government ; they probably formed part of the collections made 
by Sir S. Raffles and Mr Crawfurd — in the upper part of the 
exterior are still several small images, in niches or in relief—also 
pilasters, borders of leaves and flowers, and arches surmounted by 
a huge grinning head, faithfully represented in the plates to the 
History of Java bv Sir S. Raffl('8. 

The outside of the temple is plain, the stones of equal size, 
regularly laid on and morticed into each other ; the roof or pinna- 
cle is eight-sided, probably upwards of 40 feet high, and open at 
top — this building is full of birds, who have covered the floor &c., 
with their dung ; it is not easy to walk here, for tlie foot sinks in 
to the ancles, there is a strong sulphuric smell, and no doubt good 
saltpetre might be made of this earth. 

Attempts seem to have been made to injure and deface the 
buildings by fire, for the lower parts are much blackened and 
cracked — but their greatest enemy is the Waringin tree, which 
insinutes its roots or branches through the crevices between the 
stones, and growing stronger and larger by degrees, separates them 
from each other, destroying the connection of the sculpture and 
overshadowing parts of the edifice, as the ivy does similar ruins in 
Europe. Around the base ot the buildings, and at some distance 
from them, the ground is strewed with fragments of sculpture, 
and plain square stones that have fallen from above ; between these 
long grass, weeds and small trees have sprung up spontaneously, 
altogether making it very difficult to approach, and almost imprac- 
ticable to examine the ruins with any accuracy. In the time of 
the late Lieutenant-Governor Raffles, they werecl]^redaway ,80 that 
drawings might be made of the several temples and figures, from 
which the plates in his History of Java were afterwards engrav- 
ed. Rut this operation of clearing should be repeated annually 
at least, to have any good effect. 

I wiis obliged to leave these interesting ruins with reluctance 
after a very hasty view ; evening was coming on, the sky threaten- 
ed rain, and we had a ride of 11 miles before us, partly over a 
difficult and unfrequented road j we therefore returned to the 
Brambanan canionment and took leave of the officers, who hospi- 
tably endeavoured to detain us to dinner, — this however we declin- 
ed, and proceeded on our journey, the latter half of which was 
performed by moon-light ; we fortunately escaped the rain and 
reached Klatten in time for a late dinner, after which we soon 
retired to rest from our fatigues, having ridden about 24 miles 
during the day, besides walking. 

On enquiry it apiteared that Kulassan is only about 8 miles from 
Djocjocarta, so that we were to-day within an houEs ride of that 
native capital, but a part of the road is still considered unsafe, 
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being at times iufi'Sted with wainlering partisans of tlie insurgents, 
who attack travellers, if single, or in small parties, 

Klatterif 22nd July — Still somewhat weary and stiff from yes- 
terday's ride and clambering over the ruins. I went early in 
the morning to look for a good bathing place, to refresh myself 
by a cold bath, but could find none. There are two small rivers 
near us, but both shallow, full of large stones and rocks, one is 
used to bathe the horses, and the other is frequented by diseased 
beggars, so that I was disappointed. 

In the afternoon, while dining with the commandant, a letter 
was brought me from the Resident, proposing to me to join liim 
to-morrow afteinoou at Kalitan, where he is to pass on his way to 
Buyulalij from whence he will proceed on horse-back, the day 
after, to visit several Hentings on the cross road between that 
place and this, where he is to arrive in the course of tlie day after 
tu-morrow, and return from hence to Solo. 

KlattcHf 2>h'd July — According to the Resident’s invitation, I 
should have gone to-day to join him at Kulitin, and proceeded in 
his carriage to Buyulali to pass the night ; on further enquiry hau- 
cver I gave up this [)lan, as I should have bad to travel (j hours 
in a tandu to reach Kalitan, and pass the greater part of to-mor- 
row on horse-back, through bad cross roads, causing me fresh 
fatigues, that would probably be ill-repaid by the sight of the field 
fortifications which arc the object oi the Colonel’s tour. 1 was 
further induced to await him here to-morrow, from the threatening 
appearance of the weather, to which one is exposed in a tainlu. 
This conveyance, more singular than easy or elegant, consists of a 
frame of bambu, tq which a mat is slung longitudinally — on this 
mat the traveller sits, or rather lies doable, his feet resting on a 
smaller bambu which crosses the legs or stand of the machine — 
a kind of shed is raised above it, of palm leaves or straw to kc'q) 
off the sun and rain, but this shelter is far from perfect — the 
machine is carried on the shoulders of 2, 3, or 4 men, who move 
at a small trot, which communicates an uneasy motion to the 
traveller, especially if not used to it — they stop to rest now and 
then, which makes this mode of travelling tedious ; the distance 
Kalitan is only a few miles, which I should have been 5 or 3 
hours in performing. I therefore wrote to the Resident that I 
would await his coming here to-morrow, instead of joining him on 
the road and accompanying him in the circuitous and fatiguing 
ride from one temporary fortification to the other. 

An officer arrived from Djocjocarta, reports that there are 430 
sick military in the hospital there, most of whom are Europeans, 
and that the average of deaths at present among them is 5 or G 
daily ; this is the case at other places also, near the theatre of war. 
What a dreadful waste of human life ! if it were on this account 
only, how sincerely ought we pray for the close of these unhappy 
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disturbances — it is calculated that every European soldier who 
dies here has cost Government £100, but this, morally consider- 
ed, is the smallest part of the loss. 

It is said that there are, or have been at one time during this 
war, nearly 30,000 men under arms on our side, and in the pay of 
government, the greatest part of whom however consist of native 
troops, and auxiliaries from different islands in the Archipelago — ■ 
of an expedition of 3,300 men from Holland in 1827, more than 
half are supposed to have died already, and the remainder are 
mostly in the hospitals. 

Klatten^ 2ith July — Before breakfast walked to the Javanese 
village, or dessa Klatten, and paid an early visit to the chief; his 
house, and the whole village nearly, had been burnt and destroy- 
ed by the j^isurgerils in 1825. It now consists of small thatched 
huts, containing as he told us about 80 families only — many of its 
former inhabitants have fallen in the war, and others arc wandering 
about as vagabonds or rebels, afraid or unwilling to return to 
tlieir former habitations ; this may be considered as applicable to 
the greater number of villages throughout the districts which are 
or have been the seat of disturbance. The village is prettily 
situated on a gentle eminence, on the bank of a small stream, and 
sliad(>d as iisnal by numerous cocoanut and fruit trees, giving each 
village, at a distance, the appearance of a grove, through which the 
native buildings are hardly perceptible; this village was not at all 
fortified against attack, as (hey are on Sumatra ; it was not usual 
in former times, when peace prevailed, but this happy security 
cxi.-'ts no longer. 

The Resident arrived in the forenoon from Buyulali, by a cross- 
road, having been G hours on hoi'se-back; dtifing which he bad 
ir)specled 3 Bentings or field stockades; ho invited me to go with 
him* to-morrow to sec another 8 or 9 miles off. 

This evening the moon, whicdi is near the full, being covered 
by clouds, the neighbourhood resounded with the natives beating 
in their rice-mortars, to cure the illness under which she suffers, 
according to their superstitious notions. 

Klatten, 2oth July — Started at • past 5 this morning, on horse- 
back, with the Resident and some others, for the Renting at Pichi- 
nan. Our route was at first by the high road and towards Djoejo, 
which I had tiavcllcd towards Brambunan on the 21st instant, for 
about 6 miles; we then turned ofi‘to the right through the rice- 
fields at a place called Trankisan, and proceeded in a if. Westerly 
direction towards the great Volcano or Gunong Merapi. 

The country around this road appeared neaiTy deseited; and not 
to have been cultivated for 2 or 3 years at least. We had not 
proceeded far through the fields, before we came to what is called 
the Zand Zee (Sea of Sand) ; this is an effect of the last explosion of 
the Merapi in 1823, when a vast stream of volcanic mud and 
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stones descended to the plain, and scatUred itself for many miles 
around, covering the fields of rice, overthi owing the huts of the 
natives, trees, bridge^, and filling up the beds of the rivulets, as 
before remarked. The moisture having subsided, what remains is 
now a layer of blackish sand intermixed with pebbles and large 
stones still black from the effects of the fire ; in some places this 
“ sea of sand” is narrow and appears to have filled up the bed of a 
river, ravine or hollow space between high grounds, in others it ex- 
tends over a breadth of perhaps half a mile, and is so thickly strewn 
with immense stones, that it is difficult to make your w'ay through 
it ; the force must have been very great to propel these ponder- 
ous masses so far—the ground thus covered must be lost to agri- 
culture for many years, and much labor will be reqiiired to make 
it fit for cultivation again — the allang or other rank weeds mean- 
while grow up luxuriantly, and impart a peculiar air of desolation, 
as they wave in the wind ; the hand of nature and that of war have 
h re combined to devastate the scene; the villages that were partly 
destroyed and diminished in population by the effect of the 
explosion in 1823, were 2 years afterwards burnt and plundered 
and their inhabitants scattered by the war. All this part of the 
country submitted to the rebels in the commencement, and many 
of its former irdiabitants are said to be still with ihem, or formed 
into petty bands of robbers on their own account ; many more 
have already fallen, others have fled to the government districts, 
and settled there in one w^ay or other. We passed over many 
spots in which the traces of human habitation were still discover- 
able, but which are now deserted— -cocoanut trees without their 
leafy crowus, which have been cut off for the edible substance they 
contain, other fruit trees lopped to the stems, which are still black- 
ened by fire, hollowed stones in which the inhabitants pounded 
their rice, remains of fences of live bamboo and other useful 
plants, stems of plantains and pine-apples, spaces marked out by 
rows of stones, where once the fronts of houses stood, — all these 
bore witness that this tract of country was once well-peopled and 
cultivated; now it is quite the reverse; after leaving the high 
road, we scarcely saw an individual, except some miserable md 
women here and there, selling betel and tobacco &c,, by the road- 
side ; every man we met was well-armed, the musket and spear 
have succeeded to the plough and hoe, industry has fled with 
tranquillity. 

We had to cross many shallow streams of water which proceed 
from the Merapi, and have cut channels for themselves tlirough 
this sandy tract. Some rivers have been filled up, and new ones 
formed in many parts, since the explosion, about five years ago. 

After a ride of about two hours and a half at an easy rate, we 
arrived at the Benting or Stockade of Pichinan ; it is occupied by 
the troops of the Emperor, under the command of the Prince Ario 
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Matarain, wlio ia considered one of the bravest and most trust- 
worthy of the Solo Commandera ; he received the Resident with 
militai*y honors as well as he could, the garrison being under arms, 
drums and fifes playing <fec. ; the» is an European officer station- 
ed here with 2 non-com missioned officers of artillery, for the 
management of the battery, which is mounted with two iron 2- 
•pounders, and two brass neld pieces (of 2 lbs. I believe) ; these 
Europeans, one would think, must lead a melancholy life, shut up 
in this way, among so many natives, and without any resource to 
pass the time ; the Lieutenant^ how^ever seemed to indicate the 
contraiy, for his tongue w as rattling away in a dialect of his own, 
combined of German, Dutch and French, the whole time we were 
together ; perliaps he was resolved to give it a holiday, and make 
the most of this opportunity ofhaving European listeners, which 
can seldom happen . 

This Denting or Htockade, being a good specimen of these field 
forts, I wdll briefly describe it here. — A. square, oblong or irregular 
sided spot of ground, according to local circumstances, is marked 
oil’ outside of which a ditch is dug, and filled with water, if pro* 
curable, if not, with borangs or pointed bambus, stuck obliquely 
iu the ground, to wound the feet of an advancing enemy ; behind 
this ditch palisades of cocoaniit or other trees arc fixed deeply 
and firndy in the ground, in an upright position, close toge- 
ther ; above 8 feet high above the surface, behind this rampart, 
18 a bank of earth about 2 feet high, lined also witii trunks of 
smaller trees, on which the garrison stand to lire with small arms ; 
at tw o corners are raised regular bastions of earth and palisades, 
projecting from the body of the stockade, and mounted with 
fieavy guns, which can oe wheeled round, on platforms of split 
hamhu, so as to command 2 sides of the wall, and a range of the 
country round j the other two corners are likewise provided with 
raised mounds, within the wall of the stockade, iu which the 
2 field-pieces are placed. The space within is occupied by the 
commandant's quarters, guard-house, magazine, all of hamhu, 
thatched with allang, which is very combustible, and exposes this 
kind of building to gi’eat danger from fire. I was glad to see a 
powder magazine building, of brick only ; outside of the walls is 
an assemblage of huts, where the soldiers and their families live, 
where the horses are kept, victuals dressed, &c. After shewing us 
round his Fort, the prince gave us a substantial dejeuner a la, 
fourchette, to which our ride enabled us to do justice, and wiiicb 
concluded with a glass of wine and a cigar. W e afterwwds set 
out on our return by the same road, accompanied by the prince 
and the German Lieutenant, who was an amusing companion, and 
arrived again at Klatten about J past 1. Being somewhat fati- 
gued, 1 tried to refresh myself by a meridienne before the hour of 
dinner, but either my being unaccustomed to the indulgence, or 
D 2 
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at present too much heated with the ride and the sun, prevented 
my enjoying “ tired nature’s sweet restorer, babny sleep, till my 
usual nour at niglit. 

26/A Juh/, Klatten to SurahaHa — About 4 o’clock this morning 
I very reluctardly left my bambu couch, at the stentorian call of 
one of the party, and prepared to return to Surakarta, with the 
Eesident and his suite j it was fortunately moon-light, which enabled 
us to sec our road though not to distinguish objects at a distance. 
We rode on horseback at a gentle pace, the first 8 or 10 miles, to 
Dilangoe, where we found the Resident’s carriage and horses, 
that had been sent over night from Solo ; while these were pre- 
paring with the usual Javanese slowness, w^e entered the stockade 
and took a cup of coffee, which the commanding officer kindly set 
before us, with bread, eggs, Ac. 

The stockade of Dilangoe is much smaller and not so well-built 
as that we saw yesterday; it must however be remarked, that 
the latter has been five months in building, and is not yet finished. 

The country along the road towards Surakarta, offers a pleasing 
contrast to that over which we rode yesterday morning ; the fields 
are all in different stages of cultivation, from the seedling padi 
to the crops nearly ripe; ploughing for a second crop very general. 
Very little ground apparently occupied with other crops than 
rice — here and there some kachang or beans, katela or manioc Ac, 
no allang to be seen. How fertile and highly productive this coun- 
try must be in times of peace and industry ! Even the grumbling 
farmers of England would surely be satis&d with two crops every 
year, each returning on an average sixty, eighty to a hundi*ed 
fold; this is the produce of the fertile plains of Java, wherever 
water can be procured in sufficient quantity to irrigate the fields, 
fallow years and manuring are unknown to the Javanese agricul- 
turist ; on the other hand he has a high rent to pay, from J to ^ 
of the produce to his landlord, besides feudal services to the 
sovereign from time to time. 

One of the bridges on the road was repairing, so that the car- 
riage could not pass — had the river been deep, this would have been 
a mlemina, fortunately however the stream was shallow, and the 
carriage descemded the bank by the side of the bridge, and was 
dragged by the six ponies through the water, and in a gallop up 
the opposite bank — we have previously descended and walkea 
across the bridge 

Arrived at the Residency .at \ past 8 to breakfast. 

27/A f/k/y, Surakarta — This morning Prince Poroboyo came to 
invite the Resident to an evening party at his house, to celebrate 
his birth-day, and also the late nuptials of his relation, the Radin 
Ayu Husina before mentioned. 

We proceeded to the Kraton accordingly at about half-past six 
and found a numerous assemblage of native chiefs, officers, and 
inhabilauts of Solo, as well as His Highness the Susunan, who this 
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evening had added to his usual decorations, two Dutch orders of 
knighthood, one suspendedto the other on the breastof his coat. The 
honor of his presence seemed rather a bar to the gaiety of the party, 
for the princes and chiefs are obliged to sit sUont and stiff, when 
he is present ; he is njt popular either with them or Europeans, 
which is not to be wondered at, when his character and conduct is 
known. Duiing the course of this evening he behaved with ^eat 
impoliteness, lounging at full length on a sofa at the centre of the 
room, turning his back to the Eesident’s lady, who sat at the aide 
of the sofa, and seldom condescending to speak to any one ; he was 
attended, as is his custom, by a numerous train, among whom were 
many brothers, uncles, cousins and nephews, very young men and 
boys, in the Dutch military uniform, with Major^s and Colonel’s 
epaidettes, — these bring him the siii box, spitting pot, fan, &c. and 
carry his sword and hat; one of them was summoned to pull off 
His Highness’s shoes and shampu his royal feet ! These things 
struck me as very inconsistent with the respect exacted by the 
Dutch from the native authorities, and rather calculated to bring 
contempt on the distinctive marks which are, or ought to be, the 
rewards of military merit. I suppose he has been tacitly allowed 
to confer these epaulettes so liberally on all his relatives and de- 
pendents, .until it has become difficult to put a stop to it without 
unpleasant effects and during this war it might be impolitic. 

There was a band of European, and one of native music, but no 
dancing, there being no ladies present but those of our own party, 
4 in number. I fear, the evening therefore passed very heavily with 
them. The Javanese ladies did not make their appearance — they 
were assembled in a large room behind the hall where we were, 
and we went to pay our respects to them there ; among them was 
the young bride, who with her family has been 8ta}ing 2 or 3 
days at Prince Poroboyo’s, according to Javanese custom — they 
'were seated as usual, on the floor, in a double row or semi-circle, 
with their arms and necks bare as well as their feet, jewels and 
flowers in their hair, the whole carpet indeed was strewed with 
flowers, whose strong scent added to that of the dupa or incense, 
which they burn continually, and the scented oils they use on their 
persons, was nearly overpowering in a close warm apartment 
filled with their numerous %fteiidants. 

The entertainment might rather be called a late dinner than a 
supper, for it was not nine o’clock when we went to table; — in this 
respect we were fortunate, for it was the sooner over. The table was 
covered as usual with viands of all kinds at once — flesh, fish and 
fowl, vegetables and soup, pastry and sweetmeats, rice, in all its 
variities of dressing, fruit in quantities, curries and other native 
dish ad infinitum ; it would be almost impossible at these feasts, to 
find on the table a vacant space large enough for a plate, their idea 
of a good meal is in the abundance with which the table is covered; 
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with regard to the cookery they are not pariicuiar, Momieur Ihle 
would never have made his fortune or had liis Iransceudant talents 
duly appreciated, at the Court of Java. 

JDuring the dinner, the native and European bands played 
alternately, atid sometimes together, which was anything but 
musical; we should have been at a loss to say what they were play- 
ing. Wc were obliged to drink some toasts, of course, but fortunate- 
ly not so many as usual — among others the resident proposed the 
health of the whole court of Surakarta and the princes attached 
to it, which was answered by the Siisunan’s giving that of the 
residency of Surakarta, and the European gentlemen belonging 
thereto; one of tlio company proposed a toast, tlie descendants of 
Adam, which amused our Javanese friends greatly ; the prince, our 
host, gallantly proposed a bumper to the health of the European 
ladies and native jirincesses of Surakarta. We rose from table 
after a session of about an hour and a half, which I thought very 
tedious, having dined already at 5, and of course finding it impos- 
sible to eat; even the claret and water I was obliged to drink to the 
toasts, and in compliment to my Javanese acquaintance, was very 
disagreeable to me, and experience has taught me that after a late 
dinner it is better neither to drink wine nor eat anything. 

There was no card playing, as usual on these occasio is, and 
though the dancing girls were in attendance, they did not perform, 
perhaps because there wore European ladies present ; there was 
therefore no other pastime than eating, drinking, smoking and 
talking, which with Javanese companions is not very amusing; I 
was therefore not sorry when the resident motioned to depart, 
and I found it was only about eleven. 

One pretty custom at these parties I have not yet noticed — 
garlands of melati, ohainpaka, and other scented flowei’s are 
handed round, on silver salvers, to the guests, who hang them 
round their necks, or fasten them to some part of their dress ; these 
numerous walking nosegays diffuse a sweet smell around, which 
is not without its use, as it tends to overpower the effluvia of the 
Siri. 

28^/t Jul^f Surakarta — I was invited to breakflist this morning 
at Prince Mangko Negoro’s, it being his birth-day, according to 
the Javanese calculation (by market weeks of 5 days) ; it is kept 
once in every 35 days, or more than ten times a year. 

We proceeded to the Prince’s Dalam or Palace, between 8 and 
9, and were received by himself and his sons, grandsons and other 
relatives, all in the military costume of the Netherlands, some in 
the cavalry dress, with spurs half a foot long; the Pangvrang him- 
self wears a kind of staff uniform constantly, — at least I never see 
him in any other dress, while the other princes wear the Javanese 
and European dress indiscriminately. 

A body of the prince’s infantry, about 200 strong, were under 
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arms in the court, before the great Pendopo, and went through 
the manual exercise j they performed the several evolutions, accord- 
ing to the opinions of the commandant, who was present, with 
precision and activity, and as far as 1 could judge, they handled 
their muskets very well, presenting a regular, unbroken line— 
the same officer informed me that these troops are considered, 
among the auxiliaries employed by the N iherlands government, 
as second only to those of Sumanap and Madura, they are com- 
manded by their own officers, relatives and dependents of Mangko 
Negoro ; the word of command is given in Dutch. 

The breakfast was as usual a most solid one, not consisting of tea 
and bread and butter with an egg or two as in Europe, but of a 
great variety of dishes of meat, poultry, vegetables, pastry, &c. 
The first attack was made upon the soup, of which there were 
2 or 3 kinds — among these the favorite bird^s nest soup, which waa 
excellent, and contained a most liberal allowance of the white 
nests, procured from caves in the prince’s own territories j if its cost 
were estimated at the value of the nests among the Chinese, this 
soup would be at least twice as dear as turtle. There was wine on 
the table, and tea and cefi’ee were served round. 

After breakfast we were entertained with the Gamelang 
Salindro, or Javanese band. That of Mangko Negoro I think the 
handsomest I have yet seen, it consists of 33 performeis, which is 
more than the Orchcslra of many respectable Theatres in Europe, 
containij; the wooden stands on which the various instruments are 
placed, are handsomely carved, gilt and painted, mostly a bright 
Vermillion colour; it occupies one side of the Pendopo, on thefloo?’, 
where the performers are seated on mats, in a double file — this 
band is composed and the instruments were made by the Prince’s 
own people-— if it were to be bought, the expence would per- 
haps be jBoOO or upwards, and to maintain the 33 performers 
Mould cost at last j£250 a year at thi? lowest wages. The music is 
always in a minor key, and at a little distance the sound is not 
uii pleasing, though very monotonous. From time to time the mu- 
sic was accompanied by the songs and dances of the Rongengs, 
of which there were five present; one pretty little girl, whose age, 

I think, could not be above 8, but probably less, was the great 
attraction; she was apparently very expert in the measured move- 
ments of this singular mode of dancing, and her little arms, feet 
and fingers displayed (great flexibility, as well as perfect symme- 
try — when she opened her mouth wide, however, as the high 
tones of Javanese singing require, it was disgusting to see her 
little teeth and tongue already disfigured by filing, and the use 
of siri ; before and after each performance, the dancers perform 
the Salam to the Prince and the company, coming and retiring, 
as usual, on their heels and knees, till they are (or are supposed 
to be) out of hjs sight ; these dancers were ornamented with 
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girdles, bracelets, breast-plates, and ear-rings if gold, and wreaths 
or bouquets in their hair, of gold and diamc nds ; their dresses 
were of a colored silk, with a long scarf round the waist, the ends 
of which hang on each side, and are used to heighten the grace 
or the coquetry of the various attitudes in the dance ; their arms 
and necks are baie, and as well as their faces, covered with a 
cosmetic powder cf a pale yellow colour. The Prince told us that 
he had bought the little girl above notic(‘d, when a child, for 10 
Spanish dollars I She has Tost both her parents. 

I am told there are altogether about 1,000 of Mangko Negoro’s 
men now in the employ and pay of Government, of whom nearly 
two-thirds are armed with muskets, the rest are spearsmen, and 
irregular Iroopers; the latter are chiefly employed as messengers, 
to carry letters and orders, and escort Government property on 
the road &c. Besides these, the old Prince has about 250 infantry 
and cavalry quartered in his palace at Surakarta, some of whom 
occasionally assist in ttie garrison duty of the Fort, and escort the 
the Resident when travelling through the district. There were 
2 small field-pieces standing in a corner of the Passeerbaan, or 
square court before the palace, with the proper number of artillery 
men in uniform — they were not fired, however ; the old Prince 
told me that he formerly fired, on these birth-day occasions, either 
some vollies of musketry or a salute of cannon, hut that since 
these disturbances be has preferred saving his gunpowder for 
the use of his troops in the field, very judiciously, as I replied. 

Surakarta^ 2dth July — This morning the Resident received 
the report that a public robbery had been committed by the 
Tumumgung or native chief of Serang, a place to the N. of this, 
on the frontier of Semarang district, but within the native terri* 
ries — the person robbed is a Moorish pedlar, or travelling mer- 
chant, with whom tlie Tumumgung had before dealings, and 
the principal property taken from him consisted in jewellery to a 
large amount, which the chief himself had commissioned him to 
procure, but took this mode of obtaining them at a cheap rate — 
be sent the merchant away under some pretext with his goods, 
but at a short distance from (he place he was attacked by a party 
of armed men, at the head of whom was a son or nephew of the 
chief, who plundered him of every thing, and let him go. Of 
the property stolen, some was iound in the Tumungung’s house, 
as well as two or three of the robbers, who being seized and ques- 
tioned, confessed the whole. This led to the arrest of the chief 
himself by the nearest European authority — this circumstance may 
serve as a specimen of the conductor the Javanese regents or 
local chiefs under the native government. Colonel N. being ill of 
a fever, desired his Secretary to proceed to the spot without delay, 
to establish another chief, who was immediately appointed, and 
to make further enquiry into the business. 
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In the evening the Resident of Djocjokarta, who returns thither 
tomorrow morning, asked me to accompany him and stay a few 
days there, which I accepted, not having seen that place yet. 

dOth Julyt Surakarta to I),ocjoharta. — Having hastily packed 
some linen and other requisites for a few days last night, I w'as 
awakened this morning at ^ past 4 by the Resident of Djocjokar- 
ta, to set off with him for that place, which we did in a carriage 
at 5, by moon-light ; it was a cool and pleasant morning, and the 
first part of the road was in pretty good condition. At day-light 
howevei’, we found one of the carriage springs at the back was 
broken, no doubt from its being so heavy, and now and then jump- 
ing about from the inequalities in the road. At Kalitan, the first 
station where we changed horses, w'e got the broken spring mend- 
ed with bambu and rattans, with which the Javan se can mend or 
make almost every thing, but this detained us nearly half an hour ; 
we then went on to the next station, Dilangoe, but here by some 
accident, or mistake of the Post-master at Solo, there were no 
horses to take us on to Klatten, as we had expected ; this was a 
sore disappointment to me, as it became necessary to go on horse- 
back to Djocjokarta, a distance of 28 miles, whereas I had 
calculated on sitting in the carriage 9 miles further to Klatten, 
which w ould have left only 19 to ride ; besides this, there was no 
horse for me at Dilangoe, that which was intended for me having 
been sent on to Klatten to wait our arrival there. I thought of 
remaining at Dilangoe till it could be sent back from thence, but 
then I should have had to proceed alone, and the party would 
have had to wait for me at Klatten ; in this dilemma the officer 
commanding the Renting of Dilangoe kindly ottered me the loan 
of his horse, though tired with a journey he had performed the 
day before. I accepted this offer, though rather averse to riding 
strange horses, with gladness, to avoid delaying the paity ; while 
the horses w ere getting ready we took a cup of coffee sans lait, 
prepared for us by the commandanl^s lady. 

This detention, and that of the broken spring, cost us at least 
an hour of the morning, so that it was 8 o’clock when we pro- 
ceeded on our journey from Dilangoe and beginning to grow 
warm ; we therefore walked the horses to Klatten, which we 
reached about 10. Here we found the hospitable Commandant 
S. and his officers just sat down to breakfast, having waited an 
hour for the Resident and his party, whom they at length gave 
up for this day. We partook -of their meal, and rested ourselves 
till about noon, when wc again set out on horseback for Bram- 
banan. I gave the horse of the Commandant at Dilangee into 
the charge of a friend at Klatten, to have him fed and returned 
to his owner, to whom I addressed a note of thanks for his polite 
assistance. 

At a short distance beyond Klatten, we perceived a most of- 
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fensive emrll, which proved to proceed from a hurniin body, 
lying in the rico-liclds near the roadside, almost without clothing, 
and in a state of putrefaction; this was mo>t likely one of the 
wretched, diseased beggars, who are to be seen everywhere in 
these (iistricLs, who had crawled there, and died unassisted and 
uncared for. I wished to stop, and have the corpse decently 
buried, or at least some people placed there to do it, but these 
sights are no novelty now and my companions passed it without 
a remark, except that the smell was very annoying. 

We arrived at Brambanan cantonment about 2 o’clock, where 
w'e found only one ofReer, who gave us some tea, which was very 
refreshing after the ride through the heat; we sat about half an 
hour with him, and then rcinonnted our horses; we stopped a 
short time at the stockade of Knlassen, near the ruined temple, 
and again at that of Bantoehin, 2 miles from Djoejokarta; here 
we found a number of the Princes and Chiefs of Djoejokarta, 
who came to welcome the Resident on his return, so that we 
formed a large party of cavalry, (irregular cavalry indeed,) as we 
approached the capital. 

Between Knlassen and Bantoelaii, a distance of about 5 miles, 
we met not a single person on the road, except a party of about 30 
men and women going to buy rice ; the natives in small parties 
are still afraid of passing along the high road in this neighbour- 
hood. The Resident pointed me out one large village on each side 
of the road now deserteil, and which is said to be still from time to 
time the temporary abode of predatory bands, who watch the op- 
portunity to attack and murder travellers who are not well defend- 
ed ; this is one of the disastrous effects of the war, and it will 
continue, I fear, long after its cause shall cease, especially in un- 
frequented parts of the country. 

The road we travelled was the same described on the 21st 
instant, when 1 visited the ruins, I shall therefore only remark, 
that after leaving Brambanan, the scene became more and more 
wild and uncultivated, the approach to Djoejokarta at some dis- 
tance is a perfect jungle, the villages arc burnt and uninhabited, 
the bridges on the road utterly destroyed, and we had to ford the 
mmy shallow streams that cross it. The road in some places is 
hollowed out by the passage of the water over it; large bushes 
of allang or wild grass and other weeds grow around luxuriantly, 
but no other vegetation is to be seen till very near to Djoejokarta, 
w'here they have commenced ploughing and planting a few fields 
again. 

We ai rived at the fort, in which the residency house at present 
stands, at 5 o’clock. I was heartily tired, and as the Resident 
told me we should not dine till 8, I undressed myself and laid 
down, in order to rest a bttle, btit found it impossible to sleep, 
being too much fatigued and heated ; we had been 12 hours ou 
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the roafl, principally in the heat of the day, and travelled 42 
miles, 14 in the carriage and 28 on horse-back,— a good deal for 
a tropical climate, when unaccustomed to it. 

Djocjokartay Isi — I accompartied the Resident this 

morning to pay a visit to the young Sultan in the Kraton. We 
proceeded thither in the state carriage, which is a clumsy, old- 
fashioned, but withal gaudy vehicle, something like those seen in 
old pictures, and probably half a century old, painted yellow 
without, and lined with yellow (the royal color) within, with a 
profusion of tawdry gilding, something the worse for wear. It was 
drawn of course by 4 hoi-ses; the coachman, a half-caste, had 
on a scarlet coat, and most imposing cocked hat — in another car- 
riage behind was the interpreter, and some native dragoons preced- 
ed and followed us — this is the remains of the shew, which in for- 
mer times was considered very important on similar occasions, and 
was carried much further than now. 

The Passeerbiian, Aliin-alun, or open court before the Kraton, 
appeared to me nearly as large, but the Banian trees with which 
it is planted, not so handsome, as they are at Solo ; the interior of 
the Kraton is in a dirty neglected state, in want of repair in many 
places, and bearing the marks of poverty and decay. In several 
parts of these royal palaces, are small Passars for the sale of fruit, 
vegetables, cakes, tobacco, betel &c. to the followers of the Court, 
and here the ground is strewed with rotting leave?, and litter of 
various kinds, producing a bad smell and unsightly appearance. 

We left the carriage, as usual, at the Sitingil or principal fronf 
entrance, and walked tfuoiigh several walled courts and passages, 
towards the great Pendopo or Royal Hall of Audience ; this had 
evidently been handsome in days of old, at least as far as carved 
work, gilding and bright color could make it — of carving and 
gilding indeed there was a profession, but the latter was much 
tarnished, and the whole wanted a thorough cleaning j against 
the woo«Ien pillars were suspended European mirrors and 
pier glasses, with shades for candles, but the stone floor was 
without carpeting, or even matting, except a small piece of rattan 
mat before the throne ; this is a silver stool (dampar) with a 
velvet cushion on it, dirty as the rest, on the right side a smaller 
stool of the same kind, with the royal betel-tray and its appen- 
dages of silver gilt, covered with a patch-work cloth— on the left 
side an old fashioned rattan-chair stood for the Resident, and 
rows of other chairs stood in right lines at each side. The 
Sultan is a boy of about 9 years, with a rather handsome face, 
and large intelligent eyes, rakher of a dark complexion ; when we 
arrived at the Pendopo he was not there, but came out of the 
inner apartment, carried on the back of one of the Princes, like a 
mere child, which in fact he seems to be, in all but age. Of course 
there could not be much form observed in our salutations— he 
E 2 
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cannot speak a word of Malay, which is the univei'sal medium 
of conversation between Europeans and Javanese ; he could not 
therefore answer our inquiries, otherwise than by a nod or a smile. 
The Resident took his hand and walked with him up the Pen- 
dopo to the throne, where they seated themselves, and the Princes, 
the interpreter and myself did the same on the chairs that were 
arranged on each side ; a whole crowd of women, principally what 
the French call d^un certain age, and badly dressed, followed the 
young monarch, and seated theinelves on the ground behind and 
beside his stool — some of these bore arms, being the guard of the 
interior ; fowling pieces in cloth cases, swords, crisses and speam, 
all sheathed and covered with cloth; slippers, fans, boxes, a silver 
basin and water jug, with several other requisites too tedious to 
mention.” The Sultan was dressed in a long Kabaya, or morning 
gown, of crimson silk, flowered, under which he wore awhitebadju 
or vest, clasped at the throat and down the middle with diamond 
buttons, and the sarong or petticoat, which was quite loose, and 
shewed his l)are legs under its folds, on his head a white batik or 
painted handkerchief. — He sat a few minutes quietly enough on the 
throne, but soon began to get tired of this, and amused himself 
by playing with the Resident's cocked-hat, and pulling at the 
buttons and embroidery of his uniform, w'hich he had not seen 
before: — jiresently an old table was brought, and placed close 
before the seats of the Sultan and the Resident ; this was covered 
with a coarse cotton cloth and various fruits, sweetmeats and tea 
*were placed upon it by the attendants, who made a salara every 
time they approached with the dishes &c. The young Prince was 
apparently hungry, for he began to attack the fruit and cakes 
before they were all arranged on the table, and without troubling 
himself about the Resident and the rest of the party, to whom 
lea &c. was then offered by the chiefs present — among these were 
the two guardians, one of whom is the brother of the late old 
Sultan, who was deposed by the English in 1812, banished by 
the Dutch to Amboyna in 181(5, and reinstated in 1826, in the 
hope of terminating the troubles by his influence. — This hope was 
disappointed and in one respect the recall of the old Sultan 
produced rather an unfavorable change in tlie state of affairs, for 
it disgusted the brave chief Sosro di Logo, who had been fighting 
against the rebels for us and the young Sultan, but went over to 
them when the old one was reinstated, and became leader of the 
insurgents in the interior of Rembang, where the Dutch troops 
suffuied greatly— he is still among the rebels and attempts to 
bring him back have hitherto failed. 

The Ollier guardian is a son of the old Sultan, and great uncle 
of the present. These are the third pair of Guardians that have 
been apjioiuted — the two first are now leaders of the rebels, and 
their successors w’ere waylaid and murdered by them in July 1826. 
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The Sultan continued eating fruit and sweetmeats, without 
ceasing, from time to time lounging over the table, laying his 
legs and then sitting upon it, reaching over to take an orange or 
plantain that struck his fancy, and throwing the peeling around 
him, without troubling himself where it fell, even the Resident 
had a share of it — in short, he is evidently a spoiled child, to 
whom nothing has been taught, not even the common decencies 
of life, or the forms even of Javanese society. He seems never 
to be checked or controuled by his guardians or the other chiefs, 
all of whom pay him the same awkward respect and homage as 
they would were he of a^e— this is prescribed by Javanese cusiom, 
hut if the Sultan, being thus early accustomed to the uncontrouled 
gratification of every caprice, should hereafter turn out a wanton 
tyrant, it will be a matter of regret, but not of wonder. He seems 
to be endowed with good nature, quickness and intelligence, and 
with proper tuition, he might doubtless become fitted tor his 
dignity, but at present he rather disgraces it — the son of a minor 
chief would behave more decorously. 

While the table was uncovering, he helped himself again from 
various dishes, and snatched an orange from the last plate as 
it was carried away past him. 

We proceeded afterwards to visit the Sultanas in their 
apartments, which are all separate, and the young prince accom- 
panied us. We saw the llatu Mas and then Ratu Kenchono 
(Golden), both widows of the deceased old Sultan, and who had 
accompanied him in his banishment to Amboyna; the latter is a 
woman of a violent, determined character, and is said to have 
been the only person in Java of whom Marshal Daendals, 
himself the terror of others, stood a little in awe — there is nothing 
very remarkable in her person or manners. She sat with us on 
the floor or rather the raised platform on the floor of her apart- 
ment, covered with mats and cushions, and conversed familiarly 
with the Resident. She was dressed in a very plain style, in 
colored cotton, her short gown covering her neck and arms 
entirely and fastened at the throat by diamond buttons — this 
description may apply to both the Queens, as well as to the Ratu 
Sultan, or grandmother of the young prince. 

Their apartments were the reverse of splendid, exhibiting 
nothing of that oriental magnificence one reads of in Eastern 
tales; they were out of repair and diity, the painting worn off, 
the furniture (such as it was) out of order, and the marks of 
negligence and poverty everywhere apparent; at the back of the 
room, where we sat, stood several beds, both European and native. 

We did not see the Sultanas mother, Ratu Agan, who is said to 
be handsome, and like her son; she was indisposed, we were told. 

After taking leave of these ladies, who each entertained us with 
tea and fruit, we accompanied the Sultan to look at hig horses, 
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each of which was in a separate Gadogan or wooden stable; he 
amused himself by feeding some of them with grass and trying to 
frighten others, talking almost unceasingly in Javanese. While 
going to and returning from these different places, he totally 
neglected the usual rules of court etiquette and his place in the 
procession, now running in front from under his great gilt umbrella, 
then loitering behind us, to look at all he saw or speak to some of 
the suite, who all retreat respectfully as he appronches. From the 
stables, we were conducted to a building which had lately been 
furnished in imitation of the European style for his amusement; here 
there were tables, chairs &c, looking glasses and pictures, many 
of the latter duplicates, and all in wretched condition. Here again 
we found a table filled with fruits and sweetmeats, from which 
the Sultan once more supplied himself. Among the requisites 
of an European house, they had unfortunately forgot the ceiling, so 
that the bare rafters and shingles were visible overhead. We now 
returned to the great Pendopo, and took leave of His Highness. 
The guard in the outer court was kept by European soldiers; some 
half dozen of the royal troops, no two of whom were dressed alike, 
stood here and there to present arras for the Resident. 

Djo(^oJcartay 2nd Atigusf * — Late last evening the Resident receiv- 
ed a message from the Sultan, that he would come to breakfast at 
the residency house this morning. About 9 o'clock, accordingly, 
a part of his train arrived, consisting chiefly of the women we saw 
yesterday at the palace, with all the insignia and paraphernalia 
attached to the royal person, including the silver stool oi* throne, 
which was placed on the floor in the centre of the hall. Attendarits 
of all descriptions continued arriving till the open space in the 
fort before the residency house was filled with them; at last came 
the little Sultan himself on horseback, followed and surrounded 
by the Princes on foot, except his younger brother the Pangerang 
Anora, a fine little boy of 8 years, who was also on horseback. 
Their horses were held by 2 attendants, one on each side ; the 
Sultan’s pony had on an elegant saddle cloth of a dark colour, 
richly bordered with gold embroidery and a plain English saddle 
instead of a Javanese one. 

The Sultan, who was a dishabille yestertlay, had to-day a kind 
of state dress on, his u|)per garment or coat was of black velvet, 
reaching nearly to the knee, something in the cut of wha^ is called, 
I believe, the Flemish jacket, with diamond buttons; under this, as 
usual, a white vest and short pantaloons of colored silk ; he had 
neither boots nor shoes on, but black silk stockings full of holes ; 
and a sarong or loose petticoat with a train which was not carried 
after him, but allowed to drag alon^ the floor or tucked up behind 
his kris. Besides this indispensibie weapon, which sticks in the 
girdle behind, he had a short sword by his side, with gold hilt and 
sheath set with diamohds, his girdle was also of gold, in front 
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ornamented with chased work and diamonds; on his liead, above 
the turban handkerchief, was a hat of a peculiar lorm made of 
black velvet, with points resembling asses ears on each side of the 
crown, a very large shade in front and a long tail of black velvet 
hanging down behind, — this hat may only be worn by those of high 
rank, it must be very heavy and warm to the w^carer. The young 
Prince was dressed much in the same manner but his baju or 
jacket was of yellow satin, and he w'ore no sword but only the 
kris, which was half as high as hiiiuelf. Ti e Risident received 
them at the steps in front of the house and led the >ultan in, while 
I conducted his brotlier by the hand. The former immediately ran 
about the house, looking at, and pulling about the furniture &c ; 
a pair of globes amused him a few minutes, not in examining 
them but turning them round and round he then jumped on the 
sofas to look at the pictures and put several questions reganling 
them, especially some representing battles, of Waterloo and others, 
of what nations were the combatants, w'ho gained the victory &c. 
The French table clocks next drew his curiosity; he look off the 
glasses that covered them, turned them round and round, viewing 
the works and making them strike the hours one after ancther; in 
all this his attendants assisted but never checked him. A pair of 
the porcelain vases with French artificial flowers pleased his fancy, 
and he ordered them to be carried to the palace, without asking 
any one, which was done immediately. — This freak of his will 
oblige the Resident to address a letter to to the Commissioner 
General, for authority to write the flower vases off the list of 
the furniture &c. of the Residency house, which is the property 
of Government.* Wlien breakfast w'as announced, the Resident 
asked the Sultan vvlietlier he chose the silver stool, ora chair to sit 
on, he preferred the latter, perhaps because the throne has no 
back and he is less at his ease on it ; the Resident seated him 
at his right hand, and the Princes placed themselves, about 
10 in number, at table with us. Before the company was all 
seated, however, his hungry h'gbncss had attacked the nearest 
dishes and while the Resident was helping him on one plate, 
he helped himself on another, and continued eating tlie whole 
time from the two plates before him. He took very little wine ; 
when the Resident filled up his glass with claret, he first sipped 
a little of if, then weakened it considerably with water, and at 
length drank water only; he sometimes threw a piece of fowl 
&c. from his own plate into that of his little brother, who sat 
next to him, and was obliged to take it respectfully. I thought 
the manners of these Djoejokarta Princes not so polished as that 
of the Solo court ; they seemed to eat very heartily, not to say 
greedily, the whole time we were at table, and scarcely spoke 
a word to each other or to us; when I offered anything to those 
on each side of me, they always accepted it without thanking me 
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some of them eat with their fingers — the elder guardian aflecta a 
little reserve and polish in his address, but in general these 
courtiers are awkward and ill-bred, compared with those of Solo. 
Some of them can drink very deep, and others use opium, but 
these bad habits arc common, I believe, to both Courts. When the 
Sultan had satisfied his appetite, he ran from table before break- 
fast was over, and recommenced his survey of the house, going 
into all the bed-rooms, and at last up a ladder to the garret, or 
roof, where he stayed some time, with part of his train — having 
satisfied his curiosity and tired himself, I suppose, he ordered his 
horse to be brought, wr.s lifted upon it, and went away without 
taking leave of the Resident or any of the party, who accom- 
panied him to the door, his numerous train preceding and follow- 
ing him as before. 

When they had all left the fort, the carriage of Puku Alum 
arrived to take the Resident to the dalam or palace of that prince, 
who is independent of the Sultan, as Mangko Negoro is at Solo 
of the Emperor — the Resident had sent word yesterday, that he 
would pay a visit to the Prince this morning, and now asked me 
to accompany him. On our way we passed over the only bridge 
in this district that has not been destroyed by the rebels, and this 
is so decayed that the carriage actually danped as it went over. 
This vehicle is an Englisli-built chariot, no doubt a handsome one 
wlien new, but like every thing these princes have, much 
neglected and in bad order. The outside was gaudily painted in 
the Javanese taste, and the coacdi-man, as usual, was as gay as 
scarlet coat, cocked-hat, and tarnished lace could make him. The 
Dalarn of the Pangerang Adapati or Prince Paku Alum, is at 
a short distance from the European town, and has formerly been 
handsome, there is much ornamental brick and plaster work 
about the Courts, and the Pendopos or halls are gaudily orna- 
mented with carving, gilding, and painting — myrtles and other 
ornamental trees, besides tlie graceful waringin, are planted 
singly in and round the Courts, and rows of trees in the walled 
walks leading to the road, at each side of the dalam. 

The Prince is an old and rather infirm man, with a pleasing, open 
expression of countenance— he spoke to us in the Malay dialect of 
Batavia, where he had been in former times. His wife sat with us, 
at his left hand, and next to her were the wives of two of his sons, 
one of whom had an interesting countenance and delicate features, 
but a grand-daughter of the Prince, yet unmarried and of whom 
we only had a momentary view in taking leave, was really a pretty 
girl, and probably would be thought so even in Europe ; a grand- 
son of the Prince served him and his company with tea, plates of 
fruit &c, according to Javanese forms, which exact the greatest 
shew of reverence from tlie younger towards the elder branches of 
the family, although when the former are grown up, the latter 
have seldom much influence over them. This grandson wore a 
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European cavalry uniform, with silver epaulettes, which made 
his attendance on us somewhat ridiculous in European eyes. We 
sat and talked with the Prince and his family more than an hour, 
and in taking leave the Resident asked permission to walk over the 
ground within the dalain wall. This was for the purpose of select- 
ing a spot of ground in the Prince’s plantations, to build a small 
house on, as a retreat from the noise and gloom of the fort, the 
Resident's country house having been utterly destroyed by the 
rebels, and it being unsafe at present to live even at a small dis- 
tance from Djoejokarta, the environs being still infested by roving 
bands. We accordingly walked through the grounds and chose a 
spot near the road and the wall, in which a piece of cannon is 
mounted, and whence a line view is obtained over the rice fields 
and distant hills. The Prince’s son, who accompanied us, was 
informed of the Resident’s wish and undertook to propose it to his 
father, who, he said, would gladly consent to it, the grounds being 
much larger than was necessary, and that i)art not in use, as we 
saw by a gateway leading to the road being walled up. 

We then returned to the residency and I assisted the Resident 
in sketching a plan for this new house, which is to contain only 2 
rooms and 2 closets, besides a hall in the centre and a verandah all 
round, it being only intended for a temporary retirement while 
llie country remains in the present disturbed state. 

In the afternoon we took a short walk as usual. At the distance 
of less than a mile from the foit, in a long and beautiful avenue of 
Banian trees on the former high road to Solo, tlie Resident pointed 
out to me a pillar or obelisk of brick and mortar, placed there 
formerly as an ornament or point of view, such as there are many 
in the vicinity. This is called the *Svittc paal” or white post and is 
now an object of interest and terror, from the many murders that 
have been and are still now and then committed near icon unwary 
soldiers and other inhabitants of Djoejokarta, who venture there 
singly or in small parties, by the spies and partisans of the rebels, 
and sometimes, it is said, by strolling robbers belonging to the 
place itself. We dared not go even half way towards it, as an 
European soldier was killed while walking in this way about a 
month since; he had loitered behind his comrades, who escaped. 

Djo(jokartaf August — This evening I accompanied the Re- 

sident to pay a visit to the Radin Adipati or minister of state. He 
introduced us to his two wives, one of whom is of royal blood, 
being a daughter of the old Sultan; we only remained a few 
minutes in the w^omen’s apartment, and then seated ourselves in the 
Pendopo, or hall of audience, which appeared a handsome one in 
the Javan style, as far as I could judge by the light of a very few 
tallow candles that were scattered about it. This apartment seem- 
ed about 40 feet srjuare and the ceiling, as usual, was handsomely 
carved and gilded in the centre. The Minister entertained us with 
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lea, fruit and cakes, and with the music of the salendro; he 
seems rather an intelligent man, and the Resident informed me 
that he is considered faithful to government and a well disposed, 
but not V(!iy active Minister. 

Djorjukartaj 4tk Adjust — We were invited to dinner at the 
Sultan’s this evening to celebrate the monthly anniversary of his 
blith. We proceeded in His Highness’ carriage at J past 6 to the 
}>alace, where llte native band strack up at our entrance a lively air; 
the state IV ndopo and the court in which it stands, were pretty well 
lighted with muttons and in the latter a kind of fancy illumination 
had b('('n made. His Jliglmess was amusing himself in a singular 
maunej ;~l)e was assisting or rather obstructing the attendants wlio 
were arranging the table for dinner, outside of the Pendopo, under 
a kind of sliade made of split bainbu work. Ho came to welcome 
the Resident, however, and gave his hand and a nod to each of 
us in tiiin; we walked about the court till dinner was on table. 
The Sultan seated himself on a very largo old fashioned fl\uteuil 
and called a little boy somewhat younger than himself to partake 
it with him. This was an illegitimate brother, — his own brother, 
Pangcrau Anon, sat on the other side of him and he seemed kind 
to them both, giving them a part of what he took for himself ; 
they all did justice to the dinner and ate most heartily. Th(3 Sul- 
tan had 2 and sometimes 3 plates before him which were never 
empty; they used forks for fowl &c. and spoons for rice, but 
knives seemed useless to them, they divided the meat with their 
teeth. We drank the Sultan’s health with three cheers, in which he 
joined with all his miglit, then that of the Ratus or (Queens, the 
Resident’s, the guardians, tlic other Princes of the court &c. The 
dinner consisted almost entirely of European dishes and was 
abundant, though not well dressed. Under the table sat a number 
of women at and round the Sultan’s and his brothers’ feet; when 
they had nearly finished their dinner they began playing with 
these women, throwing whatever they could lay their hands on, 
to and at them, getting under the table and scrambling among 
them, playing hide and seek with each other and numerous tricks 
on the company. 

This at last began to tire us, and the Resident proposed to 
adjourn to the Wayang Kulit or omhres Chinoises, which had been 
prepared in the Pendopo, behind the dinner table — this amused 
the Sultan only a few minutes, he ran back to the table with his 
two brothers, seized a bottle of wine and helped them and himself 
to several glasses of it successively, calling for more, like an old 
toper in a tavern, pouring it over the table cloth and his and 
hia brothers’ dress, and imitating our cheering at the toasts, which 
seemed much to amuse him. All this time he was checked in 
nothing by any one, but was followed and attended most obse- 

3 uiously by a crowd of chiefs and dependents of both sexes, who 
id whatever his childish caprice dictated. 
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A VISIT TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO IN H. M. S. “M^ANDER/’ 

By Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel, r. n. 2 vols. Bentley. 1863. 

As a rule, books written by naval officers always affor4 us 
some amusement, if not instruction. We readily allow that our 
naval officers have increased our stock of useful knowledge, but 
that the naval profession ** has increased useful knowledge more 
than all other professions’^ is a claim which no landsman can ever 
admit. Even our geographical knowledge owes less to the naval 
profession then is generally imagined; and it necessarily must bo 
so, sailors in general view but the coast line, and have few oppor- 
tunities of penetrating into the interior; their stay at any one place 
is usually very limited, they see much, but have only a cursory 
view of what they do see. Although we cannot admit Captain 
Keppel’s sweeping claim for his profession, we are well aware of 
the services they have rendered even to the pacific arts. Having 
entered this caveat we leave the preface. 

All our local readers arc aware, that the ** Mseander” was com- 
missioned for service in these seas, and brought out the Labuan 
Establishment. We well remember Captain Keppel’s arrival; 
his frigate was anxiously expected, as her adveiu was supposed 
to be the forerunner of a more active and consistent policy in the 
Archipelago, and her presence was hailed with pleasure when she 
cast anchor in our roadstead. 

Captain Keppel judiciously passes rapidly over the voyage out, 
but at Singapore he detains us pleasantly with a sketch of our 
settlement, truly the wonder of the East. He notices the loss of 
life occasioned by the tigei*s, and well he may do so, — it is the 
scourge of our island and tends greatly to diminish cultivation ; 
in fact, we are more surprised that the Chinamen venture to dwell 
at all on the skirts of the jungle, than that they should abandon 
their plantations. 

Captain Keppel, we remember, was enthusiastic about New 
Harbour, and this is what he says of it While preparations 
were making for the establishment at Labuan, the Meander’* 
refitted in the snug and picturesque New Harbour, which appear 
to have been overlooked in selecting the first points of settlement; 
the only objection to it as a harbour is the intricacy of the Eastern 
entrance; a difficulty which, by the introduction of steam, has 
become of little consequence. No place could be better adapted 
for a coal depot, and as a harbour tor a man-of-war to refit, it is 
most convenient. The forge can be landed, boats repaired, and 
the artificei-s employed under commodious sheds, and all under 
F 2 
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the immediate eye of the officers on board. It has another great 
adTantage over Singapore roads ; in the latter anchorage a ship’s 
bottom becomes more foul than in any other that I know of, — 
perhaps from the near proximity to the bottom; this is not the 
case in New Harbour, through which there is always a tide 
running. Although it has the appearance of being hot and 
confined, surrounded as it is by high land, we did not find it so 
in reality; generally there is a current of air inside, while the 
ships in the stagnant and crowded roads are often becalmed.” 

Captain Keppel takes a real interest in the Archipelago, and has 
acquired much knowledge of it. He has a pleasant way of im- 
parting what he has acquired, and we only regret that he has not 
given us more of his personal experience and personal observation. 
Captain Keppel tells a story as well as any man, and it is a pity 
there are so few in the book. The ‘^Maeander” does not, we think, 
hold a sufficiently prominent place in the narrative, but however 
that may be, all will be pleased to run through it. It is in 
general light, sketchy writing, though sometimes when Captain 
Keppel wanns in his argument and enters resolutely into the 
defence of Sir James Brooke, there is greater fulness and a 
sarcasm which is very biting. We shall notice at the end a few 
faults which have struck us in the construction and management 
of the work, but at present we follow the narrative. 

Of Sarawak we shall presently say a few words, — w e proceed now 
to Labuan. Capt. Keppel conveyed Sir James Brooke there and 
witnessed the formal opening of the colony. We are rather sur- 
prised to find Captain Keppel fall into the error, that the sickness 
of Labuan might have been caused by exposed coral reefs in the 
vicinity of the harbour, when it is quite certain that there are no 
exposed coral reefs there: but from whatever cause the sickness 
arose, there can be little doubt that it affected the prosperity of 
the colony. The hopes that were then entertained by many that 
the establishment of Labuan would be very beneficial to trade 
and British interests have been grievously disappointed. What- 
ever the causes may be, there can be little doubt that Labuan has 
failed ; it may be the fault of the Home Government who have 
utterly nrglecicd it, or the inactivity of the Coal Company who 

f )romised so much, or it may be its nearness to the capital which 
las prevented trade flowing there, — but whatever the cause, we 
must repeat that Labuan has as yet failed. And this result has 
disappointed us greatly, as we looked forward to the success of 
Labuan as the first stepping stone to further British interests in 
the Archipelago. 

The case however is by no means hopeless ; Singapore is the 
centre of steam navigation which is continually extending its opera- 
tions. We must have coal; our demand already amounts to 
nearly 60,000 tons annually ; year by year we shall require more; 
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therefore whatever may be the fate of Labuan, it will always be 
of importance to us for its coal. 

Sir Jamts Brooke having caught the Labuan fever, and suf- 
fering very much, resolved to take a sea voyage, and in order to 
combine business with the recovery of health proceeded ir. tl^e 
direction of Sulu. Among other places at which Captain Keppel 
touched was Cagayan Sulu; he there visited a remarkable lake, 
his account of wnich we shall extract; it is rather long, but as it 
affords a very good specimen of Captain Keppel’s descriptive 
style, we trust our readers will excuse the length in consideration 
of this very picluresque passage : — 

*‘On the 17tb we came to in ten fathoms about a mile off the 
south side of Cagayan, and immediately commenced our examina- 
tion of the curious circular lake before mentioned, of which we 
had reserved the examination for this opportunity. The entrance 
is by a gap about fifty yards wide; this, however, is crossed by a 
bank of coral, which extends along the whole south coast, and at 
low' water is nearly dry, so as to exclude any boat larger than a 
canoe. J ust outside the middle of the bar was a small island of 
rock and sandstone, with a sufficient shelter of bushes to make an 
excellent shaded spot for our pic-nic. On passing the bar we found 
ourselves inside a magnificent circular lake of deep blue water; its 
circumference was about three miles. It was completely encircled 
by sandstone cliffs, upwards of 200 feet in height and nearly 
perpendicular; th(3ir sides were covered with trees and shrubs. 
In the natural barriers of this remarkable enclosure only tw'o 
small breaks occurred, one was the gap by which we entered, the 
other was on the E. N. E. side. 

^^From the inside, the little island at the entrance bad all the 
appearance of liaving once filled the gap, and looked as if it had 
been forced out into the sea by 8om<» internal pressure. The 
break which I mentioned on the Nortii E. side did not come 
lower than within seventy or eighty feet of the water’s edge, and 
was partially concealed by the thick foliage of the jungle and 
forest trees. In sounding, wc found the depth of water to vary 
from fifty to sixty fathoms, and it appeared to be as deep at the 
sides as in the centre. Nothing could be more beautifully luxu- 
riant than the growth of the jungle trees of every description, their 
trunks and branches covered with an endless variety of beautiful 
creepers in brilliant blossom, hanging in festoons to the very water’s 
edge. Over our heads, disturbed by such unusual visitors, num- 
bers of pigeons flew to and fro ; while many varieties of tho 
parrot screamed their remonstrances at our intrusion. Forming 
ourselves into small parties, we dispersed. Some to haul the 
seine, some to search for shells, while a third party explored the 
gap on the North-east aide, clambering up without any anlicipa- 
lion of a further treat that was in reserve for them. At a lieight 
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of about nirety feet, another beautiful lake burst on their as- 
tonished 8io;ht, circular in form, and as nearly as possible similar 
to that which they had just left. The two lakes were separated 
by a sort of natural wall; and the spectator standing on its narrow 
edge could, by a mere turn of the head, look down either on the 
inner lake at a depth of thirty feet, or on the outer eighty feet 
beneath him, almost perpendicularly. The water of the higher 
or inner lake was perfectly fresh; but it may be observed that 
while it is called the inner lake, because we approached it through 
the other, it is, in fact, very little further inland than the first. 

This grand discovery being^communicated to the other ram- 
bling parties, curiosity became here concentrated. Men and 
axes were procured liom the ship; the trees were cut down, and 
a road made up the gap, and so over to the fresh water lake. A 
rafi; was then constructed, and together with a small boat belong- 
ing to the tender, was very shortly launched upon the upper 
water. 

Our operations soon drew some of the natives to the spot, who 
expostulated on our proceedings, informing us that the waters of 
the lake were sacred, and had never yet been desecrated by the 
presence or by the pressure of an earthy canoe; that the spirit of 
the lake (by description a fiery dragon of the worst order) would 
not fail to manifest his displeasure at the innovation. These scru- 
ples were, however, got over by one of them, after he had swallow- 
ed a glass of grog. 

*^It was not until we were afloat on the inner lake, that we 
were enabled to form a correct idea of the beauty of its encircling 
harriers, and of the luxuriant vegetation which graced them. We 
had then also the best view of the extraordinary gap through 
W’hich we bad passed into it. The sandstone tlifts were more 
perpendicular on the fresh-water side, assuming the appearance 
of massive masonry; and the gap might be a large portal, a 
hundred feet in height, broken through the immense stone wall. 
The creepers also were hence seen to great advantage, some of 
them falling in most beautiful luxuriance the whole length from 
the summit of the surrounding heights to the water’s edge. The 
lake may at one time, by some convulsion, have risen and burst 
through its barriers at this spot into the lower basin : which in 
turn may by a similar process have formed the gap in the outer 
side, and then subsided to its present sea level. Such was the 
appearance it had to us. 

**Taken altogether, we had certainly here presented to us a great 
natural curiosity. I should have added that the cliffs on the lake’s 
side were intersected at regular distances by a stratum of conglo- 
merate; and the whole scene was so novel and so peculiar as to 
render description difficult. The natives having spoken of other 
iimilar lakes at no great distance, we explored in the direction to 
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^vliicli they guided us, but made no new discoveries. The sacred 
bottom of the lake was dn'dgcd by the conchologists of our party, 
but without finding any shells. 

* * * * 

“A ship may obtain good fresh wafer from a small trickling 
stream, which permeates through the bariier, near the gap into 
the basin below; but it should be so arranged that the laden boats 
pass the coral reef off the coast before the tide falls too low.’^ 
Yol. I. page 82. 

When the “ MaBander” arrived at Sulu, the people of the capi- 
tal were in great alarm. The last visit of a man of war was too 
well remembered, the Dutch having enforced their demand by 
heavy discharges of round shot. However, there was more noise 
than damage, and had not the hostile visiters burnt down the most 
peaceful })art of the town, namr3ly the Chinese quarter and Mr 
Windham’s houses, their intended chastisement w'ould have been 
laughed at» Their thirty-two pound shot were brought alongside 
for sale. 

Captain^ Keppel’s sketch of his visit to Sulu is interesting ; he 
met the Sultan, a heavy, dissipated looking young man, and Sir 
James was wcdl enough to enter a little into business and prepare 
the way for the treaty which was concluded in the following May. 
Not that the treaty was of much avail, as our Government has 
abandoned all interest in the further East. The Sulu question is 
ralher a delicate one. Sulu has for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and other pirates disposed of much of their 
plunder, and in former times was decidedly piratical. Indeed at 
the present moment, among its nnxed population are some of the 
greatest scoundrels in the Archipelago. The present Sultan, how- 
ever, had given no open encouragement to piracy, and had in fact 
done much to repress it, and had Sir James been allowed to carry 
out his policy, he would have gradually weaned the population 
of that Archipelago from their marauding habits. But of this we 
may be certain,^ that had not the Sultan of Sulu entered into a 
treaty with the English, the Spaniards would have given him little 
trouble, but in this consisted his crime; he had dared to repudiate 
the Spanish claim of Suzerainte and therefore he was made to feel 
their vengeance. 

Captain Keppel remarks on the slight efforts, in comparison 
with Spain or Holland, that we have made for the suppression of 
piracy ; but in fact piracy is seldom brought home to us in our own 
ships, for we have little direct trade with the natives of the Archi- 
pelago ; vvhat trade we have is principally carried on in native 
craft; native merchants bring their produce to our emporia, 
and our home authorities care little about the losses they suffer. 
Few reflect on the great stop that is put to trade by a fleet of 
Lanuns cruizing in the Karimata passage; we may complain, but 
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our wise fi ionds at liome cast their eye at the balance sheet of last 
year’s trade and exclaim, “these Singaporeans are never satisfied.” 
Year after year our commerce is cut up hy pirates of all descrip- 
tions, C hinese, Laniin &c. &c., hut few efforts are made to check 
them. The produce that finds its way to Singapore is but a tythe 
of \ihat would reach us if combined and efficieni^easures were 
taken by the Dutch, Spanish and English governments. The Span- 
iards in their own neighbourhood aie rather active, but their 
gun-boats are interior in speed to the Lanun and Balinini war- 
boats. The Dutch have done more, but not so much as we could 
have expi'Cted. We have by fils and starts aih.qjpted a little, but 
irregular efforts are not of much avail. 

From the Archipelago Captain Keppol sailed for China, and 
then occurred that unfortunate affair about Mr Summers at Macao. 
We had previously been doubtful how far Captain Keppel was justi- 
fied in his conduct, but we are now' almost inclined to say that be 
could not have taken a bettor course; it was a bold proceeding, 
and our principal regret is that it should all have been caused by 
the silly bigotiy of a boy. 

The position held by Portugal at Macao is very contemptible, 
much better w'ould it be for them to abandon it altogether, than 
keep the place on sufferance ; we have yet to learn of what profit 
it is to them. Probably ns the last remnant of their once proud 
position in these seas, they are loath to abandon it. 

At page 122 we have an account of the “Mmander” on a reef; if 
all stories be true it is rather a favorite position of Captain Keppel’s, 
but there is no doubt that if he docs get occasionally ^Hnio a fix* 
there is no officer knows better how to get out of it; we have 
heard various accounts of this particular fix, and we will venture 
to say that there is not an instance of greater smariness on record ; 
but Captain Keppel is a favorite Captain and always has a good 
crew. 

The rest of the first volume we intend to pass over; to those 
wlio come fresh to the subject it will be interesting; it is convinc- 
ing to all who approve of the recent proceedings in Borneo, and 
we think Sir James’s friends will be satisfied with the defence. 
To his enemies, and no man has had more bitter opponents, it w ill 
afford some employment. For ourselves, we candidly confess that 
we are utterly weary of the subject ; we have enquired and we are 
satisfied, and were it in our power wc would never read another line 
about the Serebas or the Satvarran Dyaks, never listen again to any 
arguments for or against; arguments ! did we say, (oh shade of 
Aristotle forgive us!) and if ever any man broaches the subject 
again in our presence, we shall be rude enough to interrupt him 
with a Johnsonian quotation — 

“ Come my lad, let’s drink some beer.” ! 

The second volume opens with some remarks on Sarawak, to 
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which are appended a fevT extracts from a private journal kept 
by Sir James Brooke. 

Anything relating to Sarawak is willingly received by us: as, 
whatever may be the various opinions respecting Sir Jameses 
proceedings against the Dyak pirates, all are agreed in admiring 
the energy and prudence displayed in developing the resources of 
Sarawak. 

There is nothing in history to be compared to it; other founders 
of governments lutve been enabled to display more energy in w^ar, 
— others have more quickly succeeded in rearing dazzling struc- 
tures, but we question whether any result is more astonishing or 
graliiying than what may be now witnessed on the banks of the 
Sarawak. The story of Sarawak has been often told, and most of 
118 are familiar with the salient points in Sir James Brooke’s life; 
we have no intention of repeating the oft told tale, hut we have 
great curiosity about Sarawak. We trust our readers wdll permit 
us, with the aid of Captain Keppel, to say a few words respecting 
this rising place, about which so much has been written. Kecent 
discussions have brought to light many facts relating to Sarawak 
regarding which w^e were previously ignorant. 

The real province of Sarawak extends from Tanjong Datu to 
the Samarahan liver, but within the last three years the Sultan of 
Borneo has placed the whole coast as far as Tanjong Sirik, under 
Sir James’s government. The Government of Sarawak appears 
to he carried on by Sir James as the head or Rajah; under him 
are several English gentlemen who assist in the various details; 
over the Malay population of Sarawak jiroper are the regular 
native chiefs, as in every other Malay community, and called there 
the Datus Patinggi, Bandhar and Tnmunggong; then over each 
division of the town are the regular heads oi Kampongs; the 
strangers who have flocked to this safe river and strong govern- 
ment, genei ally build together and form separate Kampongs under 
their respective heads. In the town there is also a large Chinese 
quarter, consisting of one broad street, half a mile long, on the right 
hand bank, with branch streets diverging. The European houses 
are built on the left bank of the river and at the back of the town. 
In the interior are about thirty Dyak tribes, varying in strength 
from twenty to two hundred families; each of these is under a 
head named an Orang Kaya. 

Justice is administered in a small court house erected in the 
centre of the town, between the Malay and Chinese portions. 
Captain Keppel gives some interesting cases from the records. 
We are tolerably familiar with Malay countries, and we can 
scarcely imagine how Sir James has been enabled to carry on his 
court, among a population who before had never heard of equal 
justice between the powerful and the weak: how men who had 
all their lives been accustomed to seize with the strong hand, and 
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plunder with impunity the aboriginal races, and to oppress their 
own weaker countrymen, selling as they did freeman as slaves, 
could have been brought to suWit to the decrees of a court. 
Had Sir James been backed by a regiment, we could readily have 
understood it, but we know he was single handed; in our admira- 
tion, however, for this display ofcoiiragous perseverance, we must 
not forget to pay a tribute to the character of the people them- 
selves. They must have fine qualities to appreciate so readily the 
character of their new ruler. 

The court sits nearly every day to hear complaints and to decide 
cases, but what has struck us most is the little interference of 
government, and the absence of crime. We have been at some 
pains to enquire into the statistics of crime in Sarawak, as we 
expected from the largo and sudden influx of Chinese from Sambas 
that there would be a great increase. Of capital crimes since Octo- 
ber 1850 there have been but three, and all these caused by jealousy; 
one a Dyak, the only case on record in which a Hyak has com- 
mitted a cold blooded murder; and the two others were Malays. 
The Chinese commit no crimes beyond petty stealing and cheat- 
ing. Sarawak has fortunately no Hues to prevent tlie cause of 
justice. We extract the following from Sir James Brooke’s journal. 

I was only three whole days at Sarawak; and during that 
time I had to renew my enquiries into the operations of the secret 
societies among the Chinese. When there a month before, I 
called together all the principal men, told them I was acquainted 
with the endeavour to get up a Hue or Fue, and warned them of 
the consequences. The Government of Singapore, which judged 
by English laws, could not act (I said) against these socielies; 
but at Sarawak they would find it diffen'iit; for justice was more 
speedy, and looked less to forms of procedure. 

This and much more I said. Let them beware, I concluded, 
and stop in lime; for I would gain evidence against them, and 
should not hesitate to punish so great a crime as setting up a 
secret society to overawe the Government and to terrify their 
own countrymen. It could not and should not be allowed. 

“ On my n'turn 1 found that the w’arning thus publicly given 
had had no eflect; and that a few individuals, all from hiwjajwref 
WTre active iu enrolling members, and by persuasion and thieats 
inducing or forcing the Sambas Chinese into the society. An am- 
bassador from the lluo in Singapore had come over; two or three 
respectable men were busy in the cause, and several of a poorer 
class were active agents and emissaries. In private this was 
readily stated by many of the Chinese, some Sambas Chinese, 
some Malacca Chinese, some from up the country, and some living 
at Kuching. 

This testimony was given to different persons by witnesses not 
even acquainted with each other, and who could have no object 
in making the statements they did. There could be no suspicion 
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of collusion; the evidence was clear, consistenfand conclusive as 
to the general fact and the guilt of particular individuals ; and yet 
not one of these witnesses could be induced to come forward in 
public ; they all declared that it was as much as their lives were 
worth; that I had no power to protect them. In Sarawak, in 
Singapore, in China, wherever the Hue had its ramifications, there 
they would be put to death. The system of intimidation however 
managed, was complete, and the only opiion was to allow the 
society to increase and fiourish as at Singapore, and gradually 
to assume all the functions of government, with more than the 
terrors of government; or to strike at it in its infancy, and to 
assure the members of the inquisition, that they were not safe in 
tlieir own persons, whilst aefing against others. 

I did not hesitate long; I resolved to get rid of a secret inqui- 
sition, which would subvert government, pollute the springs of 
morality, and shake the very foundations of society, even at the 
expeiicc of the forms of justice. If this society were permitted 
to exist there was an end of justice in the country. To convict 
by proceeding openly was impossil)le; conviction would only lead 
to the simple fiict of the existence of an illegal society ; it would 
not end the society, any more than the conviction of one or two 
of its memheis for crime would deter the others from committing 
the same crime, under the obligation of oaths, and from a sense 
of mistaken duty. The existence of this secret society was opposes! 
to the administration of justice, and therefore 1 resolved to strike 
at the embryo of the lurking hydra, I seized two aefive agents, 
and summoned about a dozen others, --at the head of them Kayun, 
the ambassador from Sirigjqmrc. The court on the following 
morning was crowded with Chinese and Malays. TIju datus on(I 
the magistrates were present, and all after some consultation 
agreed with me, the majority wishing to go much further. First 
we had up K.iyuu, Acbin (a Singapore man) and another respect- 
able shopkeeper. I a<ldresse<l them us follows: — 

*l have called the people together on the subject of the Hue 
wijich the Chinese are <*stablisliing in this country. We all know 
what this Hue is; and if once we let it arise amongst us, we shall 
have two governments in Sarawak, the one doing justice and pun- 
ishing openly in this court, the other dealing in the dork and 
punishing men secretly. This can never be permitted; and it 
would be better to drive every Chinaman out of the country, than 
to allow them to form a secret society, from which no man would 
be safe. In Singapore the Hn6 exists, but the Government of 
Singapore does not know how to deal with sucli societies. 

** *In Sarawak the Government is strong, and these Hues cannot 
exvst. I have before warned the Chinese to desist from forming 
a Hue: I told them it would lead to great troubles, and that those • 
guilty of entering this society would be punished, and put to death 
if necetsary to deter others. They have not listened to the advice 
G 2 
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then given j and now they shall see I am always as good as my 
word; and this Court, for the sake of all the people of the country, 
will exert its full authority to suppress a very great evil. In the 
name of the Court, I tell the Chinese concerned that if the punish- 
ment now awarded is not sufficient, on the next occasion all of 
them concerned shall be put to death. Kayun, you are the head 
man of this Hu6; you have come from Singapore as a deputy 
from the society to establish their laws in Sarawak. You think 
you are safe, because you can frighten your countrymen from 
coming forward to give evidence; but you are not safe; and as you 
work in the dark against this Government, this Government will 
work in the dark against you. As you terrify others, so this Court 
will terrify you; as you strike against others in secret, so this Court 
will strike you in secret. As the head man your crime is worthy 
of death, and therefore prepare yourself. Let him be taken to the 
fort, and there kept till the Court decides his final sentence.* 

“The two others were fined a hundred dollars each; to bo put to 
death if brought up again. 

“ Assan and the blacksmith wero ordered two dozen and im- 
prisonment ; the rest were warned and dismissed. Kayun’s 
punishment was afterwards commuted to perpetual banishment 
and a fine of a hundred dollars. 

“ I believe the punishment gave great satisfaction amongst the 
majority of the Chinese, and I believe it was just though arbitra- 
ry and irregular. 

“We are often in this world obliged to make choice between two 
evils; and I believe in this case I have chosen the lesser evil of 
the two. 

“A secret society dealing with a strong hand, the members of 
which are bound by solemn oaths, can only have had its origin 
under a vicious government. Here, wrongs they have none ; and a 
few W men introduce the system, to gain power. By degrees 
they force or frighten numbers to join them; they become a secret 
government; their judgements are the judgements of darkness ; 
it is a reign of terror; an offshoot of hell. I am content to have 
crushed it ui the bud; and if an injustice has been done, it has been 
done to prevent a continued system of injustice, and to repress a 
great evil. The state of Singapore is a beacon, to warn Sarawak.’* 
Vol. ii page 126. 

That is, we believe, that proper way to deal with Hues. 

The Chinese are increasing in numbers, but as yet they princi- 
pally confine themselves to gold washing and trade. In the town, 
the Chinese are erecting substantial houses, while up the country 
about 3,00D are occupied in gold washing. Few have turned 
their attention to agriculture, except gardeners, who supply their 
countrymen with vegetables. At Lundu, a district in Sarawak, 
there is, however, a purely agricultural colony of celestials, who 
having failed to find the precious metal by washing, are seeking it 
by planting. 
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To support this simple structure of a govenflrent at Sarawak 
a small revenue is raised by an opium farm, and a few leaser im- 
posts ; and in addition, a royalty is received on the antimony 
exported. Every man lias perfect freedom to work the mines, 
and we have heard that even parties of Serebaa Dyaks since 1849 
have made a good deal of money by this employment. Sarawak 
is a free port and therefore flourishes. 

We must ^ve another extract from Sir James’s Journal about 
cannibalism in Borneo. As far as it went, the evidence appeared 
trustworthy. It is now proved beyond a doubt that there are can- 
nibals in Sumatra. People were as equally incredulous about 
that, formerly, as they are now about this assertion, but our readers 
can judge for themselves how far they will give evidence to the 
following Dyak testimony. 

“ The following is the testimony of three intelligent Dyaks from 
the interior, given during several months residence with us, in the 
most frank mai ner to be conceived, — as direct and unimpeachable 
evidence as I ever heard, offered sometimes when they were alto- 
gether ; sometimes by individuals apart, in conversation with 
numerous persons. I examined them myself, and entertain no 
doubt of the correctness of these statements, as far as their perso- 
nal knowledge is concerned. The witnesses themselves stated 
over and over again, with the utmost clearness, how much they 
had seen and how much heard. There was such perfect good faitn 
and simpheity in their stories, as to carry conviction of their truth. 

The three man were named Kusu, Gajah, and Einong ; and 
stated as follows : — 

“ * Wo are of the tribe of Sibaru; which is likewise the name of 
a branch of the Kapuas river. The tribe of Sibaru contains 
2,000 (or even more) fighting men (tikaman), and is under the 
government of Pangeran Kuning, who resides at Santang, a Malay 
town on the Kapuas. We have none of us been up the interior 
of tlie Kapuas, where the Kyans live, but they often come down 
to Santang where we meet them. The Kyans are quite indepen- 
dent, very numerous and powerful ; they are governed by their 
own Eajahs, whom they call Takuan. Some of these Kyan tribes 
are cannibals (makan manusia), it is generally reported and we 
know it to be true. 

“ ‘ Pangeran Kuning of Santang was at war a few years 
ago with Pangeran Mahomed of Suwite (Suwight), a M^y 
town situated on the Kapuas, between Santang and Salim- 
bow. A large force was collected to attack Suwite. There weref 
Malays (Laut) of Santang and Sakadow, and the Dyaks of Sibaru, 
Samaruang, Dassar, and of other tribes; and besides all these, was 
a party of about fifty Kyans. We never heard the particular name 
of this Kayan tribe, for we did not mix with them, nor did we 
understand their language ; Suwite was not taken, but a few 
detached houses were captured, and one man of the enemy WM 
killed in the assault. 
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“ ‘ Kusu saw Apse Kayans nm small spits of irou, from eight 
inches to a footlong, into the fleshy parts of the dead man’s legs 
and arms, from the elbow to the shoulder, and from above the 
ankle beneath the calf to the knee-joint ; and they sliced oft' the 
flesh witli their swords and put it into bask(fts. They carry these 
^its as we all saw, in a case under the scabbard of their swords. 
They prize heads in the same way as the Dyaks. They took all 
the flesh off the body, leaving only tlie big bones, and canned it 
to their bf)at8, and v e all saw them broil (panggang) and afterwards 
eat it. They ate it wdtli great rdish and it smelt, whilst cooking, 
iike hog’s flesh. It was not wc alone who saw them eat this, but 
the whole force (balla) saw it. 

“ ‘Men say that many of those interior tribes of Kayans eat 
human flesh — that of their enemies ; most, liowevor, they , say, do 
not, and all of them are represented to be good people and very 
hospitable ; and we never heard that they ate any otlier than the 
flesh of enemies. It made us sick to see them, and we were 
afraid (takut), horrified. 

“ ‘This was not the only lime wc have seen men cat human flesh. 
The Dyaks of Jangkang are likewise cannibals. They live some- 
where betAveen Sangow and Sadong, on a branch of* the Sadong 
river ]iamcd Sakiam. The Jaiigkangs had bc'cn out attacking the 
Ungkias tribe; and after the eieursion they came to our village 
with several baskets of human flesh, for they had killed two men. 
They cooked and ate this outside our house, but it had been broiled 
before. I knew it to be human flesh, for I saw one of them 
turning the hand (witli tlic fingers) of a dead man at the fire; 
and wo saw ihem eat this hand on the bank of the river, close to 
our house. AVV talked to them about it, and they did not make 
any secret of it. 

‘“The Jangkang peojde, according to report, cat Malays or 
Dyaks, or any one else they kill in ^^ar; and tiny kill their own sick, 
if near unto death, and eat tlu'iii. There was au instance of this at 
Santang. AVhilst a party of this people were staging there, one 
of them fell out of a mango tree, and broke his arni, besides being 
otherwise much hurt ; and his eoinpanions cut his throat (sanibi- 
lih) and ate him up. None of us, however, saw this happen, but 
we heard it from tlic Santang people. It is likewise said, but we do 
not know^ it for a truth, that, when tliey give their yearly feast, 
(makan-taun) a man will borrow a plump child, for eating, from his 
neighbour, and repay it in kind w ith a child of bis own, when 
wanted. We do not how'cver, know personally anything beyond 
liaving seen them once eating human flosli ; tut we have heaj-d 
ihese things and believe them; they are well known.’ 

‘‘ Sheriff Ho k sain corroborat(;d this latter statement geuei’ally 
as ho declared there w as no doubt of the Jangkang trme being 
cannibals ; but he had never seen them eat human flesh ; ana 
Bi croton likewise heard of a tribe in the interior of the Sadong 
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beine cannibals. There is clue enough, however, to settle the 
3- “rwithout being positive in an opi*n,l can only say 
that the evidence I have put down was as stra^tforward as any 
I ever heard in my life, and such as I cannot doubt, until it be dis- 
Ttroved ” Vol. ii, page 112. . , 

^ We have taken our exti-acts at random, there are many passages 

equally suited to show the character of the book, but we wish to 

hurry on to Australia. -ra t-. • * i 

Captain Keppel devotes half a volume to Port Essington and 
our Southern Colonies. We have been much interested with his 
own remarks and observations about the natives in the north of 
Australia. He does not place them so low in the scale of crea- 
tion as has been the fashion with some ethnologists. The author of 
that clover but quackish book “ The Vestiges of Creation would 
find but few B^porters for his theory among men practically 
conversant with tL least civilized tribes. These aborigines are 
considered by Captain Keppel as remarkably intelligent, indeed the 
quickness with which they pick up languages is a proof of this. They 
make good seaman and can do more than many a wbnte tourist,— 
they can give accounte of what they have seen. The quMtion 
asked by one of them was remarkably pertiiien - If yon 
English could thrash Bonaparte whenever you liked, why did 
you put him on an island, and starve him to death. Although his 
information was incorrect, the question shewed some thought. 

VVe would willingly continue our extracts, but we fear we 
should be tempted to swell this notice to too great a length. We 
opened our article with a slight difference of opinion, we have 
now one or two faults to find ; we think Captain Keppel is too 
fond of quotations— scriptural, classical and miscellaneous ; as a 
rule they unpleasantly break the narrative and in an * 

poetical extract nine times out of ten weakens the effect. We do not 
object to the introduction of Sir James Brooke s iournals, they are 
very interesting and characteristic, but we do object to the intro- 
duction of letters, extracts from journals, and miscellaneous 
notices, furnished by Captain Keppers friends ; they should have 
been condensed and embodied in the work if they were really 

"^Timtain Keppel need make no apology for entering into the 
field of literature, the chapters containing accounts of his own 
movements are always interesting, and his casual notices are often 
of greater value than those made by perwns of greater pretensions. 

wl can sincerelyrecommendthese volumes; they have afforded 

us some pleasant hours, and the faults we have noticed do not 
detract much from the interest. We trust to welcome Captain 
Keppel again in these seas j the times promise to be stirring, let 
him come with a good squadron, do good service and then write 
another amusing book. 



EMATA— Iir THE JOHEITAI. OE AN EXCUESION &C.’' FEBBTJABT 
AND MAECH NUMBEEB. 

Page 141 line 6 from io^ for Durbar read Dalm. 

„ 145 line 17 from top far Luwu read Lawn. 

„ 146 line 23 from bottom /or Siisunun read Susunan. 

„ „ line 20 from bottom /or 182 read 1823 & /or 3 read 39. 

„ 150 line 19 from top for Burgolab read Boyolali. 

„ „ line 22 from t«)p as above- [ing. 

„ „ line 2 from bottom for surroimdering read surround- 

„ 163 line 13 from top for Pagang read Pajang. 

„ „ line 17 from top for depos read dcssas. 

„ J66 line 8 from bottom for come read eame. 

In tbe note undernoatb, 5t]i line from top, for is to 

said is said. 
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OnAND KXIHBITION OF BATAVIA IN 1853. 

The brilliant success of the Grand Exhibition in the Hyde 
Park of London, ojx'u to th(5 World in 18-51, caused other nations 
to long to imitate so illustrious an example, by which the people 
of the Earth were invited to compete in the ways of civilization, 
to produce the choice objects of their artistic and manufacturing 
skill, and thereby create a spirit of peaceful emulation, worthy 
of the progress of the human race at large — by which their 
happiness might be promoted, and the attempt, at least, made, to 
join in good fellowship the rival nations of the earth, who, alas ! 
have too often stood face to face with the weapons of destruction 
in their hands, to tight for the phantom of military glory, or to 
glut the ambition of some capricious despot, but at the same time 
to plunge the masses of the people into destitution, misery or 
death. 

The Americans of the United States had at one time contem- 
plated the purchase of the Hyde Park Palace of glass, but 
luckily a Company was formed in England who bought it, as it 
stood, for £70,000, and removed it to Sydenham, at a short dis- 
tance from Ijondon, wliere the wonderful building of Joseph 
Paxton will continue to form one of the chief attractions of the 
VO!.. VJJ JUNE - DECLilEEK, 1853. 11 2 
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neighbourhood of the capital of Old England. The Americans 
hove consequently constructed a Crystal Palace of their own, 
which was opened in New York, by President Franklin Pearce, 
on ilie 14ih July, 

In Diihliii, also;. they have, this year, open a Grand Exhibition 
which appears to he answering well, hut in a hiiiuhler sphere. 

In laudable imitation, the Dutch Colonial Govijniment of Java 
thought the oppoi tunity good for promoting an Exhibition of objects 
of the Natural Produce and of the ludu’^try of Java and the Inuiun 
Archij)elago ; of i‘-lands so fertile and abounding in so great a 
variety of muliifarious and curious naateriuls, and it was, at length, 
resolved to liold an Exhibition in the autumn ot‘ the > ear 1853. 
For the purpose of carrying out tliis project, a Commission was 
formed of some high officers of government, who, associated with 
a few of the mercantile community of Batavia, composed a 
Committee for carrying out the plan. The leading men ol the 
Commitiec, were 

Mr S. D. Schiff — Director of Cultures. 

„ P. Van Rees — Hesident of Batavia. 

„ J. Tromp — Ex-Chief Civil Engineer. 

Dr Blecker — Celebrated for his collection and description of 
fish fauna of the Netliei lands India. 

These gentlemen weic assisted in their labours by numerous other 
Government officials and piivate individuals, and by the united 
efforts of all, a communication was opened with t!ie various R( si- 
deuts on Java, and on the other Islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago, who at the instigation of the Governmi nt of Neihcul inds 
Ind la, each m the district under his authority, promoted the ohj. ct 
in view, by inducing the native chiefs to collect and forward 
whatever was deemed worthy of notice; sonic objects being pur- 
chasetl, whilst many others of native veriu and antiquity were 
lent for the purpose of being exposed to gratify the public. 

The opi ning of the Exliihition had been deferred from time to 
time, so as to admit ol having everything arranged as well as 
circumstances w ould admit, and to make the collei tion as com- 
plete as possible, before it was exposed to the public view. At 
length Monday, the Kith October, was fixed uiion for the openiri;*, 
which ceremony w'as performed by the Governor General of 
Netlnalaiids India, His Excellency Duyinaer Van Twist, attended 
by a miineious st iff of Civilians and Military officers; the whole 
being enlivened by the grand military bund, and the discharge 
of numeious salvos of artillery. 

1 propose to note down a selection of the most remarkable 
articles which came under my notice, after a three days careful 
inspection of the contents, with the aid of the printed cata- 
logue of the objects exposed. But first, of all, it will be nec^ssarjr 
to say a few words regarding the building in which the Exhibi- 
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t!on was made. The building was constructed for the purpose, In 
the north*ea8t corner of the King's Plain, close to the Citadel of 
Bdtavia. Ir is built of the homely materials of brick and mortar, 
plastered inside and out, and covered with red tilef Whether 
“ a vow has been registered in heaven" that it shall not survive 
the plorv of an evanescent exposition, and that as soon as Oclolier 
and November have pa'^sed away, and its contents are removctl or 
returned to the lawful owners, it shall be destroyed, must be left 
to time to determirn*. Tlie building itsedf answers its purpose 
well enough, but would form no permanent object of beauty on 
the King’s Plain ; this might lie obviated by planting it round, 
but being within the I'ayon of the Citad* I, strategy will, no doulif, 
counsel its removal, though a few good camion shot would, at 
any lime, soon level the whole to the ground. 

It has no pretensions to elegance or novelty of construction, ns 
was the ra^e with its noble prototype the ‘‘Crystal Palace," and 
Its (1 imen^ions are of course comparatively humble. In order to 
form some comparison, we may remind the reader that the edifice 
in Hide Park was 40S feet «ide, 1848 feet long, and the transept 
108 feet high, and entirely constructed of iron and glass. 

I paced the outside of the Batavia exhibition and found the 
extreme length in nearly an east and we<t direction, 84 paces 
Mhich aveiage 37 inches — thus very nearly 260 feet long, by 63 
paces or about 200 feet broad Irom north and south. The build* 
ing is a parallelogram, with 19 roomy lancet-shaped window# 
on the south side, and 15 similar ones at each end, on the east 
and west. In the centre of the north/^rn facade is the entrance, 
under a projecting portico, with windows in the main building, 
to the right and lel’t; and a bit of shrubbery and garden hat 
been coaxed into existence in front of the entrance poTiico, which 
lielped to enliven and diversify the scene. The window openings 
had bamhu gratings painted black, and the aperture was otherwise 
closed Milli oil cloth, which admitted the light, at tin; same limo 
that it intercejited the view from without. Within the enclosure so 
described, a broad corridor or spacious gallery ran all round the 
four walls, being spacious and airy, but having a wall also towards 
the centre of the enclosure, and you thus, on entering, tuined to 
your right or left, and could go all round the exhibition till you 
returned to the spot, at the door, from which you had set out, 
examining, as you went, the objects exposed. In the centre of the 
quadrangle was a large circular Pondoppo or shed, with chair® 
or seals and tables (or visiters to repose at, and a buffet whera 
drinkables, biscuits and sweetmeats might be procured. Jietween 
this circular and central Pondoppo and the galleiics where the 
goods on exposition were found, was an open yard^ containing a 
lew curiosities of plants, amongst others some cocoauut tree# 
growing in tubs, with the shell, or seed nut, outside the ground, 
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mIjicIi llic commuiiicatioTi was made meitly by fibres. 

I will lirst notice the ailicles belon|[riii^ to Java, over 

the different Residencies, fiom Bantnn in the west to Bazukic 
III the opjiosilo, or eastern extremity of the island. 

The objects from Bantam were oidy very few in number, 
merely aniountin« to 20, and none of them of any consequence, — 
eonsistinj; of a few mincials and some of the commonest a|q>urte- 
nanccs of native house-kei ping. 

Batavia was inucb more almndant and happy in its produc- 
tions than Bantam, yet afforded few objects of real cuiiosity or 
rarity. It had many objects of its agiiciilture, as rice, sugar, 
coffee, spices, kc. kc.^ some very good s})i*ciinens of Batavia- 
made carriages, of book-binding, and of other trades carried on 
in the capital of Netherlands India. Amongst other things was 
a collection of 20 models of prows and boats in the Indian 
Archipelago, sent in by His Excellency Huymacr Van Twist. 

Amongst the models, two are worthy of notice, being the inveii- 
lioii of Mr C. Heeleinan, Civil Engineer at Batavia. The one was 
n machine to stamp out or husk rice, by means of four wooden 
stampers, which worked up and down in a wooden tiough, and 
which were raised up and dropped alternately by means of iron 
books or catches attached to a liorizontal spindle, which could ho 
w'orked by one persbn. The other was called a *‘Liujninosi»ooh’^ 
or bannister-rail, proposed to be put in operation between Batasia 
and Biiitenzorg, a distance of 39 pauls or miles. The bannister- 
rail consists of a single line, is formed of timber and must stand 
up some dozen or 15 feet above the ground. The carriage to 
lravei*se on this rail, instead of running on wheels on the ground, 
is balanced upon the rail, on wheels which work uj)on the top 
of the rail, and the body of the carriage depends on either side, 
and is picvented from collapsing by friction-iollers which work 
upon parallel jdates attached to the uprights, a few feet from the 
ground. The wheels which work upon the top of the rail are 
altachcd to axles, which are found in the upper part of the 
vehicle. A roomy box or carriage thus depends upon each side 
of the rail, ^^hich is entered by fold-down flaps or doors at the 
end. In these boxes it is proposed to stow passengers, cal lie, 
goods &c. Buitenzorg lies between 800 and 900 feet above the 
sea at Batavia, as variously determined by the naturalists, who 
have at difl’ereiit limes lived in Java. The most rapid descent 
is from Buitenzorg to the first post at Chiluwer, a distance of G 
pauls. The descent during the next post, at Chibinoiig, which is 
still 27J pauls from Batavia, is less rapid, and the height above 
Batavia has now diminished by about one-half and come down 
to 404 feet. Of course it would be necessary to construct the 
bamaslcr-ruil so that it should always have an even and uiii- 
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form descent, so that the posts of wliioh it i.s would 

sometimes have to bo loiijjj, and miicdi elevatecl, or el.'^e placed 
on embankments made fur the purpose. The «»Teater part of tin; 
goods to be transported, would be from Builenzorg to Batavia, 
and consisting chiefly of vice, cottee and otlier agricultural 
produce. This would thus be down an inclined plain, and the 
machine w'ould almost run of itself, or with the assistance of 
perhaps a few horses. The return loads would always lie of less 
consequence, both as to bulk and value, consisting of all kinds of 
Kurope goods for consumption in the interior ; this would be so 
far lucky, as it would be necessary to use hor-ses or bnflaloes 
to drag back the carriage up an inclined ])l.ine of upwards of 
800 fcQt. The plan, though looking plausible in a small room- 
model, will, however, no doubt be subject to much inconvenience 
and expense in working. It would have to be cousiructisl of 
Teak timber, and capped with an iron rati on the top. Teak 
is hardly grown at the west end of Java, and would thus have 
to come out of the goveriiinent foresis at the other e\tremity 
of the island, where it is l>y no means over-ahundaut now-a-days, 
and it is no small ([uantity of timber that would h(‘ required to 
construct such a rail for 39 miles, which would of course be 
subject to much wear and tear from being e*x posed to a tropical 
climate, where the alternations of lain and sun eould not fail 
soon to show their influence. Then to secure the footings of the 
rail, so as to have them firm and immoveaiile in the earth, w'ould 
be no slight expense and toil, and probably as much or more 
timber would have to be buried in the ground in buttriisses of 
masonry, as w'ould project for the purposes of the rail above. 
I much suspect that the bannister-raif ’ will die a jiremature 
but natural death. If government ever sanction the outlay of so 
much capital, they had better keep in the beaten truck, and 
adhere to metliods that have been proved to answer well. 

Under Batavia, was also exhibited the very interesting collec- 
tion of fish and otluir sea animals, along with some other rarities, 
belonging to Dr Bleeker, all preserved in spirits, in large glass 
jars or bottles. The most remarkable among these were : 

The “ Hpookdier van Menado” or the Ghost Animal of Me- 
iiado — which is adapted for climbing in trees, being provided 
with sharp-nailed toes on its four legs. The animal is about eight 
inches high, covered with greyish hair, has large flabby ears, 
piercing eyes, and a long thin tail on which the hair stands out 
at right angles. 

A White Musk Deer from Banka, of the size of a kitten, white 
all over, and apparently full grown. 

Solegnathns Bleeker — the Sea-needle of Block, a 

long spindle-shaped fish, with round needle-shaped body. 

Hippocampus Kuda — Bleeker — A sea fish, with a head like 
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that of a horge, which the word Kuda in Malay implies. The 
body is tapering and curled near tail. 

Symjnathus Brachyurus — Bleeker — A short-tailed sea-needle. 

Peyasm Nntans — L. Three inches iong^a small fish with 
two largish fins near the head. 

Pegams Dracanis — L. Three inches long, dark coloured, with 
two vwrv large fins near the he id. These fins open out like fans, 
being a transparent film stretched out on eight thin toes or fingers. 

Many cuiious fish and ciahs are also found in this colleciion, 
and will bo deemed well worthy of the notice of those iiilerested 
in these tnatteis. 

HtiiTKNZoRG. The ol)jects supplied hy this district were al'O 
of trifling importance, cnmpri-ing modcd-i of native houses and 
buildings, as well as v.irimis iinplern<*nt'^ in daily use among the 
people. From Mr J. E. Teysrnan, the Hortulaniis of ihe Gavdim 
of ihe Palace at Buiteiizorg, was an interesting collection ot KjQ 
different sorts of woods found m the Suitd.i districts — a mii>*lcr 
of vanilla grown in the gardmi at B litenzorg— and a Pdtma 
flower (RiifHe^i.;) |»rociire«l on Nns.i Kamitangan. From Count 
J. II. Van den bosih were exhibited inusteis of cocdienille, lea, 
nutmegs and maee, as well a-* of vanilla, all the prodnre of hi. 
estate Pondok Gcd4. Mr Weher, who woti a medal at the Lon* 
don Exhioition for native flax, has also present, here, some musters 
of the same material prt pan'd by him. 

The only contrihiiiion from Jasinga w’ere four native grave- 
stones, cut from a dark coloured kind ot sand-stone, known hy the 
name of Batu llaruyangy and fouml only near the village of 
^lunchmig on that estate. These grave-stones are in great request 
ail over the Buitenzorg district, for marking the spots where 
departed relatives lie. 

Ku.awang produced a good collection of stuffed animals, birds, 
snakes, insects, &c., sent in by MrE. J. E Van der Parra Breton 
Vincent, and which w’ere arrangc<l on the right and left of the 
entrance to the Exhibition, and formed thus the first objects 
which attracted the attention of visiters. The same gentleman 
had also sent from the estates of the Messrs Holland, from Pa- 
manukan and Chassem, musters of rice, sugar, coffee, tea, to- 
bacco, arrow-root, jagory, sugar made from the Aren palm, and 
four varieties of oil made from Cocoa-nuts, (Cocos nucifera) — 
KachungTanah,( Arachys hypogea) — Wijen, (;5esamum Indicam) 
•—and Kamiri (Aleurites Moluccana). The contributions of Mr 
Vincent were the only ones from Krawang, with the single ex- 
ception of four musters of cinnamon, two musters of cinnamon 
oil, and four earthen sugar-pots, apparently sent in by some 
one else. 

Thk pREAXoaER Rkqencies had a large variety of articles, 
consisting mostly of things in daily use with ^the natives, as of 
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clothing or household furniture in some shap^' — or the common 
productions of the forests, or of the cultivated land, which, how* 
ever, call for no particularization. Chianjur, however, sent one 
piecious morceau in the shape of a Golden Brides-Crown,” 
which was very handsome, and said to be valued at 1,200 florins. 
It was a sort of head-dress or helmet made of filagree gold work. 
Chianjiir also contributed some Sunda musical instruments, viz. 
a Rehah or fiddle, a Kachapi (0)d Traroangsa, varieties of flat 
harps played with the haml, and Bandang completed the lot 
with a set of Anghlungs^ or bambus cut off like organ pipes, and 
set in fj-araes, which, being shaken by the hand, can be played in 
large companies, consisting of many perforineis. There was also 
the more homely Chalungf which are small bainbu tubes, strung 
together, like the steps of a ladder, and tapped with a little 
mallet. 

From Chianjur w'as also a yoke make of spotted bambii, and 
lipped with bits of polished tin : this instrument is used tor carry- 
ing home the paddy from the fields, with certain ceremonies, 
when some vow has been made. Bandung also sent a round table, 
the slab of which was composed of 120 di derent varieties of wood, 
let in and joined together in a pattern. 

From Gai lit was a muster ol paper made from the bark of the 
Sach I nr. 

Chkuibon bad also its contribution, mostly of rude articles in 
daily use with the native-*. More naiiarkable and scarce, was a 
specimen of wax made from the wild plantain irei'. Uaihera 
jnetty object wa^* a wmalei) seieen, to -‘taiul opposite a door-way, 
being carved our of uood--8 or 10 fe« t squire, and lepresenling 
a Ua'iuk'<ha or demon, siicli as anciioit J.ivam se Insiory speaks 
of, with a croeo«lih,*’s licad, a"(l armed Willi and Chahradi* 
projfif a soit of spe.ir wiih spni-liki* liead. 'rin-* sciei n w'as 
li.tndbome'y gilt and painN'd gr« eii, led and id.ick, and uonld ii(> 
consi !ercd a uri'ar orninn-nt to a naiivr clia t’-* ilonr-waN. in 
this part ot tin- collceium W'en* al o a bow' an > anow--, vriiioli are 
veil rare ailieies wiib the ii.iii\es of J.iva 

Tadal had a better <lispl.iv man (/lien!)on, yei ji'c-eni 'd 
articles whicli wi'ie worthy of note, Tlien- \va^ on loheiionof 
diffment kinds of vvood, fiom the Uegei.ev ot Jli-id* a.id 
another <»f 8i sorts from the Itegem-y ol Pamal.nig, besulo Mim 
(by musters of liarks, loots, liuv«s, and truitv, lor which the 
Javanese have some particular use. Here also w as another imi'f' r 
of wax produccil trom the wild plantain and cailed “ J/n/ 
Kolle” By way of a rarity was a irhite Lele fish, which is othcr- 
v\ise alwa}S of a dark black colour. It is a fish that lives in stag- 
nant pools or lakes. There were also here a tea-kettle stand, 
cast in brass, by the Javanese Wasman, under the directions of 
Mr F. A. Bergmans. 
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A brnss ArchiiJipdcH screw elso cast by Wasman as al)ovc. 

A arriall Steam by the same parties. 

'I'wo cast-iron pbib^s, which are so nicely polislied that on a 
trifle of oil being applied to them, and the dWt* plates then 
brought in close contact, they remain firmly adhering to each other, 
and can then support a weight of 600 Amsterdam lbs., without 
parting. 

Model of a hoiise-door s(^ fixed to tlie posts by artificial 
hinges, that it can open and shut on cither side. 

Model of a suspension bridge — this model can support a 
weight of 700 Ams. lbs. These latter articles also prepared by the 
Javanese Wasman, under the directions of Mr Eergmans. 

A hank of thread made from the Widuri plant (Calotropis 
Gigantca.) This plant is herbaceous and only two or three feet 
high, And produces a pod with silky fibres, and is common al- 
most all over Java. 

A bit of cloth made from JFidun' thread. 

A bit of cloth made from the fibres ol the Pine-apple leaf. 

A bit of ly^ulu or Wulu bagging made of shreds of 

finely cut Earnbu Wulu. 

A bit of Karuwj Bamhaj also caflod ^^Kain Pellahy' woven 
from strips of Ikunbu Tali or Bambu Wulu. 

Pakalongan certainly made the worst show of any Residency 
of Java, in the whole Exhibition. The catalogue only goes as 
far as No. 10, in the enumeration of articles, and of these, two 
were antiquities found in the Residency of Bagalen. This is 
below all “critique.” 

Sam A hang, consideritjgthat it ranks as the second town in Java, 
and thus takes precedence immediately after Batavia, and that 
it is well known for the manufacturing skill of the native popula- 
lation, was very miserably represented, having only 41 numbers 
in its catalogue. Here were seen: 

A muster of salt Mud, thrown up by the wells of Karadenan. 

„ of salt water from the warm springs of Mendikcl. 

„ of Salt obtained from the Salt springs and mud wells 
of Grobogan. These three specimens were each in a 
glass-bottle with glass stopper, and arc from the cele- 
brated mud wells of Grobogan, which are always in a 
state of semi-volcanie ebullition. 

There were also musters of Calcareous spar found in Grobogan, 
and of Petruleum or Earth-oil found at Purwodadi, both from the 
same ncighbouihood. In the exhibition, there are numerous 
musters of this Earth-oil, which is found in almost every Resi- 
dency of Java, more or less, oozing into wells dug in certain spots 
in the ground, for it to drain into. There were musters of Pepc 
hemp, Widuri flax, and yarns made of the fibres ot the Pandan 
tree. The iiiiisters of lealliei-warc, for which Sdiiiarung is famous, 
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were carriage and buggy harness, gentlemen's and lady’s sad- 
dles, shoes and boots, and a few other trifles completed the list. 

Kaoh. The collection sent by this Residency contains little 
worthy of notiee, and has only 34 nurabei’s. An elegant sabre 
or scymeter, kris, Javanese saddle, and Europe-shaped saddle, 
all made at Magelang, were worthy of notice for their workman- 
ship. There were also models of an American Suspension Bridge 
entirely made of bambu, besides models of Javanese bridges, both 
suspension and floating, made entirely of bambu, which were wor- 
thy of inspection, as exemplifying the ingenuity of the Javanese, 
when they choose to exert themselves. The collection also con- 
tained a portrait of the present Regent of Kadu, Raden Adhipati 
Ario Dhanu NingRat, one of the most enlightened chiefs of Java; 
this portrait was executed by Raden Saleh, a Javanese artist, who 
has been trained in Holland. t 

Banyumas had a more numerous collection than Kadu, but 
contained little that was peculiar to itself and thus rare, as not being 
found elsewhere, and many of the objects were noted as sent in 
by the Honourable Mr J. F. H. Gevers; who is merely a visiter 
to Java, and has, I believe, no particular connexion with Banyu- 
mas. There were several specimens of minerals, and three col- 
lections of musters of woods, one of which was the property of 
Mr Gevers, containing 201 distinct varieties from Nusa Kam- 
bangan, 68 were in another lot, collected in the district of Piirbo- 
linggo, and a case contained another lot of 134 kinds. Two 
sticks of bambu, each 8 or 10 feet long, were exhibited, which 
were also the property of Mr Gevers. They came from Dayu 
Luhur in the district of Chilachap. They were of that species of 
bambu called Bitung. I measured the larger one of the two, 
and found its circummrcnce, near the root, to be 25 inches English, 
whilst at 6 or 7 feet higher up, the girth was 22 1 inches. The 
wood of this bambu is thick and heavy. 

There were several examples of the celebrated Patma or Raf- 
flesia flower in the Exhibition, but none of them large. Two 
samples were exhibited among the goods from Banyurnas, but 
these did not exceed in size a man’s fist. The flow^ers were not 
yet expanded. There was here also a muster of flax made from 
♦he fibres of the wild plantain tree, and also some wax procured 
from the leaves of the same plant. Banyumas also sent a variety 
of native copper-ware for household purpose's, and many other 
small articles of daily use, but none of them curious. 

Bagalkn had also its contribution, but 1 could find nothing 
rare among the articles worth commomorating. This collection 
was ricli in musters of native manufactured cloths, partly woven 
in the pattern, and batikked on European cloth. From tho 
district of Ambal were some models in miniature of Angklungs 
and Gainelans, and also the leather figures of the Wayangs, 
1 2 
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Tvhich are reflected by candle-light upon a screen, whilst a Java- 
nese bard sings the ancient story of the land. 

JuGJUKARTo had 44 various specimens of minerals irom the 
Regency of Nanggulan, sent in by Mr J. J. Hasselman, Resi- 
dent at the Court of the Sultan. This gentleman had also contri- 
buted some specimens of fossil wood, and four small metal Hindu 
images. His Highness the Sultan of Jugjukarto had sent two 
books with drawings, which were to serve as title-pages of books, 
or superstructures for state letters — these were elegantly and taste- 
fully got up, with figures and flowers in gold leaf. From the 
Sultan were also exhibited representations in polished and in frost- 
ed brass, of the State Regalia, which are of gold, and of course 
too precious to be sent from home. These brass representations 
are well done, and represent a pyramid 20 inches high — a dragon 
‘ — a deer— a common d|ck — a peacock — and a goose. There 
were also numerous other articles in brass, representing a variety 
of household utensils in use at Jugjukarto, as sundry cooking im- 
plements, water goglets and bowls, waiters, kettles, inkstands, siri 
boxes &c. Also a great variety of cloths, either woven or batik- 
ked at Jugju. Pangeran Adhipati Paku Alam, the independent 
Prince at Jugjukarto, had sent 10 curious state spears, which were 
very well worthy of careful examination, viz. 

Wahos Liman Bakhang—Vf 2 ^ 0 ^ means spear — Liman is the 
name of an Elephant which is confined in a stall or 
cage — Balebang is the name of one the sorts of 
krisses. This spear has its blade issuing from an 
Elephant’s mouth. 

„ Tri Sulo — Having three prongs, as the name purports, 
like Neptune’s trident. The prongs are short. 

„ Sapit Uahon — perhaps ought to be Sapih Habon=sa- 
tisfied with fighting. 

„ Sanghiit Panggiyan= caught or entangled in the en- 
counter. Tliis spear has a kink or catch near the hilt. 

„ Sigar JanUing — a split heart. 

„ Kukila Tajem-^tlio sharp crane. This has a spear pro- 
jecting from a crane’s bill. 

„ Chokro Sulam — The embroidered Chakra or discus. 
, lias five short spears projecting from a discus or 
circle of iron. 

„ Bedami—ihe Peacemaker. Three pronged, with outer 
prongs bent round and inwards at top, but sharpen- 
ed on outer edge so as to cut. 

„ Kerrang Ngerrang implies fierce and quarrelsome. 

This has a spear projecting from a crocodile’s mouth. 

„ Bar go Astro — with flat, very broad head. Bargo is a 

peacock’s tail — Astro, a weapon in general, and 
thus implies the peacock’s tail weapon. 
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Surakarta or Solo,’ had a much more numerous and better 
collection than that of Jugjukarro, and evidently more trouble had 
been taken to give effect. The following are some of the more 
notabl#objects: 

12 musters of different sorts of bambu. 

A bundle of the wing-feathers of the Bido, a sort of hawk ; these 
are black and white, and are used for the feathers of arrows, now- 
a-days only used as a curiosity. 

Burnished ornaments of brass, to look like gold, used by the 
dancing girls — Bidoyo — of the Emperor of Solo. 

A Javanese head dress of silk and felt, black, with white plume. 
A set of articles belong to the state show of a Tumunggung, as — 
3 Spears called ‘^Pangawinan*’ — long, good, common articles. 

1 Gun or fowling piece. 

1 Rattan mat. 

1 Payung Bawat, an umbrella which is jiot made to shut up, but 
must always remain open. The ‘‘Bawat” or handle of this 
Payung ought to be of a certain length, for measuring the 
paddy fields, and as such forms part of the paraphernalia 
of a Tumunggung. 

1 Kendogo, or clotnes^ box. 

1 Tube for scented segars. 

1 Split bit of wood for holding a handkerchief. 

X Walking stick — 1 Pipe — 1 Siri Box — 1 Hat Box. 

2 Brass salvers — 1 Spittoon. 

1 Wedung Knife, which is an indispensible article of full court 
dress. 

There was also a money chest, invented and made by Pange- 
ran Sonto Kesumo, which was evidently a curious puzzle to open. 

26 small wooden images, representing Javanese in Court dress, 
from a Pangcran down to one of their soldiers, and ending with 
a High Priest and his Assistant Ketib and Mudin. 

A large and complete Gamelan set of native musical instru- 
ments, mostly of gong metal and brass. 

A set of Angklung instruments of bambii, of the kind called 
Salendro. 

A ^ery large collection of Wayang figures, cut out of hide, in 
old and fantastic form, painted and gilded. These were of the kind 
known as Purmo or ancient, and with them are given represen- 
tations from the history of the Pandomo or five sons of Pan- 
du D6wo Noto. 

As an accompaniment to the above, was a set of 59 Topengs or 
masks, cut out of wood, painted and gilded, and often representing 
hideous and monstrous human faces. With these are given repre- 
sentations from the history of the Princes of Kediri. 

Here were also found the following 12 Payungs or UFnbrellas 
of State, as carried after the separate ranks of native chiefs, and 
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from winch consequently oadi man's rank is immedialely perceiv- 
ed as he passes along. 

1. of tlie Crown Prince, which is also worn by the Emperor or 

Susuhunan, and everywhere in Java by the Euroj®an resi- 
dents, or chief civil authority. It ia entirely o\' gold ^ or 
rather gold-leaf. 

2. of the legitimate sons of the Emperor - all yellow — with, how- 

ever, only a border in ^o/rf-l#af, the rest being merely 
painted yellow. 

3. The oldest illegitimate son of the Emperor, who bears the 

rank of Pangeraii. This has a sky-blue ground with gold 
border and centre or tip. 

4. of the younger illegitimate sons of the Emperor, of the rank 

of Pangeran. This is of a dirty white ground, with the 
gold border and centre or top — and yellow within. 

5. of Pangcrans — a yellow Payung with gold border. Near the 

centre it is white, but terminates with a gold top or tip. 

6 of the Aryas, or grand-children of the Emperor. Sky-blue, 
with gold border. 

7. of the Raden Adliipati, or Prime Minister. Green with gold 

border, and broad gold tip. 

8. of the Tumunggungs — green, with gold border and tip. 

9. of the Kaliwons — entirely gi’een. 

10. of the Panewus — light blue, all of one colour. 

11. of the Mantris — all black with gold top or tip. 

12. of the Demangs, all red, with gold top or tip. 

There was also another state Umbrella, which does not belong 
to the usual models, and which has been given by the present 
Emperor, to his Uncle the Pangeran Adi Negoro. It is of a 
bright yellow ground, with border and centre of gold ; resembles 
No. 3 except in the colour of the middle part of it. 

There was another Payung which formed a rather formidable 
weapon ; it was rather square, and at each of the four corners had 
a sharp spear projecting and radiating from the top, and on which 
the sheltering part of the umbrella was [stretched ; the point or 
top was also provided with a spear. 

There were also bows and various arrows, which are kept about 
the native courts as curiosities, but in these days of guns, powder 
and ball, the Javanese know better than to trust to their old 
weapons. 

Another lot was a Blow-pipe for clay pellets, or small arrows, 
to shoot birds or fish. 

Now follow 20 specimens of Kris heads of various descriptions; 
but as no numbers were attached to each article, it was impossible 
to know which was which — they are given in the catalogue as — - 

1. Tunggaksemi, for Widonos and Kaliwons. 

2. Tunggaksemi Kabienchih, for Panewus and Mantris. 
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3. Sambegan Ranibufan, for Jajar Keparak. 

4. Sarabegan, for Jajar Karyo. 

5. Sengguwan, for Panekels, and Panelawas. 

6. Sambcgan Minyik, for Jajar Nyogo. 

7. Potrokiloso, for tlie subjects of Gajuh Mati. 

8. Dagellan, for mis-shaped Court servants. 

9. Samban Gedag, for the chief P«inakawans, or attendants. 

10. Samban Purwo, for the Servants. 

11. Chalan, for the Children of Panewus an 1 Manti is. 

12 Buchan, for Hump-backs. 

13. Cbeballan for Dwarfs. 

14. Tunggaksemi — of Horn. 

15. Sambegan — of Horn. 

10. Chalan — of Horn. 

17. Tunggaksemi — of Gold. 

18. Sambegan — of Silver. 

19. Tunggaskemi — of Silver. 

20. Sambegan — of Wood. 

A curious instrument of native luxury was seen wljich bears the 
name of a Dukun, of Tamarind wood, A Diikun is a native 
quack Doctor, or rather Doclress, as the faculty In^re consists, as 
is often the case in other parts of the world, of wives.** The 
**old wife” of Tamarind is a crooked bit of polished wood, with a 
tantalizingly crooked end, with which to get at any part of the body 
and have a ^^scratch” to the Highlander’s tune of God bless the 
Duke of Argylo.” 

A handsomely gilt and otheiwise ornamented saddle, with a flap 
on each side like a dragon, is used in native tournaments called 
“ Seninan” — to this saddle belongs a bridle and other gay gilt 
horse trappings, as well as a long wooden tilting pole, with which 
the Javanese try to unsaddle each other, or vex their adversary’s 
horse. 

Several articles of leather manufacture were present from Solo, 
as carriage harness, lady’s and gentleman’s saddles, shoes, &c., 
this place being celebrated for its articles of leather, in which it 
competes with, and sometimes excels Samarang. 

There was a model of a prow in use on the Solo river for 
fetching salt from Grissie, and of.a boat or Tembo cut out of one 
log of wood. 

A model of a car or waggon is called Grebang. The original 
of this Grebang lies half rotten, in one of the roc ms in the Xra- 
ton at Solo. Tradition says that in the days of Majapahit, and 
also later, it served as a hunting car for the Royal family. It is a 
large, oblong, wooden platform on 4 wheels, with covered room, 
drawn by 4 pair of buffaloes, attached by the usual Javanese yoke 
to a chain and so dragged. 

There are some neat and pretty models of Palanquins, as used 
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in the native provinces, very handsomely and neatly got up with 
curtains and other conveniences : one is called Joli for princesses 
and daughters of Pangerans — another is Tandu lawak for the 
wives or daughters of Tumunggungs— a third is Tandu Oandul 
used for the wives of Mantris, and also for brides, * when these 
are the daughters of Mantris, or of respectable Javanese. A 
fourth are models of a pair of ATrmo/Ae. These palanquins are 
©f Chinese origin, and arc generally made use of by Chinese 
women. There are here also many samples of native Batik cloths 
of various descriptions; the handsomest of those, is a long piece of 
cloth called a Dodot, belonging to the Emperor’s state dress. 

There is, furthermore, a collection of 20 various patterns traced 
on paper, to batik by. These are very pretty, and would be 
worth sending to the manufacturers in Europe to imitate and 
work by. In the process of batikking, the pattern is first traced 
on cloth with hot, and thus liquid, wax. The clotli is then im- 
mersed in the dye-tub, and of course the dye does not take where 
the wax is, which is removed after the cloth is othervvise dyed. 
The Batik apparatus is also to bo seen in the Exhibition. 

From the foregoing account it will be perceived that the collec- 
tion of articles sent by Solo contained much of real interest, and 
did great credit to the parties who had interested themselves in 
forming the assortment. 

The contribution of Pachitan was not of any great impor- 
tance, but being only a small district, it'could not be expected to 
produce many rarities. There were several specimens of Minerals 
and some pieces of fossilized wood and sca-plants found at Pring- 
kuku. 65 specimens of different kinds of wood were only poor 
affairs, being thin and badly got up. There were, however, in 
this collection two articles which, by the natives at least, would be 
highly prized. The one was a Mustika and the other 

Mustika Waringin, The word Mtistika means Amulet, which 
is always some very scarce or supernatural production, and which 
being worn about the person, acts as a talisman, and wards off evil. 
The Mustiha Kerbo or Buffalo Amulet was quite white, and 
round like marble, nearly an inch in diameter, and semi-trans- 
parent; it was stated to be found at Panggul. The MuMika 
Waringin was said to be a calcareous concretion, found at Ngadi 
Rejo. It is quite black and a little smaller then the Mustika 
Kerbo. Waringin is the name of a tree, the Ficus Benjamina, 
which always adorns the open plain in front of the houses of Java- 
nese chiefs. I could not, at first, find these two Mustikas^ till 
I got the assistance of one of the persons on duty in the Exhibi- 
tion; they were carefully put away in a little case, out of sight, 
for fear of some one walking off with such small objects, but in 
the eyes of all natives of so much value and consequence. 

Madiun had evidently made an effort, and had sent many 
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interesting articles The first articles on the catalogue were spe- 
cimens of minerals from the mountains of Arjowinongen in Pono- 
rogo, and whetstones from the mountains of Sumorotto, and 
among these last was a large square polished white limestone 
from the hill of Chombri, and another limestone flat flooring- 
stone from Kali Kunchi. The Baron Sloet Van Oldruitenborgn, 
sugar fabricant in Madiun, had sent some trachyte furnace 
mouth-pieces, which were well cut out, but rather small for 
actual use. There must also always be the fear tliat these trachyte 
stones would fly with the heat of the furnaces. There were 31 
specimens of woods, each numbered, but as the catalogue does not 
place the said number opposite each name of specimen, which it 
nevertheless gives, it was impossible to iderttify them. The same 
defect attached to musters of different dye stuffs, roots, and leaves 
for medicinal purposes. By this oversight, a great deal of the inte- 
rest of thia collection was lost. There were also specimens of 
different kinds of paddy, of cinnamon, coffee, tobacco, and 
indigo. There was also a PuyiC^ or Quail Cocoanut, 

full grown and curious. The outer husk had been removed, 
exposing the polished shell, which was 4 inches long, by 1 J inch 
thick, through the middle. One end was terminated by a sharp 
point, and the opposite extremity presented three small holes 
or eyelets, whence the germination would take place. There 
were also — a specimen of rosin collected from Sapamvoody and 
which is used as a paint — 3 musters of oils, of Jarak, Wijen 
and Kesambf, and of 5 different sorts of what were called varie- 
ties of flax, as of Kapas or cotton — Piilutan — Ramek — Lulub 
Wame and Kadebak, all twisted into bits of rope. Kapas is com- 
mon cotton, and Ramek is the nearest aj)proach to a flax. 
Some handsome golden beetles, a kind of large Spanish flies, 
were in a bottle. * 

Two woochn images of the size of life, clothed in all their native 
finery, represent a Raden Bagns, and a Radon Ayu, a native 
gentleman and lady of rank. These two figures are very well 
got up and very natural. The rules of the Exhibition forbid 
visiters to touch anything. The figure of the Raden Bagus, how- 
ever, holds ill his hand, a sheet of foolscap neatly folded, which 
he seems to invite you to inspect. Thinking that the paper might 
give some account of the figures, I had, like many others, a 
tickling to be acquainted with its contents, and looking carefully 
round, to be sure that no Cerberus was ready to interfere, took 
the paper, and on opening it found, to my chagrin, the grinning 
head of a man traced, with his thumb-end applied to the extremity 
of a rather prominent proboscis, and reference written, as spoken 
from his mouth, to Article 9 of the Regulations of Order, which, 
after thumbing over the catalogue, is found to be — “it is forbidden 
to touch any of the Articles exhibited”, — an innocent way of 
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punishing the inquisitiveness of those, who, like myself, cannot 
coniply with arhitrary but very necessary regulations. 

There are also five wooden Wayang figures, some gilt and very 
prettily got up. The figures represent what the leather Wayang 
images only give in outline and profile. This kind of Wayang 
figure was in use at the time that Maiapahit flourished. 

Several specimens of native agricultural implements and house- 
hold goods and tools contributed to swell out this collection, along 
with cloths both woven and batikked in Madiun, the various 
implements for which purposes were present— Sundry walking 
sticks of various kinds were seen, sent by Ponorogo. And there 
were four fans of Akar Lorov'estUy a fragrant grass, which is I 
In lieve the Kusa grass of India, r.nd of which tats or screens 
in front of doorw'ays are made, and which, when in the heat of 
the day, they arc sprinkled with water, impart a fragrance to 
the rooms they protect. It is stated that on a certain occasion 
a Brahmin gave a handful of this grass to Buddha, who cast it 
on the giound, under a lio tree, when it immediately became a 
seat for him to repose on,— hcitcc it is a sacred grass amongst the 
Buddhists (see Clough’s Singhalese Dictionary, page 134). These 
fans of Lorowestu arc semi-circular and made so as to always 
remain open, and do not thus fold up. From Pasuruan there were 
also in the Exhibition, other fans of Lorowestu roots, which had 
a sweet scent. Thry are of a light brown colour. Madiun had 
other fans, viz. of Peacock’s feathers, and also made of the 
feathei-8 of other birds. 

Interesting ai ticks from Madiun were Javanese paper, and the 
apparatus for preparing it. This paper is prepared from the hark 
of the Qlugu^’ liee— said to be the ^^Morus papyrifera,'* by a 
process of maceration and beating, for wliich^purpose the imple- 
ments are also here exhibited. These consist of a stout, thick, 
wooden form or block, with an iron mallet grooved on one side, 
to beat the bark with. This grooved mallet is a bit of iron, halt* 
a foot long, and an inch square, with a hole at one end of it, in 
w’hich are inserted two slips of bambu, by w'ay of a pliant handle, 
and with which instrument the soft bark could be easily beat and 
tcazed till it obtained the required consistency. A large brass 
mallet, and one made of deer’s horn, and scored on the face, very 
probably belong to the same paper apparatus, as they lie close 
by. These implements are interesting as being models of a ma- 
nufacture similar to what prevailed in the South Seas, when first 
explored by Cook. The bark cloth there prepared was not for 
writing on, as the natives knew not that art, but for making arti- 
cles of dress, and it shows that the art had no doubt been brought 
byjthe natives, when they emigrated, at some unknown period, 
from the Asiatic Archipelago. The vvild tribes in some parts of 
Cedebes, still to tliis day, prepare bulk in the same way for arti- 
cles of dress. 
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Specimens of the paper so prepared from the Ghigu bark in 
Madiun, are exhibited, both loose in the piece, which mip^ht 
be made up into dresses, as well as put up in blank books 
in leathern binding. This paper is made under the superinten- 
dence? of Priests at Ponoropo in Madiun, where there is a great 
school foi* the education of Javanese in writing, and in the Ma- 
homedan religion. 

Two brooms w'ere exhibited, also from Madiun, and said to be 
made of ‘‘Arjuno grass’’ — which was a grass, or some fibrous 
vegetable substance, of a brown colour, resembling the Lorowestu 
root abovementioned. This Arjuno grass was also slightly scented. 
The grass was about a foot long, and set in wooden handles, like 
Japan brooms. The wooden handles were also about a foot long, 
painted black and rod, and ornamented at intervals with gold leaf 
gilding. They are rather pretty objeds, as well as curious. Both 
this Arjuno grass and the Lorowestu are no doubt relics of the 
ancient Hindu Colonists on Java, one of whoso seals was indu- 
bitably in Mnd'iu^f, which implies in Sanscrit — Middle Jam. 

41ie last article which wo will mention as belonging to Madiun, 
is a tea-service” made at Magettan of pipe-olay. They look 
prettily done, and are of a light brown colour, but of course no 
great works of art. 

It will be p(;rccivcd that Madiun has afforded many articles 
of much interest, and being an inland Ilesidcncy, and thus seoJud- 
ed from more immediate communioafion from without, may be 
consi<lered as more especially ehuracleristic of native Javanese 
industry. 

Kkdiui, another inland Re^iidcncy and adjoining Madiun, 
comes next, but does not afford the same interest, the objects 
being fewer, a/id less care taken to let people know what they are 
looking at. In a^glas.'* bottle were some greyish lumps of clay, 
known by the name of ^'Tanah AnipvJ^ and said to ho eatable, 
hut no fm tber j)artieul.u*s could h(‘ gleaned regarding this article. 

Luckily, liowev('r, tin; following exlrael from the Java Bode 
of tlui Ooioher, 18<53, No. 83, will tend to elucidate this 
Arnpo stuff. 

Not alone animals, hut also plants eontrib»ite towards the 
formalion of oiir globe. I need only call to mind the matter of 
turf, whieh covers so great a portion of Eiiroj)e, and which is 
nothing than the nmiaiiis of lnnumcral)Ie small ])lants, the half 
decayed fibres of whieh sink down in water, and form the foun- 
dation of new series of plants. I ucjmI oidy rc^er to the incxliaiis- 
(ible strata of Coal, which also are imuely the result of a foiaiia- 
lioM of tulf, whieh is many thousand years old. But few know 
file works (d* the Miiallest organic lieings, regarding the vegetable 
or animal >trueture of whieh natiiialisls have no! hi'eii able to 
agree, viz. of the BacilIaiiLc oj Didtoiiuc, Alone the Microscope 
J 2 
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discloses tliem to our eyes; and alone a inaj:;nifyin<r power of 300 
times llie original size, shows us so clearly their multifarious 
forms, that we have the opportunity of examining these animal- 
culffi with exactness. They live in the sea, and in rivers, in the 
Polar regions and in the tropics, as well as in the hot springs of 
Carlsbad. 

“What we look upon as stone or earth, is often nothing else than 
the work of these plants. The ground of Berlin consists of layers 
of remains of animalculie, which are sometimes 5, and then again 
100 feet thick, and the heath of Lnneburg bears a deposit of 10 
to 40 feet of these mites, part of which are still in life, and appear 
to be continuing the budding of former times. They form the 
powder which is used in instrument sharpening, the tripoli, and 
pumice stone ; even the eatable earth, which is found in so 
many countries, and winch occurs in Java, amongst the moun- 
tains, under the name of Ampo, at a height of 4,000 feet, consists 
almost exclusively of such organic remains. Associated with 
fbraminiferm, they form great masses of chalk-marls, of rocks of 
many hundred fi'ct in height, and the hard knobs of flints, which 
are found in chalk, are constructed therefrom and from the re- 
mains of sponges. Volcanoes discharge, into the air, through 
their craters these anirnalculic, which have long been buried in the 
bosom of tlic earth. Somefimes they come foi tli as hard rock, 
melted together, sometimes as dust which makes it imj)ossil)lc for 
the sun to shoot forth bis rays over immense extents of country, 
where it is far and wide distributed. So mighty are these archi- 
tects, though such little beings. 

<‘41, (XK) millions of individuals find room enough in one cubic 
inch — 70 billions in one cubic foot. But they propagate them- 
selves with such unheard of celerity, that one single individual 
can multiply itself in 24 hours to 10 millions, that one anirnalcular* 
of this kind has brought into existence in two days, a quantity 
which measured one cubic foot. Such incredible quantities of 
these anirnalculic exist in the mud of Wisinar, that they are 
estimated to form, in one century, a layer of the thickness of one 
foot, and of the superficial extent of 40,000 siniare feet. What 
are the buildings of man, in comparison with the works of these 
apparently insignificant beings, which have eluded the sight of 
man during so many ages 

This Ampo is also found in the Residency of Cheribon, as 
shown from the following oxtr.ict of Kussendrager^s Java, 1841, 
page 131 — “ In the environs of Kampoiig Pakendien, is dug up 
a sort of red earth, which the natives call Ampokj and carry in 
baskets to Tagal, for the purpose of being eaten, and sometimes 
also to he used in smoking. 

Ampo, and in tlic verbal form Ngampo, means in the Snnda 
language to lick the ground, as done by difl'ercnt animals, such 
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as biiftuloes, door, and wild pi^s — where gome nalural or peculiar 
properlicsexisf, and which are mostly only discoverable by animals. 
This takes place in many spots, and is similar to what occurs in 
North America, where the places arc called ‘^Salt licks.'' 

An eatable clay is also said to be found in South America, on 
which some of the rude tribes on the banks of the Orinoco or of 
the Maranon arc said to subsist, and may perhaps resemble the 
Arnpo of Java. 

Anion^ the articles from the West Coast of Sumatra was also a 
miister of “Eatable Earth,,' which was of a white colour and 
sol’t. It was said to come from Priaman. 

Kediui has also a collection of 20 different kinds of woods 
but these are only poor thinprs, and in too small bits to allbrd 
proper specimeris. Eleven ditferent sorts of bambu had to be 
grubbed out from under a table, where they bad been thrown, 
as if they had been ashamed to give them a more consjncuous 
place. The catalogue gives the eleven names they are known by, 
but there was no means of identifying them separately, and as 
some of the names are n^t current elsewhere, this was a pity. 
T)je same remark applies to 0 different species of rattans, and 
also to 14 vai’icties ot materials of which roj)e and twine are pre- 
pared, which were scattered about in confusion without any 
means of i<lenlifying the dilferent articles. A rather curious 
lump of bark-looking stufl', or rather like a scries of slices of bark 
glued tog(,*ther like a pyramid, is called in the catalogue Jamur 
Dipo” or a toadstool liaving me<licinal properties. 

In a bottle was a muster of the flower of Kammha or safiron, 
shred fine, and used for a rod dye. Another bottle contained musters 
of so called Spanish flies — Semherilen — they were each 1 J inch 
long, and were brilliant beetles of a mixed bright blue and brown 
colour. Amongst the models of hlack-smitli’s tools were two good 
specimens of the Javanese Pi/j)uta7t or native bellows, which are 
two wooden cylinders, with pistons and rods working np ami down 
ill them, and which being in turns, hut rapid succession, worked 
up and down by the hand, keep up a good blast to a lire, through 
a common pipe near tlic floor. ” 

From the district of Ngrowo in Kkdiri were 8 pieces of lime- 
stone, cut like bricks, showing to what purposi^s the soft limestone 
may be adapted, Ngrowo bad also presented 174 different speci- 
mens ot wood, whicli were, however, thrown away for want of 
means of distinguisliing each. Tlie same remarks applies to 
“ some musters of seeds and fruits of various plants” — whicli is 
mightily concise and iuterc'^tiug! and tlie perplexed visiter is at 
liberty to guess all the rest, as no further particulars ai'c vouch- 
safed either in the catalogue, or on the articles thcmselvi's. 

Japara made a miserable show, and had liardly any article 
worth taking notice of. 
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Rrmbano oame noxt arul apjaiu rotnovo<l tlio lionour of Hio 
productions of Java, and showed that more care had hcen used in 
forming the collection. Kcmhang has always been known as 
abounding in tlie finest Tejik foreatft of Java, and here ship-budd- 
ing has been carried on ever since liuropeans have bad much 
influence in Java, the teak timber having been handy here, tliougb 
now difficult to get, at least in accessible positions. Tliorc were 
exhibited by the Regent of Rem bang, Raden Turnmiggiing Corio 
Chondro Adi Ning Rat, seven very good spociinons of teaky in 
largo well prepjired slabs, each nearly a foot scpiare, and each 
properly marked with its name : 

Jati Kembang — J:iti is the name of the Teak on Java, Jati 
Kembang thus means “ tlow('r Teak,’’ as “Ivembnng” in 
Java means flower, to denote its superiorily ; or perliaps 
this variety iiiiflowoi-s more frequently than the others. It 
was a close-grained, good wood, 

„ Kapur =Liino Teak, of light colour, and open grain ; it has 
often nodules ot liino naturally mixed in tlie fibre. 

„ Minyak=Oil Teak, close grained, oily lookijig wood, as 
the name implies. 

„ Doreng — of large flaky grain. 

„ Sunggu— the True Teak — good, close, smooth grained wood. 
„ Betnl=:the Right Teak — close-grained, good wood. 

„ Duri=rthe Thorny Teak. This specimen had some of the 
bark still left on, to show where the thorns grow out, but 
the thorns had ill-adviscdly been cut off. Tbe wood looked 
open and porous. 

A bottle contained some Greejh roots, which are made into a 
tea, and also some Sadagori laki-lahly both being used as a medi- 
cine for fever. 

Rembang being tbe Residency in Java where most tobacco is 
planted, and where this cultivation has sinteeedcd best, of course 
had plenty of tobacco mustiu’s present. These were in the leaf, 
cured as ready to send to Europe. The fabricants who had sent 
musters, were D, Vreede of Siuguhau, from the F.ibriok ‘‘Nicot,’’ 
which is one of the best marks — K. Veenstra of Gendric — Senn 
Van ifascl of Painottan — De Voogt of Sadang—nnd De Mol 
Van Ottcrloo of Widang. There wore also musters of segars 
made at Tuban, which is close upon the tobacco districts and a 
muster of tobacco od was sent by Mr Senn Van Basel from Pa- 
mottan, who had also present the model of a tobacco curing 
house. 

From Tuhan, Mr W. J. T. Dudman had sent three bottles 
containing musters of sugar, made at his mill, with the Centri- 
fugal Machine,” introduced lately by Mr Maepherson. Of the 
Centrifugal Machine, there was also a drawing and description, 
and a model made by Chaulan and Puche in Batavia, with some 
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alfriaiioris in(ro(liic<^<l l)y thorn. Mr DmlrBan had also sonf a 
walking- slick, from wliich a du^t^cr could he projected, hy 
iiiiiTitPiiveriniif with a spriic^. Tlie lie^cnt of Tuhan, Raden Tu- 
Cliiiro Neiroro, had sent a specimen ot a flower-pot, 
and of a drip-stone cut from the soft white limestone that abounds 
ill this part of the country. The same chief had sent a handsome 
wavy Kris called Da-pur Singhelat'' — another Kris called 

Chu7i(Iri/f” and a S[)car called Dapur hudup Cliepoho,^* 

The Radon Ayu, wife of the Reirent of Rcml)an<^, had sent 
many articles as specimens of Batik work, being the Javanese 
method of tracing patterns on cloth. 

SoouABAYA had scut a pretty fair collection. Being the most 
important town at the east end of Java, the seat ol' the Giovei’n- 
nieut naval establishment, and a'place of considerable trade, the 
natives find a sale for numerous nick-nacks, which they mnnu- 
factiirn very prettily, and of which good specinnms were exhibited. 
We will go over the most notable objects, as they occur in the 
catalogue. 

The first article mentioned is a muster of sulphur from the 
WaUmufjf which is part of the toj> of the mountain Arjuno, 
which rises inland of Rourahaya, and on the confinci of Pasiiruan, 
to the height of about 10,00() feet — two diflereut measurements 
giving it, the one a few feet above, and the other a few feet below, 
that lieight. It is, like most other mountains of Java, an old 
volcano, and from one of the tops, a little smoke may still occa- 
sionally he seen curling ujiwards. From the Giinung Kcndang, 
which extends throughout the wliole length of Java, at intervals, 
and appears again in Sourabaya, in the slinpe of lowish ridges, 
there were limestones, marlstones and a sample of Micay which is 
here found in plates and films mixed with the Lbimionc, and 
some of which was used for ornamenting the pinnacles of the 
Mahoinedan Grand Mosque, put up in Sourabaya, a few years 
ago, under the direction of Mr Waardciiaar. There were also 
two musters of oclire — red and yellow — procured from the Ken- 
dang and from Guinung Sari, a place only six miles outside tlie 
town of Sourabaya, where the Kcndang approaches the Straits of 
Madura. 

From Gummg Sari w'cre also present some ^Krips-Rpaath,” a 
variety of gypsum, which is of very frequent oceuiTence in the 
west end of Java especially on the Jasinga Estate, where it 
occurs in veins or flakes emhedded in the biack chadas or tuff 
wliich is of marine origin. It has a somewhat glassy appearance, 
and when in thin plates, is semi-transparent. There was also a 
bottle of Petroleum or earth-oil found at Gogor in this Resi- 
dency. The same earth-oil occurs also at Giniung Sari above 
mentioned, where I have seen it collected in holes sunk in the 
ground, and into which it naturally oozed, collecting on the sur- 
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face of water. Another natural production was eartli-rosiii from 
Madura; this is oilled Sellu, and means in Sanscrit « a 
rock, a hill. Sella is found in many parts of Java, particularly in 
the Western or Sunda districts, where it is mixed and melted with 
oil, and then forms an adhesive paste, in which the goldsmiths 
set their gold to work it into filagree or ornaments. 

There were several native grave-stones made of the white 
Grissee limestone. No. 20 of the Catalogue of Soiirabaya Arti- 
cles consisted of Seven fruits of the Mojo tree, gathered in the 
forests of Mojo’pahit.^* The following notice was attached to 
them, written on a bit of [)aper — “Seven fruits of the Mojo tree 
(Ci’ataeva Marmclos) gathered in the forests Mojopahit, and 
re])rcsenting the origin of the name.^* 

The largest of these Mojon, according to Javanese pronuncia- 
tian, but Maja in Malay or Sunda, are of the size of a man’s 
clenched fist, bnt two of them not larger than a good fowl’s egg. 
Six of the seven Mojos have been scraped clean, and present a 
brownish haid shell. The contents have been removed, through 
a small hole, and the aperture at the end is plugged up with a 
black bone-stopper. One of the Mojos is loft untouched, neither 
the outer skin or film, nor the contents have been removed — this 
latter fruit is nevertheless rcr// light. This is thus the same kind 
of fruit, which many hundred^years ago gave its name to the ancient 
capital of Java. It may be interesting to insert what Raffies says 
of the circumstance, at |)age 98 of his quarto History of Java — 
“Raden Taiiduran arriving at the River Guntung, took refuge at 
the house of a widow, and afterwards meeting with his sister, who 
was performing a penance on the Mountain Chermai (the Moun- 
tain of Cheribon), he was encouraged by her to proceed further east, 
following the course of a bird which she desired that ho would 
let loose for the purpose, till he reached the district of Wirasaha. 
Here he observed a plant called the Moja, entwined round a tree. 
He wished to eat of the fruit, but finding it extremely bitter threw 
it a^vay, and asked one of his followers, Kiai Wira, the reason of 
its bitterness. “I have heard,” replied Kiai Wira “that it was 
here your forefathers fought in the war Brata Yudha.” On which 
the prince said, “then lot us stop here and establish our kingdom, 
and let us call it Majapahit.^^ This was in the Javan year 1221.” 
It appeal’s thus that the Maja grows on a liaime or climbing plant. 
To this day Mojo is a favorite compound of words iu the name of 
places in this district, as Mojokerto, the present seat of the admi- 
ministration of the country — Mojo Agung — Mojo Sari. 

Another vegetable curiosity from Mojokerto is a “Cocoanut 
without eyes.” It has a label attached to it, on which is writ- 
ten — “a Cocoamit — Kalapa— without eyes, from Radon Ario 
Ohokkro Poorbo Negoro, Paiih of Mojokerto.” The Patih i,stiie 
assistant of the Regent, hi% right hand man, who does all the tag- 
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work and attends to details, such occiipatious being inconsistent 
with high rank and good pay, a theory which the Javanese per- 
fectly understand. This Cocoaiiut is of the usual size of such fruit, 
but has no aj)pearanco of eye or eyes at the end, though made 
clean to the shell. 

Nos. 25 to 30 of the Catalogue, are a collection of Antiquities 
from Majapahit, and are curious, as having bcduiiged to a people 
w)\o once held sway over great part of Java, ])reviou8 to the in- 
troduction of Maliomedanism, in about A. D. 1478, and thus be- 
fore Eiiro])cans had doubled the Cape of Gtood Hope. 

No, 25. SixKrisses; anticpiities dug up near the ruins of Maja- 
pahit. These arc of iron^ and much resemble what are 
still in use. 

26. A Prince’s dagger — Bedomo — ting up near the ruins of 
Majapahit. A rude iron knife, with rather prettily w'or- 
kcal metal handle of brass; worked to resemble a kind of 
line matting. 

27. A C'h()pp(‘r--golok— of iron, dug up near tlie ruins of 

Maja])ahit. 

28. hive 8p(^ars, of iron and ancient looking, dug up near the 
ruins of Majapahit. 

29. A l)rass A\e of this shape dug up near the 

ruins of Majapahit. The upj)er part is a 

hollow tube for the pur- pose of adapting 

a handle. 

30. Two Bowls — antiquities. 

31. A r(>rcelain Jug, dug up near t1»e ruins of Majapahit. 
It is of a deep blue colour oulside, and looks as fresh as 
if of modern date. Tlio earthenware' witliin is lehite. 
The snout, or pipe to pour from, has been broken oiT. 

32. An Earthenware Bjill — ^iin antiquity; it is a round dark 

colored ball. 

33. A Lamp — an antiquity from the times of J\Tajapahit. 
This is a scpiare, or rather slightly oblong metal tray, 
with the cdg<5 turned up all round, to the heiglit of 
lU'arly an inch, with a metal bow over it, at right angh^s, 
inserted at middle of each side, by which to hold or liang 
it lip. Each of the four corners projects a little, and has 
a channel cut on it, in which a ivick could Jiamj overf and 
burn w'itli oil, supplied from the i-ray. A similar sort of 
tray-like instruinent is still used, wlien representations 
of fVayangs arc given. 

St. A Saucer — antiquily—niarked as from Majapahit. It 
is a white, stout, glazed saucer, with the enamel mueh 
cracked. This saucer is nearly flat and round; is about 
six inches in diameter. A whit(', piece of Earthenware, 
wiyi glazed surflice, aj)parently stout, strong ware— looks 
like a stout Chinese saucer. 
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35. A Bell — an antiquity in metal. 

36. An Ivory Kris-liandlc — an antiquity. It is a piece of 
wliite ivory, four inches long. The sides are fiat, and 
carved on either side. On one side is represented a 
man ploughing, with the common Javanese Sawah plough, 
such as used in the irrigated soft lands. This plough is 
drawn by a pair of hiijfialoes attached by a yoke on their 
necks to the pole of the plough. The man wears a Tu- 
dumj or kind of hat with broad brim, and has on JPohek 
trousers, which do not come down to his knees. On the 
other side of the handle, is also represented a man with 
tudung and pokek, dragging a pole. 

Wc now return to modcirn manidactures, and the first that 
attract our attention, arc objects in Tortoiseshrll, which are nu- 
merously made by the natives of Sourabaya, and hawked about the 
streets, diielly for sale to hluropeans. Tlu'se consist of trays to hold 
fire sticks for lighting sogars — armlets for ladies— rings for hokling 
table-napkins- -vai'ious little pretty covers for glasses, to keep out 
insects — combs and pins for ladies hair— segar cases. JN'ext come 
objects in Jyon/, as— kris-handles, an image of Napoleon, imag(^ 
of a w'oman, billiard balls, chess-men, ivory and tortoise-shell 
buttons in variidy. Four Nautilus shells ornamented with fancy 
carving -two mother o’pearl large rice-spoons. And i)[ IJorn, 
a smoking pipe, two salad forks and spoons fixed together, like 
a pair of scissors, pap(T knives, hooks for bed-curtains, a walking 
stick, being a rod of iron, on which wau’C adapted or strung a 
series of ])rettily cut hoiai, bi'sides some other trilh'S. 

GiiisSEK, which also forms a district of the llesidency of Sou- 
rabaya, and the towm of which is only 12 pauls or miles removed 
from* that of Sourahaya, had sent a collection of jyrtm'-wvor, for 
which it is cidebi’ated, as well as for ship-building. These artich's 
consist of waitcTs or trays, bowls, siri boxes, candlesticks, lamjis, 
bells, spittoons, machines for what is otherwise called ironiiHf linen, 
kettles, cooking pans, two small cannon, kris-sheaths, lira^s orna- 
ments for native clothes-chests, and some ot her trifles. Also a 
pair of gilt wooden curtain hooks, with dragon’s head ornaments. 

From Sonrabaya itself, again, was a model of tlio ‘‘Floating Dry 
Dock,” which is kept in the basin at Sonrabaya, near the montli 
of the riviT Kaliinas. This basin is very extensive and has bemi 
('onstrueled diiriiig the past six years, and which not only eoii- 
tains the lloating dry dock, but atlbrds room for many ships to 
lay around it in safety. It is surrounded by wharvi's and ware- 
houses to contain tackle and ship’s materials. The llnatiiig dock 
is an immense building of timber, and large enough to admit a 
line of battle sliip. To gain admittaiiec, the doek-doors, which 
ooeiipy one end of the dock, are opeiKsl, vvlnm the machine, letting 
m water, sinks. The ship is then got m and moored, the dock- 
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doors closed, and a steam engine pumps out the water, leaving 
the ship in a dry dock, when the bottom can he got at, and 
repaired or rocoppored. This model was made by Javanese work- 
men at Sourabaya, and does them much credit for the neatness 
with which it is accomplished. This floating dry-dock has now 
been some years in use, and affords great satisfaction, not only 
for the repair and examination of ships of the Dutch na' y, but 
also for the repair and examination of inorchaut vessels, which 
happen to requii’e repairs or recoppering in Java. The use of the 
Dry-dock can be got from Government for this purpose on paying 
a fixed rate, according to tariff. 

There were also the model of a rice cleaning mill put up at 
Mojokerto in the Residency of Sourabaya — and a representation 
of a Bazar at Sourabaya, consisting of sheds, stalls, &c., with 
the natives and their wares, prettily painted and characteristically 
got up. 

1’he following articles were also exhibited, and call for little 
comment: 

Model of a Chompreng or river cargo boat. 

„ a Prow Sekong, which is made of one log of wood, veiy 
sharp fore and aft, w ith long out-riggers to prevent 
its upsetting. 

„ of t*edaties and Carts. 

AVoodeu Playthings, representing men and animals, meant for 
children, made at (Irissce; some baskets and chair mats 
made of })andau leaves and l)ambu, made on the island of 
13 a wean. 

Two J^'mit baskets, prettily got up, with painting and gilding : 
these bask{‘ts are carried by the women, when they go a- 
visitiug, or to attend marriages and feasts. 

Rice baskets and Rattan mats. 

Some cotton and silk clothes from Bawean, mixed with gold 
thr('ad, 

A piece of Cloth from Sourabaya, richly inteiavoveu with gold 
til read and called I'herc wTro also other articles 

of native dress interwoven with gold thread. 

Prom the Government construction-shop in vSourabaya, wdiich is 
part of the Arsenal, there w as a carriage wlieel, the lam of which 
was inadi' oi one pi(‘cc of wood (Hibiscus iSiinilis) which had 

been bent in circle, by artificial means. It was bound with an 
iron tire and seemed a stout serviceable wheel. A set of Sieves, 
the circles of w hich were also of Warn wood. 

Two cases of Surgical instruments, well got up. 

Some articles made of Gettah Percha, as water buckets, bucket^ 
for fire engine, and a “pocket pistol’’ for soldier’s use in campaign. 

A saddle and appurteiianci's made of native leather, of which 
several hides were also exhibited. 

K 2 
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From Sumenap, at the east end of the Island of Madura, and 
belonging to the Kesidency of Sourabaya, were several articles, 
the productions of nature, as: — 

Musters of Lime and Sand Stones. 

„ of Coals and Eiirth-oil. 

„ of Mica, called Muscovy Glass. 

„ of eleven sorts of Oils, as Jangkong, Wijen, Jarak, Kala- 
pa or Co(^oauiits, Kasambi, Katujo, Jarak Kalapa, 
Kacliang China, Kamiri, Nyamplung and Kalinchong. 
A Sabre, with silver ornaments I made by the old and venerable 
Two Goloks or native choppers > Sultan of Sumenap, himself, who 
with silver sluiaths, ) with his literary attainments, 
seems also not to have forgotten those of a cunning hand. This 
venerable man is called Paku Nata Ning Bat, and is the saino 
person, who, 40 years ago, assisted BjiIIIcjs in preparing his account 
of the Kawi and other languages connected with Java. 

Models of Native Boats— 'US of Prow Toop, Padawakan, Pacha- 
lang, Chompreng, Soppe, Paduwang, Waronion, and also three 
models of different fish('rmau’s boats. 

Froin Madura, itself, which is the west end of the island so 
called, and which also bcdongs to the Besldency of’ Sourabaya, were 
present musters of minerals consisting of vaiieties of lime and 
coral stones. 

109 musters of different kinds of woods, scut in by Baden 
Adhipati Kusuiuo Adi Aiug Bat, but the Badin Adliipati had for- 
gotten to mark and number or specify them. 

13 Images made of a soft limestone, about 18 inches high, very 
well executed and characteristic of native manners, n'presenting, — 
1 a Bridegroom, 2 his Brid(*, 8 and 12 IMaiitris of tlu^ Spear 
bearers, 4 and 18 Great Mantris, 5 Arya, 0 a half-dressed woman, 
7 a fnll-dresscd woman, 8, 9, 10 court attendants, also sent in by 
the Baden Adhipati Kusumo Adi Ning Bat. 

A set of Gamelan musical inslrnmouts, in miniature. 

22 figures, re])reseiiting posturi; makers or dancers on state 
occasions. Besides tliese, there was a great variety of native 
articles of dress or use, ornamental or otherwise, including basket- 
work &c. which were worth inspecting, but call for no particula- 
rization here. 

Pasuuuax w\as the next Besidency which presented itself. It 
had several articles, which it must have cost much trouble to 
collect, the interest of which, however, was often lost, for want of 
a little care in marking or denoting them in the catalogue. Thus 
there were 220 musters of different kinds of wood, without name 
or mark. ‘‘A cast) containing Barks and Boots” of which the 
Catalogue gives the names, but there was no means of identifying 
them with the articles themselves. Furthermore “a case contain- 
ing different seeds, fruits and leaves” with some names in the 
catalogue. 
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Tl is a pity that many similar articles from other residencies 
were not more careliilly numbered and labelled, so that they 
could have been idonlified with their names, as many a on© 
carious in these matters, mij^ht have learnt a useful lesson, but 
linding them, as they were, without mark or number to identify 
them, much vexatious disappointment was the result, and the 
otherw ise praiseworthy exertions of those who had collected them 
could not die appreciated. 

Hero were iound three whetstones from Malang called '' Batu 
Ungkal,’' some ‘‘limestones” from Malang, of which one was 
marked “ batu mas” or gold-stoiie, aud it ctndainly did not look 
like. lime. Another was called “batu bintang,” or star-stone 
from Mount Klut, which had a ivhite quartzy look. It may be 
be some crystfd of lime, but this is very doubt ful. Such mimes 
as “ gold-stone” and “ star-stone” excite interest, and a desire to 
know more about them, but this was not vouclisafcd. 

“ Some pieees of fossilised wood” were petrelactions of bits of 
sticks or t\iigs. Amongst four “musters of dilfereut earth- 
fruits” W('re “ Uhl Dudong^^ a large round root, 15 inches in 
diameter, which in its naked, exposed state had thrown up a stout 
shoot, two ieet liigh, which on tlic II October, was about to burst 
into a head of leaves, showing the great nutritive strength of the 
yam, wiiieli, while laid hare, on a table, aud under the cover of a 
house, could thus shoot out. 

Another somewhat similar bidboiis root, alioiit 10 imdies in 
diameter, was the Oadimg (Bioseorca triphylla), this had sprouted 
where it stood in the ExhibiLioii, and sent up a vigorous green 
shoot, which had climbed up one of tho brick pillars of the biuld- 
iiig, and then run along a b('am, and >vas perhaps 100 feet long. 
Willi, in 1 he jungle, it sends np its stem or vine', in the dry season, 
say in Julv, and it remains vigorous till the close of the year, 
when it dies avray, and for nearly the following six mouths is not 
seen above gniuiid, but the yam is then in perfection in the earth. 
The stem ingrowing and ibrmiiig new bulbs exhausts the old 
parent stool. The Gadung is sought for by the natives in the 
jiingh', in the early part of the year, before their new paddy crop 
comes ill and it helps them to eke out their scanty fare. It grows 
all over Java. 

A ease contained 32 musters of different varieties of paddy. 

There were samples of seven varieties of flour made from roots 
in Pasuruan aud called Kiring, Katellii Jawi, sago, arrow-root, 
Katella Blanda, Temulawak and Temugodriug, either used medi- 
cinally or as delicacies for invalids. There w^ere specimens of 
coffee, but to my surprise, none of sngaVy altbougli this residency 
has produced i\\e finest results in sugar cultivation and making of 
any in tho island of Java. There is p(‘rhaps a good reason for 
this. Though Pasuruan bus made the 7no3t sugar per bow of any 
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place in the island of Java ; in tlie case of one fabrick viz., 

of Pandahan, as miicli as 80 piculs per bow or 45 J piculs per 
English acre, the sugar itself has often been of a very vile and 
inferior quality, as the fabncants found it their interest to make 
bad sugars, but plenty of them, which government were forced to 
receive at fixed rates, according to contract. Alas ! these f)ld con- 
tracts have run tlie term of their natural existence, and have, like 
all things human, come to an end. They have expired of are abojit 
to expire. A change has come over the spirit of the dream, tout 
cela est maintenant chmuje^ and the contracts are now renewed to 
work and deliver sugars according to the standard musters of the 
^Netherlands Trading Company. Are we to trace tliis want of 
sugar musters from the chief sugar di.^trict of Java, to this little 
confre- temps ? The fabricants were ashamed to send specimens 
of their old sugars, and have not yet learned to make good white 
ones ! Eut the Schoolmaster 1ms gone abroad amongst them, 
and will no doid^t soon teach tluun ! Tho sugar fabricant on 
Java, in these degenerate days, is a very docile' animal in the 
hands of tho government. K is to be hoped, howcnei*, that Pasu- 
ruan is now only passing through a chrysalis state, that it has 
sloughed off the filthy form of tho grub, along with the numbers 
(> and 8 of sugar, and that the chrysalis will soon fly abroad in 
the gay buttorily attire? of Nos. tC and 18, nay even of 20, anil 
show that the “ rich Hats” of Pasuruan can produce fine white 
sugar in satisiaidory abundance. 

The only muster of tobacco present from Pasuruan, was a roll 
tightly tied up, and very po«)r as far as could bi' judged from the 
outside of said roll. The 12 fans of lorowestn roots have bi'isi 
mentioned else\^hero, under Madiun. There witc models of tools 
and agricultural implements, and of coflee cleaning mnehines and 
mills. The models of the houses of the natives of the Teugger 
mountains were interesting, as being diflerent from what is else- 
wdiere seen on Java. Wliole families and relations live under 
one roof, in long buildings of wood or bambu, perched upon 
terraces, cut out of the face of tlieir precipitous hills. 

Amongst the articles of I’asnruan, was also a round black ball 
of the size of an orange, called Impis. This is a toadstool, and is 
a tinder-like furze ball, used medicinally, but in what cases, there 
was no means of learning. But as natives think nothing of a 
medicine, which is not good for everg complaint, this was perhaps 
of less consequence. 

In another place, I found a few leaves marked “ Djioen Boeloe 
Oongoo Vergift." This is probably “Daun Bidu OngKo- Poison.’^ 
The first word Dnnn, means leaf, and Bulii Ongko is, gentle 
reader, tho name of tho celebrated ^'upas tree'" of Java, so celebra- 
ted since Foersch tohl Ins tales about it, in the lust century. It 
has not, however, foutid its nu) into the printed catalogue of the 
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E\hi))ii,ion, and no doubt “Daoon Bocloo Oongoo Verpjift” mW 
!)(' pasHod ovor by 09 out of tlie 100 vimtora ol* tbo E\]iibition, 
witliout even arresting their attention. It is a pity that so re- 
inarlvablo a prodnetion, ^\hK*ll is unknown at tlic west end of Java, 
should have boon allowed to linger in sueb obscurity. And 
though the speoimena present arc only a few withered leaves, yet 
many a Jolinny Ninvcome A\onld have gladly feasted his eyes upon 
it, had he known whfit it was! 

We will conclude the catalogue of Pasuruan, by giving a list 
of Pigurcs of anti{piitics, pre])arod in Malang, contribut(‘d by TTis 
Exoelleney the (iov(jrnor Geiu'ral of Netherlands India, J. A. 
iJuyinaor van Twist, viz. — 

Temple of Kidal. 

Dew a Ohio. Dewa- Divinity. Oino perliaps derived from Otn, 
a mystic name of the Hindu divinity. 

Yang Ohio di Pali— Yang probably the latter pari of the word 
called, on Java, at lull hmgth Sengyang, which means a 
siijiornatural ruling power. Oino as above. Di short for 
Adhi chief. Pati— Lord. 

Dc'wa Siiito, 

Oaja ihidro. Oaja, Elojdiant. Indra, the Hindu doily presiding 
ov('r Swarga or hoa\(Mi. 

Joko Dolog. Joko— young man, jouth. Dolog— Sapling of tlio 
teak tr(‘e. 

Biito Kinnbo Yakso. Biilo=Dcmon. Kiimblia, a noted demon, 
th(‘ iH'phew of Itawana. Y^akso=Dcvil. 

LtMubu Andini. 

Ihito Kiimhini. 

'I'opong Ibilo (Demon’s mask). 

TIk'sc are all beautifully execut'd in some w'hitc, Roftisli stone, 
ajiparently a variety of linu'stone, which takes a very smooth 
])()lish. As works of nativi* art, tlu'se are very praiseworthy, and 
add no small interest to the Exhibition. 

lUzuKT and Binyiiwanoi eonolude the list of the districts on 
Java, itself was very poor in its contributions, and had 

its articles arrangi^d under only six numbers, the chief of wddeh 
was Yo. 9 which consisted of 72 musters of dillerent kinds of 
wood; t)i(*se were larger and candully pi’cjiared, in short the best 
of tli(' kind in tlie Exlnbition. Under Baznki, J found eight 
Blntaro seeds, each of the size of a man’s fist, wdth a net wmrk 
of stringy fibres. A little information attaeiuMl to tiose seeds 
w^onkl have been very acceptable, but was looked for in vain. 
Tiintara was the name of the first Mabomedan seat of government 
in Java, founded just before tlic overtlirow^ of Alajapaldt in A.D. 
1478, as related m the following passage of liaflles’ Java, vol. 
2, pages 123-24 of tlie quarto edition— “ Eaden Patah afterwards 
marrying the grand-daughter of Suuaii Ampel, and leaving her 
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during lior pregnajiey, proceeded to the westward, in order to 
fonn an e.siiibhrfiimeiit, which he w^aa directed to fix at a [dace 
where he sliouUl find the sweet-scented grass, called JBintara. 
This he discovered in a place where there w^ere but lew dry spots 
to be Ibiind, in an extensive sw^ainp termed in Javan “Demala- 
kan,” whence the contraction '^Demak/’ first called Bintara” 
Bintaro is given in Koorda van Eysiuga’s davanese Dictionary 
as “high, thick ’weeds”— and we may la irly conclude that these 
seeds are the representatives ofi those which Itaden Patah found 
near Demak, when he founded the first Mahohiedan seat of 
government in Java. These are little coimadenct's of giu'at inter- 
est to those who care about old Java lore, and it is a pity they did 
not attract more attention in layijig them out in tlie Exhibition. 
I never before, to my knowledge, saw the fruit, though 

often enquired for, and it is thus scarce. 

Eanviiwangi though only an Assistant llesidency under Ba- 
zuki had made an efibrt to get up a res])eetablo contribution, 
and extemled in tlie list as far as JN'o, 00 of diflerent articles, 
which wo will now glance at. First of sdl wt have a specimen 
of sulphur from the voleaiio Idjeii —then a muster of limestone 
from the Gunung Ikan, which is a high, conical hill on the promon- 
tory, at the v(Ty east end of Java, at the entrance of the Pam- 
pang Bay. A. whc'tstoue from Sc'rawat at the GrajagaivBay on 
the south coast of Banyuwangi, just outside the Straits of Bali. 
A bit of pumice sUme, called Batu Bantiilas Ibund near Bajul 
Mati is used fur cleaning weapons. 

A sample of Agar-agar or bulang— a seaweed, white and like moss. 
„ of Akar Bahar— sea-root, used medieinalJy; small, black 
coral sliriib. 

Leaves, being musters of 25 ditfiTcnt woods. 

15 specimens of varieties of ])ainl)u, as bambu tvitul, or the spot- 
ted gading, pctnng wulung, piiting, ampel, orri, gabuk, 
bcnel, sen’it, batu, siirat, tijiis, pring, wailob, lampar. 
The hamhu amp/i has a stout, thick wood of about the 
size of a man’s lower ai*m, and is further worthy ot note 
as being the kind of bambu whence the himpomj Ampel in 
Soiirabaya is named, and where the first Mabomedau teach- 
ers, at the east end of Java, established tlu^mselves. 

A muster of Bidara Jjaut wood, kept by natives, scraped and mix- 
ed with drinking water, in cases of fev(T. 

„ %f Tageraiig wood, a yellow dye stuff. 

„ of Moneiigan wood, used for dupaj to be burnt as a pre- 
fume. 

„ of Kntu wood, a medicine. 

There W'ere also diffej-ent sorts of barks used medicinally, as well 
as leaves, roots and fruits for tiie same purpose. Among the 
fruits was mentioned the patina^ but the specimen was very bad, 
and nothing to be made of it. ^ 
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Among tlie fruits was mentioned one callcnl Widani^ as written 
upon tlie article itaclt*, but no doubt incorrectly in the catalogue 
Wuhni. The \vidani is a fruit an inch long, with five projecting 
angles, or longitudinal edges. Bits of the root of the widani are 
close by numbered 16. This plant has very likely given its name 
to the river of Buitenzorg Chidani, though I could never hear 
of a Widani plant in the Bunda districts, which may nevertheless 
exist, but be scarce. 

From Banyuwangi was also present a bottle containing one of 
the renowned poisons of Java, viz. the which could not 

bo further judged of, than that it was a black liquid in a bottle. 
The other virulent poison mentioned in the catalogue, but no- 
where to be seen in the Exhibition, wjis Cheiik. A d(!scription 
of experiments with both these poisons is given in Etiglish, in 
one of the volumes of the transactions of tlie Batavian Society, 
published by Dr llorslield, during the English time on Java. 

There were seven specimens of dilferent substances for rope 
work, viz. warn bark, tangkil bark, bagu bark, fi lament, s of the 
pine-ajiplo plant, iilaments of the plantain tree, kaeln'iilak bark, 
and gumuti from the aren palm. The baqu bark was white, and 
net-like, entangled and interlaced like that of the Teureup or 
Artoearpns elastiea. Five specimens of cochonille, produced in 
the government establishiiKMit, a few miles inland from Banyu- 
wangi, which is a sort of agricultural o.stablishment for the reform 
of vagabonds, and persons condemned for a short time for soino 
petty crime. 

A few Ifnem Shells, used medicinally, evidently the “opciauda’' of 
some monovalve sliell. 

A white stem', cut and prc'pared for a grave stone — got on Gu- 
nung Ikan, a line even substance — white and apparently 
limestone. 

A kris-hoad made from a fkl.’s tootk j 

Model of a kris, a good imitation of iron, with the pamor or da- 
mask brought out. 

Besides these were musters of cubebs, long pe])per, cardamoms, 
<'olfeo, mdigo, tobacco, padd^ and rice, white and red onions, 
kapok or tree cotton, used tor stuffing bedding and pillows, true 
cotton, and the widuri, arrow-root Hour, tripang, honey, wax, 
some kind of white fatty matter for making candles, but without 
even a name or other information ; a bundle of porcupine quills, 
deer’s horns, edible bird’s nests, peacock tails, some small p(‘arls, 
and the shells in which they wtu’c found. As also several models 
of agricidliiral or liousehold implements, buildings, 2 )rows, basket- 
work and fishing tackle, A few articles in cloth for native dress, 
and a few skins of monkeys and tigers. 

From this it will bo seen that tlie men at Java’s furtliermoafc 
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extremity had done much to elucidate their industry, and contri- 
bute to the interest of the Batavian Exhibition. 

Most of the Islands of tlio Archipelago, besides Java, had sent 
collections, containing articles similar to those exhibited by .lava, 
including both manufactured articles, and the raw produce of the 
soil. It will, for tlie mo.st part, be unnecessary to enumerate 
these, but we will take the dillerent islands in succession, and 
mention such aidicles as appear to claim notit;e. 

Batu bail five small figures representing the Gods of the Hindu 
mythology : 

Two images in ivory, re])rosenting Siwa ; each was about 0 inches 
high and very beauti tally worked. 

Two images of sandal-wood, representing Vishnu and Siwa. 

Some Bali manuscripts on the lontar palm leaves, put up in neat 
cases. 

A sword with golden ornaments, the liaiuUc was of carved ivory, 
like what is used for kris handle^. 

Two krisses with golden ornaments, both these) wi'apons were very 
liandsome. 

A new Bali-made gun or rifle, used by Giisti Jalanlik, in the war 
with the Dutch, a few years ago. Gusti Jalaiitik was a brave 
leader of his countrymen, who bad nmeh iiisulteel the Dutch, 
and on one occasion put his kris into and cut througli a 
paper coniaiiiing a treaty, ^^hiell he thought liis country 
ought not to submit to. This man met a \\aiTlor’s death, 
and was slain in battle. 

There were other Bali w-arlike v eapons, as rifles and guns imnh' 
by themselves, bows and arrows, bl<rw-pip<\s ami their arrows, 
spears, krisses, swords and war-clubs, besides some ariich'S for 
domestic use. 

Sumatea’s West Coast bad sent specimens of minerals and 
metals as : 

Gold ore from Gnnnng Padang. 

Gold dust from Natal, 
licad ore from Mandhiling. 

Copper obtained in the uplands of Padang. 

Botth's of dillerent mineral w aters. 

Specimens of woods found in Mandhiling and Natal. 

A piece of Camphor w’ood from Natal, said to contain crystals of 
camphor, but which I could not discover. 

Camphor oil from Mandhiling and Natal. 

Dragon’s lilood from PriaTiian, Mandhiling and Natal. 

A muster of Getali Pereha from the “BaJam Hudusudu” tree, 

„ of India Itubber from the “Kajay” tree. 

„ of Itosin from the Bintangur and Miranti trees. 

„ of Lagan oil from Mandhiling and Nat^l. 

„ of Ambalu, or gum Ink from Natal. 

„ of Sakou, also called jagoug gecreb, with fine small seeds. 
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A muster of Samawang oil. 

There was also a coUection of flue filao^ee Padang silver work, 
for which the country is so renowned. The specimens here shown 
were certainly very choice, and you must admire the delicacy of 
the execution, the more when you consider the very rude imple- 
ments with which the natives work. There were what were callbd 
“Two Lady’s G^arnitures,” consisting of a chain-like ornament to 
bo worn round the neck ; two armlets from the wrist, a pin, two 
ear-rings, and two hair pins. Of these the armlets were the most 
admirable for the delicacy and execution of the work. To these 
were also added a silver filagree segar case and cup worked in the 
style of the annlets. 

The Nias, Batu and Poggi islands, lying off the West Coast of 
Sumatra, had also sent bracelets, ear-rings, and other ornaments 
for native women, in gold, tortoiseshell and kima shell. 

Some very pretty white flowers, made from the Sulang-sulang 
plant, are in use to ornament marriage beds. 

A stone scat or chair of some white soft stone, 10 inches high 
by 6 inches S(piare, with a blunderbus carved in relief on one side, 
and a kris on the other, was said to represent the chair of the 
“ spirit of the eartl\,” existing at Barugulasara, on the island of 
TeUo. 

From tlie Batu islands were also a warrior’s cap, jacket and 
klewang or sword, ornamented with incantation substances. 

A dagger such as used at the Poggi islands, with bows, arrows,* 
and shields from the sanne locality 

A Malay capon called a Kurambi was curious, and of this shape, 


curved almost iu a semi-circle, shai’p on both edges, and with a 
very sharp, hooked point; must be a terrible instrument in close 
contact. T’he end of the handle has a round hole through it to 
put a string, and so wind it round tho hand or wrist of the user 
Two castings of 4 inches higli representing men’s heads, stick- 
ing out the tongue in a deformed but threntening manner. These 
were made at Tauah Batar from copper ore procured in Timbiilau 
of the 20 Kotas. 

From tho Padang Uplands (Bovenlaiideu) there was a very 
good collection of articles sent by Colonel Van der Hart, who was 
long Kosident there, and is now removed to the charge of Macas- 
sar; these consisted of . — 

A muster of (]uartz containing Gold, which, however, could hardly 
be descried. 

vSome specimens of Copper ore. 

L 2 
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Some specimen of Lead ore. 

„ of Tin ore. 

„ of Iron ore. 

Some bars of Iron, apparently very good — 8 inches long. 

» of Copper, „ „ 10 „ „ 

• „ of Tin „ 12 „ „ 

Specimens of ore of Quicksilver— it was dry brown dust in a bottle, 
and very heavy. 

„ of liquid Quicksilver in a bottle. 

„ of Sulphur, marble, alum, getah percha and India rub- 
ber, of 560 different kinds of wood, whch, however, 
were too small for giving a good representation of 
the articles. 

„ of Nutmegs, mace, and a few other trifles. 

Palembano had also a pretty good show, but contained few 
specimens of novelty, if we except the following: 

A white glass bottle containing specimens oi Batu 
stones — found in certain varieties of bambu. The pieces were of 
the size of peas, and were no doubt a variety of Singkara, which 
often occurs on Java, as an incrustation of quartzy matter, inside 
the tubes of bambus, in the Sunda districts. 

Musters of Gum Benjamin, and of Damar Mata Kuching and 
damar tanab. 

The mata kiiching or cat’s eyes, is the gum copal of commerce, 
aud is sent to Europe for purposes of varnishing. 

A Rhinoceros horn, though only a small one. 

Some heads of the Ivory Birds, called in Malay “ Burung 
Gading” which impliiss the same thing. The heads have a homy 
top on them, which is red, and from this projects a tvhite, pointed 
heal , which from its colour, is like gading or ivory. 

A varnished rocking chair, as neat and good as a Yankee 
c )uld make it. 


Six hanks of Chinese flax-silk, made at Palembang. 

Two pocket handkerehiefs very liandsamely worked in open or 
net-like lace wo»*k. These were white and apparently made of 
B)me fine flax, or perhaps of the films of the pine-apple leaf, but 
the catalogue merely calls them “ some open worked handker- 
chiefs,” and no otlier information regarding them could bo 
gathered. 

Banka had several specimens of tin ore, for which metal this 
island is so famous, having produced— ^ 

in 1850 50,083-50 piculs. 

„ 1851 77,707-43 „ 

„ 1852 78,301-02 

The produce of 1850 appears small, but a large quantity 
remained at the mines, at the end of the year, and was not thus 
received into the government stores, viz. 15,456-25 piculs, which 
was worked up and accounted for in 1851, so that the quantity ap- 
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parently received in 1851 was 93, 163-68 piculs, and thus the quan- 
tity belonging properly to 1850 was 75,139-75 piculs and the aver- 
age of the three years 1850-2 will thus be 77,049-40 piculs. At 
the end of 1852 there were still remaining unsmelted at the mines 
about 2,262 piculs to come into the produce of 1853. Tin has, a 
couple of years ago, been proved to exist also in great abundance 
on the neighbouring island of Billiton, and from musters sent to 
Holland, and analyzed by Professor G. J. \^uider of Utrecht, it 
was found that the ore contained 97.01 and 97.03 per cent of tin 
oxyde, and it was estimated that if this ore was well washed, and 
cleared of quartz particles, it would still contain 76 per cent of pure 
metal. The total produce for 1853 in Banka, has been estimated 
at 82,000 piculs. Prom Billiton was a case with specimens of iron 
ore^ and of iron found and made in Billiton The large case con- 
tained iron ores &c , in various stages, till it was shown in the 
malleable state, of which latter several good specimens were seen 
in the case. This box was not alluded to in tlic catalogue. The 
till costs the government on Banka, as received from the Chinese, 
/ 13.50 per picul. 

There was in the exhibition an interesting model of a tin mine 
on Banka, with all the buildings and appurtenance^hereunto 
belonging, and the Chinamen busy with the excavating and smelt- 
ing. It is well known that these mines are all worked by Chinese 
under the superintendence of the Dutch authorities, who receive 
all the tin made, at fixed rates, for account of government, who 
also supply the miners with rice, oil &c., from Java, at certain 
rates, the island of Banka not producing the staff of life, rice, in 
any quantity of importance. 

There was also a representation of the gathering of bees nest# 
from an hereditary tree called siolan, of a native’s hut, situated 
in his rice-field in the jungle, (ladang,) and of the catching of 
fish by means of nets. 

Borneo had of course mueters of gold <lnst from the west 
coast, from Moutrado, Landak and Mandor ; and of coals from the 
south east coast, from the government mines at Pangaron near 
Bunjerniassing j this muster of coal was a square block or cube 
of 15 inches each way. From the same division of the south east, 
was a piece of mountain crystal, larger than a man’s head, but of 
only a dirty white colour, while from Karimata island, on the 
opposite coast, was a specimen of black crystal. 

Mr C. Kater had sent a rifle gun with silver mounting, entirely 
made at Pontianak, with sundry appurtenances. Mr R. C. Van 
Prehn had sent in a collection of Chinese weapons entirely made 
on the west coast of Borneo, consist ng of lilahs or native swivel 
cannon, guns made after European and native fashion, flags for 
mustering the men, shields, swords and spears &c. It will be 
remembered that the Chinese miners on the west coast ol Borneo, 
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are very rebellious subjects, and have at various times given the 
Dutch much trouble, and cot»t military expeditions to keep them 
in order, and only lately a serious Tebeltion amongst them had 
to be put down by the strong arm of the soldier. 

There were also other specimens of weapons made on the south 
^east coast of Borneo, and manufactured from iron found and 
smelted in the country, viz. of a rifle and a pair of pistols, along 
with a sabre. 

There was also a piece of cloth manufactured from the fibres of 
the bark of a tree, coloured like batik work, in red, black and 
white j this cloth is manufactured by the Dayaks of the interior. 

A handsome cloth interwoven with silver thread ; and a piece 
of broad gold lace, both made at Banjermassing, must conclude 
our list of the big but rude island of Borneo. 

The government of Macassar on Celebes next took its turn, 
and there had evidently been good exertions made to make its 
collection attractive. There were several wooden figures of men 
and women in characteristic costume, which were very well got 
up, and added much interest to the exhibition, being placed in a 
conspicuous position, in glass cases near the door-way ; we will 
n take a gl^ at them. 

No. 85 Sr the catalogue represented a prince in grand military 
attire, made and sent in by the Lieutenant of the Malays 
at Macassar, Tajudin. 

„ 36 was a prince in grand bridegroom's attire, sent and 
made as above. 

„ 37 was a princess in grand bride’s attire. 

,. 38 was a prince in court dress, made and sent by the Cap- 
tain of the Malays at Macassar, Abdul Husain. 

„ 39 was a young prince in court dress „ „ 

„ 40 was a [)rince in hunting dress „ „ 

„ 41 was a native chief in the dress of a champion, clothed in 

an iron chain haju or jacket, sent in as above. 

„ 42 A Macassar bridegroom „ „ 

„ 43 was a Macassar bride „ „ 

These nine figures were all very well executed and do the work- 
men and contributors much credit ; the dresses were not only rich 
and natural, but the countenances were well done, from the proud 
and fierce bearing of the chiefs and warriors to the modest and 
demure looks of the brides, who were about to pass into a new 
state of life. 

It must not be forgotten to be observed that the figures were 
all decked out in their jewellery and gold ornaments j the men 
with their kiisses in gold sheaths handsomely got up. These 
ornaments and weapons were m shaniy but the real articles them- 
selves, such as used, and lent for the purpose by Daing Pasaiiw, 
Abdul Husain, Tajudin, J. Lohama, and Gang J. Uchu; whose 
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names are worth while recording for having got over the inherent 
aversion and fear of all natives, to let such articles, which are 
usually family heir-loomsf go from their hands, for the gratifica- 
tion of the public in Batavia. No 44 represented in wooden figures, 
about a couple of feet high, the ‘‘Pas^re Moliikku,^^ or war-dance of 
the Molukkos, as still performed by the inhabitante of the Kampong 
Molukko at Macassar, They were dressed gaily in red and 
white, with gold tinsel in bands across the body. A sturdy chap, 
with a black over-all-gown dress, fastened with a girdle, and wield- 
ing a staff, seemed to be the master of the band. 

From His Highness the King of Goa, was a Baju Rant6 " 
or war “ chain jacket,” similar to the one above mentioned, as 
worn by one of the figures. This was also made of small iron 
rings fastened together like a net, and when only cutting instru- 
ments were known, such as krisses, spears and klowangs or native 
swords, was no doubt of good service to the wearer, but in these 
days of powder and shot, would hardly prove of much use. In 
the traditionary lore of the Javanese, allusion is sometimes made 
to chain jackets,” but they have long ago Ix^come a mere tradi- 
tion on that island. 

Macassar was not deficient in other articles, as will appear from 
the following : — 

Some specimens of Pamor iron from the mountain of Luwu ; 
the pamor is the damask work in their iron weapons. 

More Spanish flies from Bulekomba and Bonthain. 

Two specimens of the small fishes called Lure-lure determined 
by Hr Bleeker to be Engraulis Brownii.” When they are pre- 
pared for use they are known as the “ red fish of Macassar.” 

Two specimens of the Sihula or native herring the Sardinella 
Clupooides” of Hr Bleeker. 

Sonic preserved roe of a variety of flying fish. 

A specimen of Parakka adie tedamjJ^ or glue made of 
buffalo milk. 

Some spears and cutting instruments. 

A Ladung or instrument to take tripang, or sea slug with. 

Weaving implements, basket work, a muster of paper made 
from the aloe tree, some articles of dress &c, helped to swell out 
the interest of this collection, but call for no particular comment. 

Menado, or the north east end of Celebes, had also sent its 
contribution, but it contained only two articles which I did not 
see elsewhere, the one a specimen Pacheda, or the pith of some 
plant; it looked white, like marrow, and some prettily and 
curiously woven riding whips, made of rattan. 

We now come to the Molucca Islands, amongst which the 
contributions from Amboyna figure conspicuously. 

A case contained a great assortment of specimens of wood from 
Amboyna itself, from Saparua, Buru and Ceram. These were 
very neatly put up, but were very small. 
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A round lablo from Ceram, in ide of one slab of wood, 6 feet 
in diameter. The Moluccas are renowned for these large tabic 
pieces. A case coniHiuinii the herb* and plants from which the 
Pinamj HacM is made. These appear from the catalogue, which 
gives tlie names ot the ingredients (but unfortunately sometimes 
twice over), to be 50 in number. There is also a muster of the 
Pinang Rachi itself, whieh is a great medieine or panaceum, as it 
well deserves to he, from the numhor and variety of its contents, 
which ajrpear to be only the above mentioned finely cut up. 

Tlicre were also from Arnboyna, the following which do not call 
for more than a pa'^sing note — 

Sponges and agar-agar from Niisa Lant. 

From Arnboyna itself, three specimens of sago, with the flour 
and bread made tlnoc from, along with the for ms or moulds, in 
^hich they are made. 

Four specimens of cloves from Ainhoyna and Saparua ; and in 
another part vver'e some very neat houses, boats &c. &c. made 
of cloves, and prettily executed. 

A specimens of nutmeys grown on Atnh oym^ with samples of 
the mace. 

Samples of preserved numegs, and mother of cloves. 

„ of cacoa from Ainbo\ na. 

„ of gums arrd rosins from Arnboyna, Ceram and Buru, 
as daiiiar sola, gendara damar, da mar bonari, damar itam, damar 
tunii. 

And from the same islands 20 samples of essential or scented 
oils, of which it may he interesting to give the names— 

Lemon, cludari, dilar, chmdau or sandal wood, kulit lawang, 
kalensuson, kayu inanisor einnamori, kananga, chengke or cloves, 
bunga, palasari, tanjung, pandaii, kojamas, pulasari, pala or 
nutmeg, melati, bintangur, serce-Bande, kayu putih. The last 
is the celebrated oil of that kind so well known in Europe, and 
used in times of cholera ; the Malay words mean “ white wood.” 

A variety of twine, nia le from various plants. 

A box of cowiics, “ hia chongka,” used as money in some of 
the islands of the Moluccas, by the lialf wild tribes. 

Tortoiseshell from Ceram. 

Two kasiiari’s eggs, ornamented with engravings. 

Spoons made from the nautilus shell. 

Marbles for children made from the cliaina gigas. 

Three bouquets, as also four boxes of flowers made of feathers 
at Hila and Arnboyna, beautifully executed with different colour- 
ed feathers, to represent the natural tints of the flowers. This is 
another of the wonderful productions of art in the Moluccas. 

Bows and arrows, spears and shields of the Alfiirs or half 
savages of Ceram. 

A set of native boxes, taiumhuy ornamented with shells from 
Ceram. 
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Three birds of paradise from Ceram. 

Some articles of dress, of tree biirk, of the Alfurs on Bum, and 
some of the tree bark itself to show of what the dresses were 
made, being the rude manufacture of savages. 

Model of an “ Oremhuy'' of Ceram, a prow covered over in the 
middle. 

Two small dressed figures showing an Amboynese bride and 
bridegroom, both looking as spoony as they well could, poor 
things, and tricked out in European dress. 

Tebnatk had also with praiseworthy care sent several articles 

to illustrate its native pro<Iuctions and arts, as follows:-— 

A specimen of gold from Bachian. 

Specimens of woods, amongst which was of course ebony. 

„ of tortoiseshell, mother o’|)earl and 18 birds of paradise. 

Some weapons of the Alfurs, as shields, which were very narrow, 
not more than 6 or 8 inches, hut long, these an* ornamented with 
white shells ; they may serve to ward oil* the blows of any 
cutting instrument, but it would take a sharp eye and quick arm 
to dodge an arrow. 

Two boxes called kahila covered with plates of talc. 

{Some very prettily stained hajany matSj which are made of the 
pandan leaf. 

An image dressed up to represent an Alfur in war dress. 

A curious wooden chain, cut out of one piece of wood, a cou])Ie 
of fathoms long, meant fora mosque door. 

Two Oremf)ay prows, e.ach covered with a shed, over the mid- 
dle part, with extensive outriggers on which the rowers sit. 

Banda was there, but shorn of its glory. It had but one 
single article, which was, gentlo reader, “a 8|inj)le of kanari oil.*^— a 
see published catalogue, page 129. A stubborn fact! No nutmegs 
or mace, from this renowuied seat of that spice ? No, — None!!! 
The reglemeut” had been religiously adhered to, the monopoly 
strictly enforced. All, without excejition, must be delivered to 
government, and by them to the Trading Company to be sent 
to Holland for sale, lest perad venture some enterprising Hollander 
or interloping foreigner should Jay unholy hands on it, and so 
still further injure the revenues of Netherlands India, which it 
has been acknowledged have to bear a yearly deficit, in conse- 
quence of the system of the Moluccas. Prudence therefore must 
have actuated the authorities at Banda, not to commit themselves 
by sending specimens to the grand exhibition of Netherlands 
India. The Governor-General had very likely neglected to issue 
an express permission, — a Roman Catholic ** Indulgence,” to 
break the law in this case. But this non-appearance of nulmegs 
and mace from Banda could only be the insane act of an Ostrich, 
which thrusts its head into a bush under the happy idea that its 
after quarters are also not visible. We luckily had plenty of 
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nutmegs and mace from other parts of the line Dutch possessions 
in the Asiatic Aichipelago. The neighbouring and presump- 
tuous Ternate had even ventured to send some. From Java, the 
humble Buitenzorg had also dared to raise its head and send a 
supply and Benkulen had not failed to produce a goodly stopper- 
ed bottle of each. How the Singaporean nutmeg planters will 
crow, when they learn that in the capital of Netherlands India, at 
a grand exhibition of the produce of the Dutch possessions, 
Banda had not ventured to exhibit its staple pioduce 1 It is hijjh 
time that this volcanic stone-heap either blew up entirely into the 
air, unregretted by the world, or that the goveinment disabused 
themselves of the idea that a monopoly of nutmegs can be main- 
tained, as it is now a-days nothing else than a mere farce. 

Timor is the last plftce which we have to notice. It had : — 

A specimen of gold dust. 

A bottle of copper ore, in the shape of round dark colored 
knobs. 

A piece of amber from Solor. 

A small package of the bark of the Pasolder” the Kayu 
Timor” as known on Java, which is used medicinally. 

A Timor sabre, with lots of long red hair attached to the handle. 

A Timor spoai, and a few other trifles 

A muster of Timor bees wax , which is lln^ best of the Archi- 
pelago and largely imported into Java for the purposes of 
Batikking, or tracing patterns on cotton cloth. 

Wc have now gone over the whole of the Batavian exhibition, 
which, it will he perceived, contains a vast quantity of very inter- 
esting matter, and it is to be hoped that, before it breaks up, the 
commissioners, to whose hands the matter is entrusted, will draw 
up a, minute ami accurate account ot every thing connected with 
it and of the articles exhibited, supplying much information that 
is not yet before the public, and which a casual visiter could not 
glean. Such a report is not only desirable for recording what has 
now been brouglit together, but might serve as a guide hereafter, 
as, at long intervals, say of 20 years, a repetition may be desirable 
for the rising generation. 

Jonathan Rigg. 

Jasinga, 31 st October, 1853. 
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By J. R. Looan, 

LINQUAGK. 

CHAPTER V. 

■INQUIRIES INTO THE ETHNIC HISTORY AND RELATIONS OF THE DRA- 
riRIAN FORMATION, BMnRA''INa MATICBS OF THE FINO-J APAN K8*, 
CAUCASIAN, SKMITICO-AFRICAN, KUSKARIAN AND AMERICAN 
LANGUAGES. 

The precedingf general conclusions, and the striking assemblage 
of affinities and contrasts of all kinds which the ethnology of 
India displays, point distiiK^tly to a series of great formation!, 
differing so much and following at such wide intervals of time, 
that each must have been connected with important revolutions 
in the dominion and distribution of the races of southern Asia, 
and perhaps of a still larger region. India, from its position 
and climate, was, from the first, destined to receive and not to 
send out dominant races. It has only been less recipient and 
passive than Asonesia. Separated by the Himalayan range, as 
the eastern islands by the sea, from the grand theatre of the colli- 
sions and disperdons of the Asiatic races, and having its peninsula 
protected on all sides by mountains and forests, not easfly traver- 
sable, India has proved ethnically tenacious as well as impressi- 
ble. It has required thousands of years for even the Arian. 
race to appropriate it impertectly, for tlie older races still remain 
in many places little Aiianised, while the Arians have every- 
where been more or less affected by contact with them. The 
diversified aspect of Indian ethnology carries with it a secondary 
siimiilus to research, because a moie exact knowledge of the races 
that have Buccessivuly eiHcrcd it, can harJIv fail to reflect some 
light on the ethnology of the rest of Asia. But this also suggests 
the probability of our arriving at more rajiid and, at the same time, 
more satisfactory results, if the older formations or their vestiges 
are still directly traceable amongst nations placed beyond India. I 
shall tlierefbre endeavour to a^ceriain the distinctive characters 
of each of ihe principal Indian and the connected Ultraindian 
formutions, and enquire how far it is possible to follow them into 
other regions. As in all enquiries of the kind, there is a double 
source of difficulty and confusion. Many traits are too archaic 
to have a direct bearing on the Indian history of these formations, 
for they are common to languages in the most remote parts of Asia 
and Afiica, and some indeed to languages in all the quarters of 
the globe, while, from the great mixture of races and languages 
that has taken place in India itself, many characters are no longer 
M 2 
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referable, with certainty, to the formation to which they owe their 
Indian origin. This makes it the more necewary to enlarge the 
basis of comparison. I begin with the Dravirian formation, not 
only because it is the oldest that can yet be recognized in India, 
but because its phonology connects it with the great formations 
of Asia and the analagous ones in the rest of ^e world, more 
closely than with the Ultraindian, Chinese and Tibetan. After 
considering the other harmonic formations with more immediate 
reference to the Dravirian, we shall find the path smoothed 
towards a solution of the ultimate question as to the ethnic place 
and history of the remaining Indo-Ultraindian formations. A 
previous knowledge of .the direct relations between Dravirian and 
Scythic may be regarded as essential to the elucidation of the true 
relations between the former and the Tibetanised languages of 
India and Ultraindia. But the ethnic connection of Dravirian 
with Scythic cannot be ascertained without referring to the rela- 
tions of both to the other harmonic formations. It is clear also 
that harmonic phonologies have spread over the primordial tonic 
and monosyllabic field, until it has been contracted to its present 
narrow limits in S. E. Asia. Therefore to understand the later 
ethnic history of the Tibeto-Chinese province generally, or of the 
Ultraindo-Gangctic languages in particular, we must first have 
some knowledge of the character and relations of the progressive 
harmonio formations. 

Sec, 1. GENERAL CBARACTERS OP THE DRAVIRIAN FORMATION. 

If we looked to race alone, it would be extremely difficult to 
say what the Dravirians were, or how far they had spread over 
India. But the language tells us, in no doubthil manner, that 
the race, or at least the linguistic formation, originated in one 
tribe, which carried its phonology and ideology, and a large pori* 
tion of its native glossary, over all India from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon. This stock of the ancient Indian predominant race and 
language must have had a distinctive character, and that charac- 
ter is to be sought where there has been the least exposure to later 
influences. We must therefore, in the first instance at least, reject 
the Himalayas and all Northern India, where the old race has long 
been in contact with Ultraindiaris, Tibetans and Arians. It is in 
the South that the archaic physical type must be traced. The 
diversify even here is so great as to shew that there has been 
much mixture, but there are certain widely prevalent characters, 
most of which are not Arian nor Tibetan, and are even distinct 
from Ultraindian. The more important of these characters are 
a pointed, and frequently hooked, jiyraniidal nose with conspicu- 
ous nares, more long than round j a marked sinking in of the 
orbital line, producing a strongly defined orbital ridge; eyes Bril- 
haut, and varying from small to middle-sized ; mouth large, lips 
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thick and frequently turgid; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral 
expansion greater than in the Arian and less than in the Turanian 
type ; cheek bones broad and large, rather than projecting as in 
the Turanian type, giving to the middle part of the face a marked 
development and breadth, and to the general contour^n obtuse 
oval shape, somewhat bulging at the sides; forehead w^l formed 
but receding, inclining to flattish and seldom high ; occiput some- 
what prmecting: hair fine; beard considerable and often strong, 
colour of skin very dark, frequently approaching to black.* 

The typical language of this race must be best represented by 
the languages Of that part of India where the Dravirians are now 
most remote from the later races that have predominated in the 
basins of the Indus and Ganges, and where the physical characters 
are best preserved, that is, in the south. But as numerous tribes 
and dialects must have existed, it is necessary, while assuming the 
Tamil or Tuda as the linguistic type,t to take into account the 
varieties which it presents in the other languages which maintain 
distinct affinities to it. The general characters of this formation be- 
came sufficiently manifest in the course of the preceding chapter, so 
that it is only necessary in this place to recapitulate them very suc- 
cinctly. The phonology of the purer Dravirian formation was 
harmonic, very agglomerative| polysyllabic, and, in a considerablo 
degree, flexile and agglutinative. It was distinguished by a 
strong tendency to liquids. Its elementary sounds were numer- 
ous, and amongst them were peculiar cerebrals, dentals, sibilants 
and nasals. In its finals it affected liquids r Its roots wers 
monosyllabic, but the agglutination of definitives and other par- 
ticles with them, generally postpositionally, — and the predelic- 
tion for compounds rendered the vocabulary mainly dissyllabic. 
In ideology it was crude, participial, iiiversivc, and postposi- 
tional. The flexile and harmonic phonology gave it an incipient 
flexional character. The pronominal system was well developed, 
and possessed flexional traits pointing, glossarially, to a different 
origin from the postpositional serviles of substantives, and being 
evidently based on a prepositional ideology. The plural of the 

• For details see Chap, II. As in Africa, Ultraindla and Asonesia. a smaller, 
more Turanian and less Seinitlcised lype i» still preserved, altliongh variously 
crossed. Tlie higher type de>cribed in the text is evidently a mixed and much 
improved one. ft will appear from the evidence, adduced in the course of this 
chapter, that the successive Turanian predominant races and formations and the 
Irano-Semitic, have, in turn, influenced all the ^reat outlying southern provinces, 
Africa, India, Ultiuindia and Asonesia, the last, in general, indirectly through Ul- 
traindia, Ind.a and Africa. 

t While we may conclude, from the ethnic character and position of the ancient 
Indian population, that it belonged to the small Turano- African type, we cannot 
infer that its linguistic formation was the pure Dravirian. But, in the pre.seat 
state of our knowledge, we cannot with certainty go beyond the era when the In • 
dian linguistic type was of a crude Draviro'Anstraliw character. The actual 
Dravirian must necessarily deviate considerably from its earlier Indian form. 
Successive modifications of race, going on in India from times long anterior to the 
Arian or even Tatar eras, Imply linguistic changes alao. 
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firgt person had exclusive and inclusive terms, and the third per- 
son bad masculine, feminine and neuter forms. The pronouns 
wei’e- postfiied in a contracted form to the verb. The Substan- 
tives had, to some extent, fjeneiic postfixes, and this, combined 
with the^euphonic variations of the case postfixes, produced dif- 
ferent de^ensions. In p^eneral, however, pure flexions did not 
exist, the postfixed particles (pronouns, possessive?, definitives, 
directives &c.) being separable from the roots, and the different 
dialects exhibiting a considerable degree of freedom in their choice 
of some serviles and in other respects. 

This formation still prevails with little modification, though 
with considerable variation, from the plain of the Ganges to the 
southern extremity of India, including Ceylon. It enters into the 
Gangetic formation, some of its distinctive traits being found not 
only in the languages of the plain but in those of the hill tribes 
around Assam. Fainter traces are found in the Tibetanised 
Himalayan languages ; and even the highly Arianised languages 
of the pure and mixed Arian races — Bengali, Hindi, Guzerati 
&c. — preserve Dravirian forms. It may be concluded, therefore, 
that the race and its linguistic formation preceded the Ultraindian, 
Tibetan and Arian in India, and prevailed everywhere to the 
southward of the Himalayas.* 

But we cannot stop at this result, for the very fact of the Dra- 
virian race having been able to spread itself over all India, 
implies that it was in exclusive occupation of the region during a 
prolonged era, and that, in the earlier ages at least of this era, cog- 
nate tribes were spread over the adjacent lands to the N. W. or N.E., 
or in both directions. If the Dravirian stock came from the N.W., 
it must have been an offshoot from a parent race located beyond 
India in that direction, and if it found India without prior occu- 
pants, or possessed by tribes so feeble that it succeeded in every- 
where destroying or absorbing them, it is probable that the adja- 
cent lands on the N, E., — which are not separated from India 
by any great ethnic barrier like the Himalayas, — were also unoc- 
cupied or possessed by similar inferior tribes, and that the Dravi- 
rians, consequently, spread from the Gangetic valley along and 
over the Assam range into Ultraindla, as well as over the Vindyan 
range into the Dekhan. If they came from the N. E., similar 
reasoning would apply with reference to a N. W. extension. 
But the distribution of the races and languages of the Continent 
renders it certain, or in the highest degree probable, that the 
Dravii iaris did not enter India from the N, E. but from the N.W. 
The eastern Indian basin (that of the Bay of Bengal) is bordered 

* Here I mean tlie race and language as we find them, allowing for the influ- 
encps of the intrusive races. The remoter history of the formation may prove that 
the proper Dravirian character was bestowed by a atilt older iutrusive people, 
Soythieo-Seinitic and pastoral, who found India less Scythic and more African 
than it became under their influence. 
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on the north and east by the mountainous region occupied by the 
Tibeto-Chinese hordes whose physical type is not Dravirian, and 
who preserve languages of a much more archaic character, and 
differing so widely in phonotic development from the Dravirian 
as to render it clear that the latter was derived from some remote 
region lying in a different direction. On the N. W. the races 
that, from time immemorial, have occupied the region between the 
Indus and the Euphrates, are Turanian, Iranian and Semitic. The 
affinities between the Iranian and Semitic races and languages 
and the Dravirian shew a certain degree of archaic connection 
but the contrasts are so great as to amount to proof that the latter 
could not have been exclusively derived from the former. A 
comparison with the Turanians leads to a different result. Physi- 
cally the Dravirians are somewhat Turanian, but the various 
Turanian races in Asia and America have a much stronger resem- 
blance to each other than to the Dravirians. The latter have 
peculiar traits which prevent us from recognizing their stock in 
any of the Turanian races of Asia. On the other hand, the Dra- 
virian linguistic formation, as we shall find, has an affinity so 
strong and unequivocal to the great Asiatic Turanian, or Ugro- 
Japanese alliance, that it must be considered as being, to a great 
extent, a member of it. If we looked to language alone, we 
might be disposed to rest satisfied with the conclusion that an 
archaic Turanian formation preceded the Arian and Semitic in 
Irania and spread thence into India. But here, also, the mere 
fact of finding a Scythic linguistic formation associated with the 
oldest Indian race — and leading to the inference that the intrusion 
of the Iranian and Semitic tribes into the southern portion of the 
Scythic linguistic province is a comparatively recent event—. 
impresses us with a conviction that [gretit changes must have taken 
place in the relative position and power of the western Asiatic races. 
The Turanian formation, physical and linguistic, evidently long 
preceded the Iranian and Semitic as an expansive and dominant 
one. Whatever may be the respective origins and ages of these 
formations, it is certain that the Turanian was migratory and 
diffusive on a great scale long before the Semitic and Iranian 
ceased to be comparatively fixed and secluded. During the great 
lapse of time that was necessary to enable the Turanian linguistic 
formation to spread to Lapland and Japan, to North Cape and 
Ceylon, the cognate Semitic and Iranian stocks must have re- 
mained sequestered in some portions of the mountainous band of 
Asia minor, Armenia and Irania and the adjacent S. W. region, 
which includes the basin of the Euphrates, or must have directed 
their diffusive energy mainly towards Africa. The advance of 
the Arabs into Southern Arabia is a historical event. The archaic 
history of the purer or proper Iranian and Semitic races, so far 
as it is luwjwn or can be surmised with any degree of probability, 
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does not forbid our seeking to trace the Turanian linguistic for- 
mation and the Dravirian stock to the S, W, along the northern 
shore of the Indian Ocean. The interval between the mouth of 
the Indus and the nearest point of the African region— Socotra 
and the projecting land of the Sauinali and Sualiili— is not 
wide, and as the African race is evidently the aboriginal, and the 
Arabic the intrusive, one, on the western side of t& Red Sea, it 
may be assumed that a period existed in African history when 
the Arabs had not yet advanced so far to the southward and 
westward as to come in contact with the African race. Sonihern 
Arabia and the adjacent southern seaboard of Persia may have 
been occupied in earlier eras by tribes and languages connecting 
the Turanian with the Indian, on the one side, and with the 
African, on the other. At all events, there is no reason why we 
should not seek in the direction of Africa for facts that may 
reconcile the linguistic agreement with the physical discordance 
of the Dravirian and Scytbic formations. 

A glance at the variable physical character of the African tribes 
shews that the peculiarities in the Dravirian physical type, when 
compared with the Scythic, are African and Africo-Semitic. The 
very exaggerated occipital and maxillary projections are not cha- 
racteristic of the typical African head, but of a debasement of it 
confined to certain localities. Several East and Mid-African 
nations have the so-called African traits much softened and differ 
little from the Dravirian. Even woolly or spiral hair is not uni- 
versal, some tribes having fine silky hair. The Dravirian pyra- 
midal nose, the sharp depression at its root, the slight maxillary 
and occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval contour, and the 
beard, are all African. 

The main affinities of the Dravirian formation thus point two 
ways, the linguistic chiefly to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly 
to an African, origin or fraternity. The geographical position 
of the 'Brahui would lead us to explain the double alliance by 
placing the native land of the Dravirian stock in Beluchistan, 
and including it wi^h Arabia — or the southern portion of the latter 
—in the archaic African or Africo-Semitic era. But if the ulti- 
mate basis of the Indian formation was allied to the African, 
and the African physical element still prevails over the Scythic, 
it may be contended that is improbable a Scythic language should 
have entirely superceded one of an African character. In reality 
however the Scythic races and languages, as we shall find, have 
in themselves an intimate archaic connection with the African, 
and the Dravirian language, although Scythic more than African, 
has special Africo-Semitic affinities. 

If the ancient Indian formation wore simply an offshoot from 
one of the branches of the Scythic stem, our linguistic enquiries 
might properly cease when we arrived at such a conclusion. But 
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B8 the Dravirian languages have wider relations, it is necessary 
to examine not only the Scythic and Africo-Seraitic formations 
but all the other pre-Iranian developments that can throw light on 
the archaic history or connections of the earliest known formation 
of India. The following short notices of the Fino-Japanese, 
Caucasian, Africo-Semitic, Euskarian and American alliances will 
lead to a more definite impression of the position not only of 
Dravirian, but of the Tibeto-Ultraindian and Chino-Ultraindian 
families. The general phonetic and ideologic characters only will 
be considered. The glosearial affinities between the former alli- 
ances and the Indian and Ultraindian will be separately adverted 
to in the glossarial sections. 

Sec. 2. OENBRAL CHARACTBRS OP THE SCYTHIC OR PINO— JAPANESl 
LANGUAGES.* 

We have not yet the means of comparing the phonologies of 
the numerous dialects spoken in the wide region embraced by the 
Ugro-Japanese formation. The principal languages, from the 
Fin and Hungarian in the west to the Japanese in the east, have 
many phonetic characters in common, particularly that of vocalic 
harmony. This character, so remarkable from its great extension, 
makes itself felt in these languages not only in a vocalic bomo- 
phony or harmony in the syllables of those radicals which have 
assumed final vowels, but in the euphonic transformation of the 
vowels in the postfixed particles. Vowels are euphonically 
ranged in 3 classes, — the hard, soft and medial. The hard 
harmonise with each other and with the medials ; the soft with 
each other and with the medials, vowels that do not harmonise 
cannot occur in the same word.f lu Turkish, consonants are 

* Abel-Rerausat, RechereJw^t sur lee languages Tartares*’ ; Klaproih, Ai. 
PoL” ; Adelung and Vater, Mithridate^” ; ¥ richnrd, Hesearcke-i" &c. •, Fr. 
Siebold, “ Epit&me, linguae Japonicae ” (Verliandclingen v. h. Bataviaasch 
Gennotschap, XI Deel, 65); Rodriguez, El nnens de la Qramtnaire Ja- 
ponaise'^ (by Landresao, Abel-Remu-^at, and appemlix by W. V. Huralwldt) ; 
Gabelentz, “ Elemens de la Graminaire ninndchoue"; Amyot by Langlea, 
Dktionnaire Tartare-Mantchon^ Francois'' ; Schmidt,” Grammatik derMon- 
gohschen Spracke" ; Gabehmtz. “ Ueber de Saninjedische Sprache*' ZeWAohriH 
d. Deutschen Morgen). Gesellsch. 1851 p, 38 &c.; Viguier, Elemens de la 
Inngue 2'urqw" ; Davids, Graminaire. Turke" ] Kellcgren, “ Die Grundzuge 
der Fmnisenen Sprache Sec." ; Moritz Ballage, “ Grammatik der Ungarischen 
Sprache." 

tin Fin the vowels form 3 classes,— the hard, n, o, m ; the soft «, 6, y ; and the 
medial, e, i. The euphonic laws are thus circumstantally defined by Kellgren 
Hard and soft vowels cannot occur m tlie same word &c., that is, they do not 
haiTuonlse. But hard vowels harmonise with hard and with medial, and these 
may therefore occur in the same word. So soft vowels harmonise with soft and 
with medials. When the stem-vowel is hard so is that of the postfix; when the 
stem-vowel is soft, so is that of tlie postfix ; when the stem has both a hard and a 
medial vowel, the postfix has a hard one ; when the stem has a soft medial vowel, 
that of the postfix is soft ; wht n the vowel of the stem Is medial, that of the postfix 
is soft. The classification is applicable, with few variations, to the other lan- 
guages of the alliance. 
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subjected to a similar euphonic law, and its influence on con- 
sonants is slightly felt in Mongol also. The Fi no- Japanese 
languages affect sibilants like the Chinese, Burraah, Tibetan 
and archaic Indian, and some have harsh and complex consonantal 
sounds like certain of the latter. Ts^ ds, dz, st, sk, ks, tch, sh, tsh, 
are common. So also are strongly aspirated gutturals The 
vibratory liquid, r, is much affected in Moi^olian and Korian, 
and the pure liquid, /, by the Manchu and Turkish. The con- 
sonantal finals are liquids and nasals chiefly. The tendency to 
liquids is a Dravirian trait. K and t are also common finals, 
Japanese adds the labials f, b, m, and Korian has p. None of 
these languages are purely vocalic or nearly so, like the Telugu, 
but consonants are rarely Joined, and the Japanese and Fin have 
a high degree of vocalicism. Manchu and Mongol have also a 
strong vocalic tendency. The euphonic propensity is stronger 
in all the Scythic than in the Indian tongues. 

The phonetic structure of the formation is based on a rhythmi- 
cal dissyllable, the accent being on the first syllable.* Beneath 
this basis the traces of a more archaic formation may be detected. 
The ultimate roots ace monosyllables, and dissyllables have been 
formed by phonetically expanding the root, by reduplication, by 
uniting definitives and other particles to roots, and by compound- 
ing roots. The dissyllables may also be themselves compounded, 
but in this respect the power of the different languages of the 
alliance varies greatly. The formation in one of its older stages — 
or rather that parent formation from which the harmonic charac- 
ter was derived— appears to have been highly agglomerative, 
somewhat agglutinative, and more akin to the Iberian and Ameri- 
can. But this phonetic freedom and luxuiiance has been much 
diminished, especially irt the proper Tatar family. In each of the 
Fino-Japanese languages the monosyllabic root is preserved in its 
integrity, or with only such dialectic variations as are incident 
to all lir/guistic groups. Tt suffers no change from inversion or 
incorporation and very little from ellipsis. The modification 
which the final consonant sometimes undergoes from the inffuence 
of a postfix is usually only a slight euphonic one, as the substitu- 
tion of a sonant for a surd, or the suppression of the second of 
two conjoined consonants. This crude phonology of the root 
strongly connects the Scythic languages with the Tibeto-Ultrain- 
dian and even with the adjacent purely crude and monosyllabic 
group, while it broadly distinguishes them from all the other 
surrounding formations — American, Iranian, Semitic and Cau- 

• In Fin, and probably in most other tnembew of the Fino-Japanese alliance, 
the root or first syllable never loses its full accent. When the word is rendei^ 
polysyllabic by postfixual additions the 3rd and subsequent odd syllables receive 
a subordinate accent. In Turkish the accent fails on the last or on the penulti- 
mate syllable, independently of the root. 
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casian —the 1 ittor, ho\Tever, ha\iiig some member more crude 
and Scytlnc than others. 

It thus appears that the principal phonetic characters of the 
Scytliic formation consist in vocalic harmony : a strong tendency 
to a'ipirates, sibilants and liquids ; monosyllabic roots nearly im- 
nuUiible; and a dissyllabic structure of vocables accompanied by 
trochaic rhythm. In all these characters it presents a parallel to 
cert[iin African and Asonesian formations and to Dravirian. But 
voaiHc harmony is less fully carried out in India and Asonesia, 
and the Dravi» ian phonology has some peculiarities.* 

The structural processes of the Fino-Japanese languages are 
similar to the ancient I ndian. But the concord of the vowel of 
the paslfix with that of the root is more regularly observed. 

VVords are crudes. There are no particles of gender. A sepa- 
rate delinitive article, az, occurs in the Magyar only, but the 
other languages have concreted definitive prefixes and postfixes, 
generally the l.Uter. Some of the living postfixes which distinguish 
the substantive from other forms and modify the substantival 
applications of the same root, may also be considered as defini- 
tives. These substantival postfixes are very numerous. Thus 
in Marichu ngrja; laUf len or len; kheHy khoUf gan, gon, kan ov 
ken; ri; and the compounds khi-yan and li-yan or li-yen are 
nsi^d both tor substantives and qualitives, and /m; fim^surif 
tchun, tchon and n for substantives only. The following remarks 

* I add some nofcifcs of the phonology of that branch of the Scythic allianee 
which, in the iu^'toncal era, has been geographically nearest 'i’ibct, India and 
Ultramdin, — the Tatar. 

The iMancliu is highly rocalie, and words entirely homophonic In their vowels, 
as in the .Ia|>an(‘se and many Asontsian and African laTiguages, appear to be fre- 
quent (e. g. araka, s.irapa, angara, f.ika, erne, ele, golo) At the same time it 
ae([uii’es a hai'sti character from the strong sibilant, aspirated and guttural sounds 
wdiich cli iractense it like all the other Tatar languages, such as guttural gk, tch, 
A.v, th (1 'l AmongT the final consonants n appears to be tbe most common but this 
is owing to its being .i definitive po-itfiv ; /f, r. .v, r/^, h also occur and more rarely m 
and r. On comparing Mancha with the otlu'r Talar languages we remark that 
it fnqiicntly drops the poslfixual n and that, like the Turkish, it often changes 
/• into L 

The Mongol is sonant and sonorous. It is very vocalic. It has all the conso- 
nantal tiniils of the Tiiiigusinn save ng and it adds 1. The combinations belong to 
the sanu* class. Tlie most eonimon are ic^i, dc/i ; ts,dz: ^h,tsh, kh. It is dis- 
tinguished from the ^J’nrkish by its vibratory character, ?• Iioing one of the most 
cnmmim soui ds. Like the Turkish it changes A into r/Zi, the soft A into y and ?/. 
If appears to be less vocalie in its teni.ifinls than the Tungusian. 

The 'J'urlvisli hiis tli e. same general charaeter. 'I’he ‘♦ihilBiits and sihilo-aspirates 
with tlie aspirate r//, tch, appear to aifect fJie phonology con.-ideraldv and detract 
trom the sol’tness whicli its vocalic tendency woqld o'herwise confer. Yhese sibilant 
and aspirate sounds occur jreqin utly. (hi comparing MieTu'kish with tlie Mon- 
golian and Tungusian it exliibus a disposition to replace t by the sonant sibilant 
z, (as in some oT the .South African I ingnages), the ImriH’ b\ the sonant aspirate 
gh, the .Soft It hy <f and ?/, to diop linal k, to avoid initial n (by eliding it or cliang- 
ing it to y or d) and initial aspii iites and surds. All these changes are retenilde to 
a sonant pronunciation, with a tendency i o aspirates. Under the latter influence 
It also changes all other initial labials into/and v. 


{ 1 ) Mr Taylor Meadows in I.is esijay on the Mauchii, says that It is “a harsh 
.'"unding language” — G ibelents th.ii it is “.sweet and liarmouious. ” It i» a har- 
monic and vocalic binguage with some liar.-^o coiiioiiants. 

N 2 
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on Scythic prefixed and postfixed definitives are founded on a 
comparison of the vocabularies in Klaproth's Asia Polyglotta 
and Sprach. Atlas. Some roots, it should be observed, have both 
a definitive prefix and postfix and even two postfixes, — a pheno- 
menon found in all crude and non-tonic formations and on which 
^ I have already rernaj'ked. (Chap. IV.) 

A prefix ual a (sometimes u) occurs frequently in most of the 
groups, incIudinLi: Japanese at the one extremity and Fin at the 
other. As the Hungarian az is preplaced and is contracted to a 
before consonants, it is probably the same particle. It must be 
remarked, however, that all the vowels occur prefixually and 
apparently definitively in many c.ises, as in Ultraindian, Dravi- 
rian, African and x^son sian languages, and that in the Turanian, 
as in these groups, they can soinetinicf^ be distinctly traced to 
other prefixes. As the vowel of each definitive, prefixed or post- 
fixed, is vaiiable euphonically with that of the root, it is obvious 
that any definitive may, by elision of the consonant, produce all 
the vocalic prefixes. A is the almost universal definitive as, sa^ 
s, hj which frequently passes into the equally common tha, /a, t, 
ka, /<, &c. In the ScNthic languages it is generally used for the 
plural. Thus in Manchu e-re ‘This” c-5^ “these”; ic-re “that” * 
te-.se “those” ; i “he” &c., che “they”. The Scythic plural postfix 
is derived from it, — Manchu sa, sCj si, ta, icj } Mongol, J, od, 

Fin t ; Hungarian But .s, at, t, (J, more rarAy shy rk y) also 
occurs, with or svitliont vowels, as a concreted postfixed definitive in 
most of the Scythic, as in the Indo-European, vocabularies. la 
some of the Tlgrian it is nasalised into ntay nduy as in some African 
languages. In bko rnatiner the labial h takes tlie nasalised African 
form mb. tSay sey za ke. occurs as a prefix in Ugriari, Mongol, 
and in a few words in Tuiigusian. 

Many roots occur with prelixual s, t, d, ch, y in some languages 
and without them in others. For e.xaniple a wide spread root for 
“ai/‘”, mindly ^^shy’ &c. is the liquid Z, r, with difierent vowels, 
and sonielirnes with a nasal final in languages which affect that 
final. In Yukahiri we find the pure root Hi, in Turkish ily in Fin 
the enplionieally reduplicated form Id (comp. Semitic, Iranian, 
Afiie.iii, Asonesian ?Ve, (ter, ira, iri, Buriiiose ke. liy lej. In Fin 
it takes the postfi im, m (il/aa, ilwi.) But in Ugrian and Turkish 
dialects we also find Zil, tol, Zul, Jd, cAil, .sil, &e. 

The most common concreted postfix is Uy sometimes vocalised 
7Ui, ?ii. In Manchu it is dropped Avhen the plural particle is used, 
so that it is not comiilctely eonercted in tlie Tungusian branch. It 
is found as an element in tlie Japanese demonstrative ko-wo “this” 
(comp, ko-re “tlial”). In the same full form it occurs as a defi- 

* lie, wliii'li appojirri in tliotj forms as a »lefinifi\<‘, is also used as a plural post- 
fix, rt, — hut Jiere tin; i is prob.ihly the plural element as it is a plural particle in 

J'in. Ih H also .Japanese. a-/e “he”, ko-/e “that” .'to. 
f 7V occuifi as a dcliiiitioii iii — “lliaf, tliofac ” 
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nitive postfix in Cauc isian vocabularies (««, no). In other for- 
mations it is a common definiiive, prefixed or pi stfixed. It is 
connected with the prevalent forms in /, r, such as the preceding 
er. In Samoide ra, la, occurs as a pO'tlix, corresponding with 
the Caucasian, Semitic, African and Diavirian at, ar,el,la, ra^ &c. 
Osliak has al, el and also tl, whic-h is Caucasian and American 
(Le-igia'i tli, tl). Y«neseian, like the Tatar languages, occa- 
sionally postfixes ri, rin &c. In Koriak I occurs both as a post- 
fix and prefix. In the more western vocabularies also na, la, il 
&c. occasionally occurs as a prefix chiefly in the form la. It is 
also Mongolian {no, na, un, om). In Tungiisian it is very rare, 
but al, ra are found in a few x\oids. iVo- occurs in Aino. 

The guttural postfix (connected with the dental) is not common 
in the Scylhic languages, but examples occur in many of the voca- 
bulaiies. In .Tapauese it is prevalent as an agentive postfix 
In Samoide, ke, go, (jn occur; in ]\Ianchu kite, ga kc.; in Mon- 
gol and Turkish k. The Caucasian po^tfixiial ga, go, and the Dra- 
virian ha, kha, hhe, ga, gn, is the same particle. One of the 
Manchu substantival foiinaiives (post fixed) is kan, hen, gan, qon, 
lihon, liken, which is the common either simply nasalised 
or compounded with the (Icfinitive n. The same postfix is found 
in Koriak and Kainschatkari substantives {ga, gan, gun, gin). 
Eskimo has ha, ak, ga. As a prefix and occur, but very 
rarely, in Tungu^ian. jMongolian \\\\^ go, go, gan, han, chan, and 
do, la, to kd. Vcneseiaii lias ta, da, do, tan, di, gi, O', hu, ha &c. 
prefixed or postfixed. Prefixes arc much more fVeijiient in this 
group than in the Tatar. Prefixiial g is found in Aino. 

The labial definitive w, b, w kc. (wiih and without vowels) occurs 
as a sc[)arale particle in Japanese (tea, agentive kc) In the 
IJgrian dialects it is a common definitive postfix (apparently con- 
creted). In the Caucasian vocalmlarics it takes llic forms 7m, 
ha kc., in the Ugrian 7na, tot, va kc. The same particic’is a 
Dravirian and Indo-European substantival or definitive postfix. 

The Scvthic languages, as a whole, appear, in their earlier 
form, to have embraced the entire raiiga* t)t'simpl(^ definitives. 
In this respect they resemhh' llie 'rihclan, Eltraiiidian, Dravirian, 
Caucasian, South African and Asoni'^ian systems, ddie S. Afr- 
can has tin* prefixes si,zl kc . ; hn, go kc . ; mn, mo, inn, ha kc. ; 
and lu, lo, li kc. Other African languages have the forms ta, 
na, wa kc. The Iranian range ol'definiiivo jiostfixes, as preserv- 
ed in the nominative case endings, otnhraces only a portion of 
the Scythic, Caucasian and Draviiian— //w, 7?ia, n kc, ; s, r and 
the vowels, but others arc probably preserved in a concreted 
state.* 

The relational particles, or those of possession, direction &c. 

• The following examples will illustrate the extent to yhich postfixes prevail, 
and the same roots are diffused, throughout the \anous families of the Turanian 
fomation. They also shew the infiuenee of the phonetic action of the definitives in 
varying and disguising tlie monosyllabic roots — 
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corresponding to caso-endings and preposilions, — are postfixed or 
postplaced. They are numerous, and nice distinctions aie indica- 
ted by them. The Ugro-Fin group has agentive,^ assertive or 
predicative, factive or mutative, mediative or instrumental, parti- 
tive (objective or subjective), t penetrative or illative, Q^into'')y 
ablative or ex-transitive (‘‘from”), allativc or ad-transitive (^^to”), 
elaiive (“out of”), essive, iiiessive (“in”), adessive, (‘^at,” &c.), 
privative or caritive, negative, comitative, prosecutive, temporal, 
possessive and other postfixes, simple or compound. The more 
generic relational postfixes and poctpositions maintain a glonso- 
rial identity or strong resemblance throughout most of the lan- 
guages of the Fino-Japaucse alliance. But, as in other forma- 
tions and even in dialective groups, the same particle is sometimes 
variously applied in difierent languages. 

Substantives are iiidefinitive as to number. Plural postfixes 
are generally used, and, as in other formations, they precpfle the 
relational postfixes. Qualitives, although often having a defiui- 

High. 

(i. Ugro-Fin ;—wylj/a. wylym, mohn, molm/, pyln^, pvlv/^ 

pyr^i, pit; t^amoieile pirri/5c/>r, pirzZ, jnrt', p.wnj, pn’V'r, 

pyryeft, pirri/f, pyrst’, pwiv/*i Yonoscian , Turkisli bcitik. 

bh'A ; Korea rt/5phiir, nopen ; Koiiak n/wlu7n'n. 

b, Ugi'o-Fin kiry, \drliya, korA/m, korge, korg'/e, korw-, kyrr/,*;, 7/gor, o«ur, 
Aogor; iSauioit'do lmi'/ 7 i, arAn. ; Turk:— Veneseiau ZokiHYZ/i - Tun^ii- 
sian : — ; Koriak : — w/g)nnegil//w/n"n, //yZygylgynoeAm (mlii plica ted 
forms); Karnschatka : — ////(> nh/u/, krkna/r. [This root is probably an inoliaic 
\ariety of (he preceding one, ( )— A, </, graduating into tlu* labials througli the 
nKpii'.-rte Zj.] 

t. V'^. F . — nume/n ; Sanioji-de • — immbo. 

<L Ug. P tori'Y/n, toAvAf, Tiiii/.'.-f/n', tnn.fiZ , Venescion tvn.v/yZA’/w , Mon- 
gol o;/diir, yw'Iui* /On , Tungus dan, s^u-dau, guk-da , ’N'ukahiri //t/dan- 
jowdanu/^/, A'/aen*banii : Japan . — ifika-st 

e. U, F; — sarn^, sveri, /In/lur ; Vencsei : — ctsclnif///, shyninphi , Turknli • — 
aule, ?^8nl ; .Uno:— soroni ; Kaineh ^/oshcln, nrt^hiaA^/, f///sJjel/t hill ” izhnl- 
gav, moniiiain,” emhalchcn) , Konak • — ‘‘ monniuin,’' eh il 

/. U. F:— knlw/irt, kuki//. kiiA’A ; 'fungus : —gnk da, gog-da [piobably con- 
nected with b\ 'fJift coinnion 'I’urki^h root is :dentifi('d will) kuk throu;;!! rlie 
Tnrki‘*h power of '<iF'stitutinp, initial // for k and the iiitcrcliarige ol'y, a and </. 
The 'lurkidi varieties of this root aie bi-yok, yok-sek, byo-imk, bc-sik, hu-yuk, 
wr-duk, di-ik &c. 

Sionn. 

U. Ft~ku, ko, to, kiwi, ka//e, kor// ; Yenc-^ei kiZ, klie^, (ye< ; Turk ta.y, 

da^A, tazA. 

Water, 

a. Sarnoiede : — fwi, itu, ytli &c. ; Turk su, so, suy, shimn, shiii &c ; Mcng : 
— Msn, ?iaun, i/^un (probably Iroui suyim) ; Japan ; -lui-dzu, iiii-zn, Kamrh ; — 
asa-inuh ; Yukahiri Mslie,'M«d8clie ; U. F int, ait, «te, iccsi, Zatse, yds. 

b. Tungus;— mu, muAe, mnya ; Korea mu, mu/, bu/, me/, inur ; Koriak; 
— mime/, inima, mimi/, mim/ipil ; Kamcb ; — asa-muh ; Chukchi : — moA, nmiA, 
moA: Aino : — waAa, wacAo, wa^Aa. [The root is probably connected with the 
labial of the Ugro-Fin wit &c, whence many wide spread terms for “wat^r," 
“wet” &c. including the Kiiglish. Wa, wu, occurs by itself in the Pcni\ian 
dialect of U. F.] 

* In Fin the final consonant or definitive undergoes a euphonic change when 
the word is used agentively. 

t 'fhe use of the saftie particle as subjective and objective is also a Dravirian 
trait. 
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live or possessive postfix, do not, save in Fin, take the case and 
number postfixes of the substantive which they qualify. 

The verb is crude or radically substantival as in Dravirian. 
Action fortnativos are postfixed, their vowel heini^ regulated by 
that of the root, which is found bare in the imperative. The 
formatives are numerous and conibinable, as in other formative 
and aj^glomerative languaires (Dravirian, Knskarian, African, 
Malagasi-Asonesian &c.) E. G. causative, intensive, potential, 
frequentative and continuative, inceptive or inchoative, denomi- 
II (live, negative, reflective, reciprocal, d('si(lcrative &c. Some of 
the more simple and generic of these formatives are identical 
with those of the substantives. The eastwrii Tatar languagos do 
not use th(3 auxiliary verb of being (and [lossessioiij to form com- 
j)l(‘x tenses, as the Tibetan does in forming the post-retrospec- 
tive. The Western or Osmanli Turkish avails of the verb sub- 
stantive in its tenses. The pioper temporal postfixes merely indi- 
cate the present and the past. The Ouigour and Mongol appear 
from Ileinnsat’s notices, to bo very deficient in formatives expres- 
sing the relations of' action. But as these occur in Ugrian, Os- 
manli, Manchu and Japanese, it is probable they will be found 
in the other Tatar languages also.* As in the Tibetan and Dra- 
virian, the action is expressed most frcqnentl^^throiigh a substan- 
tive form (which takes directive postfixes like other substantives). 
Six or even ton forms of the gerund are used, and in books the 
sense is sometimes suspended by them for one or two pages, when 
the verb at the end of the sentence suddenly cxjilains it.f The 
colloe.ition is inversive. The subordinate precede the principal 
terms, and with a degree of rigid uniformity wliich is not found 
even in the Cliinese, The iiurner.il, the qualilive and the poMses- 
sive words precede the substantive: the wor<is modifying the aci ion 
precede the verb or action word. Directives are jiostfixed or 
postplaccd. The verbal postfixes follow each other in tliis order: 
Ist the species of action, — -causative, inchoative, intensive, fre- 
quentative, diminutive &c ; *2iid, the form,— transitive, (active or 
passive) or intransitive; 3rd, the mode; 4(h, the personal pro- 
noun in a contracted form. In Mongol, Manchu and Japanese 
the personal postfixes arc wanting. The agent is followed by the 
object and the object by the action. X 

The pronominal system is not very elaborate save in the Ugrian 

* Schmiclt'.s Moiigoliangrannnflr, which I had not procured w)ien the abov# was 
written, shews that .Mongol has Heveral verb tl foriimtivcs, sucJi as transitive and 
intransitive, passive, cuus.itive and co-operative. Right iiioods nifiy be expressed. 

t Journal Asmtique. X. 346, Review of Mr Ili-dliouse’s (Traninnir. In tlie ela- 
borate literature of the 0.->m.iiilis this produces a highly artificial style. “With 
them a long period imperfectly sustained by the frequent retain of die gerund or 
participle often conducts the reader to the end of a pgc, without oiFering him tlie 
Verb on whiidi the sense of the, whole sentence depends. ” Rroiusat. 

t In the Turkish, “ in all propositions the circumstances of time are placed first, 
next tliose of place, then the nature of the action is indicated, next the object of 
the action, and finally the verb." Journal Asiutique ubi sup. Imidental propo- 
sitions precede the cli'cf, clauses dependent on a relative precede if. “Tiiat which 
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\au"ua^cs. The |hiival of the Ist person has absolute and rela- 
tive forms in several languages. In some the possessive pronoun 
is pleomwtwiilly postUxcd to the siibshwtive^ as well as prepkeed. 

The wcstei-n Ugro-Tarijjj'ian languages are move developed than 
the easiern. The Mongol is the most simple. Tde ruder Tur- 
kish or Oui^our, and the Mancha are intermediate. The western 
Tiirlvish is much more olahoi'ated, hut its hasi.s is simple compared 
widi that of the Fiiio-Ugrian languages, which are distinguished 
by thi'ir complex toiin.itive system and the greater development 
of their general ideology. 

Some particles and formatives may be glossarially trace-1 in all 
or most ol‘lhe Ugro-Japanesc languages, but others are peculiar 
to each language, a reniark which applies to every ci ude forma- 
tion and even to groups of mere dialects. Tlio cause has already 
been indicaled. The vocabularu's at large shew a considerable 
community of roots, but the greater portion of each appears to be 
peculiar. Kach has also S])cclal allinilies with noii-Sc\ tide lan- 
guages, — Caucasian, African, Tibcto-intraindian, Asoiicsian (See. 

l)r Pj'ichard has enter'd, at unusual length, into the relations 
between the principal Tatar groups hut lias passed over the 
Japanese witli very slight notiee. I will therei’oro advert to it 
tipccially, in order 4o shew that it is a memher of the Ugru-Tatar 
formation; and as it is most closely relaUal to tlie Mancha, I 
will snhjoin some remarks on tlie latter. I will also bricliy advert 
to llio Korinn and the Ugrian. 

The ethnic importamai of th(‘ Japanese, from its jiosiiion with 
reference to the American, N. K. Asiatic, Timgu.'?ian, Konan, 
Chinese and Asoiu-sian languages, and tlu' circumstance of English 
etlmologisls not having yet direeled attention to it, recpiiri' a ^omc- 
whaL till hr notice of its charaeterislies than would otherwise lie 
necessary for the purposes of this papen*. 

It may he most geiier.dly descrihed as an ideologically crude, 
and plioiietically very harmonic and sonant numilan’ of tlic Seylhic 
division of tiic great jiostjiositional system of laiiguag('s which 
extends from North Cape to (hij)c Horn. It ahounds in particles, 
which are postlixed like the directives, and modify or add to the 
meaning of the principal word. Its collocation is the same as in the 
Ugrian, Tatar, Dravirian &e, and the participle is the dominant 
ideologic power, as in them. The glossary is very objective and 
concrete, most of the abstract words, wdiich the later civilisation 
of the race has required, being derived from Cliiiu'sc. It possesses 
the same barmoinc phonology as the E. Indonesian, the Tcluj^ii, 
the Malagasi and many other African languages. The entire 
language, which is very rich, i.s composed ot 70 or 72 sounds, all 
of which are vocalised consonants, with the exception of those 

governs is always placed rt//er that which is governed. Comnoiind words, nouns 
m reflation, particles, incidental iihrases, all are suhiuittcd to ths same rule.” Be- 
mnsat. 
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which end in n. The only approacli to a junction of consonants 
is in the sibilant forms of /t, ty d (.sky tSy ds or dz).* It is polysyl- 
labic, abounds in compounds, and is highly euphonio, vocalic 
harmony being fully developed. Vocalic aliteration is a marked 
feature, and is carried further than in the Iiidom sian and Poly- 
nesian languages, so as to impart to it a somewhat monotonous 
aspect. In its general rhythmical character and its addiction to 
vocalic harmony and to sonants, it has a remarkable resemblance 
to the E. African, the Malagas! and some of the Celebesian lan- 
guages,! although the occurrence ot the Tatar sibdant dentals and 
gutturals renders it less soft. In speaking, the final vowel is 
frequently omitted, but thi';, apparently, in those cases chiefly in 
which one of the meeting consonants is a semivowel. To this 
however there are exceptions, and it appears in rapid speech to 
approximate to the elliptic and consonantal character of many of 
the American languages. On the whole, the Japanese phonology 
must be regarded as highly important. It lias characters in com- 
mon with the N. E. Asiatic and with the American formations, 

* (’hiiiese llf'poMtory vi, p. Ill (''Williams). Mcylan, Iiowcver, says that aome 
of tlm Icltcis cannot lie articulated save by natives. I'ldicr says “The first per- 
sonal iiionoun is contracted u\Ui uuttahjs.'^ b'lion tiiis combination of 

wliicli occurs lic(|ucutly in Dr Mcdliurst.’s vocabulary, derived, it may be 
[irtsuiucd, tioin the Dutch writers, Mr Williams remarks “'I’lie contraction aua- 
tahfn is pi'oiiably written by (lie Dutch to evpre.ss a km<i of aspirated clipping of 
tlic word, tor there is no f sounded liy those whom w'c liave seen trom other jiro- 
vinces, nor is it. thus written ni Uodii}>U(V.’ (irammar.” — iSiebokl, liowevcr, tells 
us that the ttrinimil ha and hi are not rarely pronounced hf. Jn addiiion to final 
n tlie following tliial.s occur m Medhurst's vocabulary,— A, t,ts, r, ft,/, b, m; the 
;■ most ottcu, h, t, b, vciy ran ly In tins vocabulaiy 7i it'^idt scl lorn occurs as a 
final, .save in the vocalised .^itaic, nl, ne, and in one or two instances, 7ui, no. The 
other eonsuiiantal tcnninabs are, in most eases, marked us contractions by the 
apostroiilie. By far the pi cater number of the words am vocalic. The vowel is 
omitted in scvei al eas<‘s ('numerated by Dr tSiebold. Thus in in, ,vi, fs}, &e followed 
by i/a or ijo, tlie i is elided, f.stt/a is jironouneed tf'i/a. Final )/ and v are seldom 
Hounded, /nt.su bu’oiues lutx, ouf&l, nuts. T.su is omit led in tlie middle of words. 
None of tlie aetioii roots tenmniitt in consonants (linmboldt.) 

t The toliowiiip stan/,a is pi\cii in tin* “ Manners and Customs of the Japanese'' 
p. (30.3 (A) and in tlie (ransaclioris of the American Ktlmolopieal 8oeiety, vol. 
11 . p. 1 b3 (11) from. Dutch writers. Unfortunately the Iranslatmn uivc.s no aid iu 
comparing the two tonus. A is ijuite llupis iii ih) thin, 11 the form which Jlugis 
Would assume it it woic brok<m up by sepaiatiiig particles and routs, so as to dis- 
play the language in its dements. 

A 

Kokorodani imikotouo 
MicJinii kanai noha 
Jnora/u tatemo kamiya 
Mamorau 

. B 

Kokoro da rii makolo 
No inilri ni kaiia fi naha 
1 no ra tsu to t,e mokami 
Yama mo raniu 

The followmp is Iroiu Rodripuez. 

Aware toda uki toki /uruiu loimuno gana ’ 

Intono nasakew ayom ansi bxlo { 

“ Oh, who will bear me company m iiustortiine 

VVhy does human love only shew itself when wt. arc liapj)> 
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and it roproBonls a harmonic, ag‘»lutinative and ellijdic condition 
of the Tatar formation, Iiavin«, like U^rian, strorij^er affiitiities 
both to American and to Mid and South African phonologies than 
the present Tatar languages. 

It does not, like the American, throw off whole syllables, and 
the stable remnants arc not euphonically protean in the same 
degree. Its compounds rather resemble the African and Austra- 
lian.* B(;ing postjmsitioiial like the latter, it presents many close 
analogies to it. The action word does not phonetically involve 
or reflect the protioun, but it produces euphonic variations in the 
postfixed time particles, giving rise to so called cotjj ligations as 
in Tatar, Austr.ilian, Tarnulian, &c. All vvords arecru leAor 
names ot substiinces, attiibiites &c. which by the aid of numerons 
servile panicles, of the same character as those which abound in 
all the kindred languages of Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 
undergo various modifications. Tluu-e are substantive, personal 
agentive, objective, abstractive, qualitive, verbal, (affirmative and 
negative) causative, diminutive, empiiatic and many other post- 
flxes, as in all other posffixual languages. Humboldt has drawui 
attention to the siihslantive character of the verbs, as exhibited 
in the expression of tin* persons, e. g. w'aga/tn aguru, I ofl’er/^ 
literally “ I — of offer,” iny offer,” no being the possessive par- 
ticle, f Even conjunctions and prepositions take postflxna! jiarti- 
cles and arc tlierefoie (h*clmal)le in the same sense in which the 
American vvords are.l The simple tact is that in all languages 
of this class any relation or modifleation of an action can I>e 
expressed by a suceeN-^ion ol' ci udes, ,'is in tbe Chinese, and that 
these ciudes can be euphonically agglutinated, the more common 
ones being invariably so. Dissyllabic woi’ds are plurallzed 
by reduplication, accompanied sometimes by an euphonic change 

• Hut the Mexiciin eumpounds are preiifrally shoit. Tlie Ruiris and allied 
African aiigregatea lia^e Ha* nrarc.Ht resemblance to the Japanese, and it would be 
closer still if the hitter did not tlirovv otf vowels. The great number of alliterative 
words appears to shew that a large propoition of the dissyllables ao* euphonic and 
ideologic expuiusions of the earlier monosyllables. This would be a sutlicierit 
reason for their retainnvj* both 3yllablc^ in a;;gregateb. In the national mind the 
euphonic dissyllable is tbe only represen'ative of the idea. In the American mind 
the monosyllabic root still rejirescnts the idea To cut oil a liable in tbe one 
laiignagi? is to destroy (he word, wlnle m the < ther it merely separates the root 
from a servile. In compounds, the possessue paitiele is boiuciimes ejected, e. g. 
kawa/m gutsi “ mouth ol river” becomes kawa-gutsi. 

t This reminds us ot the Naga optative. 

f IMr Williams gives the following examples 

1S//7, the preposition “ below” .stuwa, the substantive “ lowness.” 

.Stauo, Hie adjective ” low” staui or staye, the adverb •' below.” 

SUni.sheni, “ to m.ike low” .staninuru, “ to become low.” 

This only shews that the terms .uljeclive, adverb ^cc are totally inapplicable 
granunaticaily to languages which are crude and merely aggiegative or aggluti- 
native and not abbtract and intieetionnl. We may use ti eiii as logical tei ms but 
not otherwise. It is clear that He re is only one word .vdn expre.s.sing the idea of 
lowness and that it is a eiude. 'I’lie ]»obt<ix mvi h a dehnite particle, no is the 
possessive particle, ni the transitive directive &c. 
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of the consonant, g. fitOyJitoUto ^ fera, ferudera.* As in llie 
Mexican, every substantive may take four postfixes (^plural in 
Japanese) which express different dep^rees of respect and contempt. 
The honorific postfix is iatsi in Japanese and tziriy izintliy in 
Mexican {tli is the definitive in Mexican, and tzin appears to be 
a nasal form of the Japanese ^z?!). The Japaijese express a lower 
decree of respect by -.sw. Domo is used by them in addressing in- 
feriors. The Mexican uses (apparently the Japanese 

root) as an assertive of superiority or in expressing contempt ; 
-pol to denote excess (generally bad) ; -jyil diminution and affec- 
tion. The Japanese use -to, as a humiliative, i. e. in addressing 
another. There are other particles used honorifically for the 
second ^ and third persons (wye, w?, wow,ya, soiriy ki^ samUy ghio, 
ihe pronouns also have different forms of this kind, as in 
the S.E. Asian (Chinese, Tibetan, Ultraindian) and many Asone- 
fiian languages, and, in a less degree, in most other formations. 
Verbs also have honorific and humiliative postfixes. 

The pronominal plurals are formed like those of substantives 
but the plural words are more varied, 1st, watak P. wataks 
domo y ware, P. warem. 2nd, anata or sonata, P. ana taya^a; 
omae, P. om^egata. 3rd, kurc, P. karerw j anohito, P. anohito- 
iafs\ Ila is a very widely spread plural particle. The possessive 
and directive postfixes arc the same as those for substantives. 
Qualitives are formed from merely substantive names by the pos- 
sessive postfix no (sometimes the generic definilive go). There is 
a class of particles or verbal nouns which terminate in «i, ei, it, 
ui, oi and na or nam. The first 4 by the loss of the z of the 
terminal, and the 5th by changing oi to a, become qualitive- 
Ex. takw/ the ‘‘being high,’’ takwi yania “the mountain which is 
high” ; takayama, “ a high mountain”. Qualitive words are 
made assertive by a slight vocalic aiigmruit or change in their 
finals, as in Tibetan and some of the Gangetico- Ultraindian tongues, 
in Euskarian and in many African languages. They then take 
directive and other relational particles like action-names. f This 
is common to all languages in the same stage, including the 
African, Euskarian, American, Tibetan ^kc. As in African, Ame- 
rican &c., animate are distinguished from inanimate things, 
plants being included in the latter. Males take the generic pie- 
fixual particles woto, wo or male, and females me. The Japanese 
has two principal definitive particles wa and ga, the latter being 
the 3rd personal pronoun for inferiors. Both are used us agen- 

• The same luiion of vocalic alliteration and consonantal mutation ia common m 
the Asone^ian double words and in Alrican glossaries. It connects Japanese more 
immediately with the N. E. Asiatic languages,— Koriak &c. 

+ Fuka, deep; fukat or fiikai;, docn-it-is , fukai//m/io deep-is-which (that 
which is deep) ; fukaterimono, deep-will-be-whirh (that which will be deep) ; 
lUkafranYin; M, deep-it-was; i\\]^Q.kiiniJb(’kHto*no. although it was deep. The 
article appears also to have an assertive power as in thu Polynesian, Kasia frr -- 
amc(/«hiru, it ruim, Iiteially, rain-the oi it falling. ' ' 

O 2 
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tiye postfixes. Qa is also possessive and wa ( wo, woho, waba) 
objective, the proper possessive, however, being Tip, a particle 
which is used possessively in almost every linguistic province in 
the world. • Japanese has numerous and varied formative post- 
fixes, two of which are sometimes compounded. The directives 
and time particles are also postfixed, and animate objects have a 
postf. plural particle. 

Japanese has special glossarial affinities with the N. E, lan- 
guages of Asia, and the peculiarities in its general character will 
probably be found to connect it with these languages also and 
through them with the American. 

The language of Koria (Corea) u important from its position 
with relation to Japanese, the Manchii province and Chinese, 
and I shall therefore briefly notice its characters so far as I have 
the means of ascertaining them. The Korian phonology is very 
interesting. It strongly resembles the Japanese, being vocalic 
and sonorous in a high degree, and abounding in euphonic 
elisions and commutations. The most common terminal is r ; 
n, m, are frequent, the first much more so than the others. 
The other consonantal finals are t, k, and very rarely s and p. 
The only combination that occurs as one of the common conso- 
nants is ts. No other is observable save rk and of that only one 
instance in a long list of w'ords. According to Prichard, the roots 
are often dissyllables or polysyllables and the language is polysyl- 
labic. But an examination of the vocabularies furnished by Kla- 
proth and Medhurst shews that although Korian is a member of 
the dissyllabic class, an unusual and very considerable proportion 
of its words are monosyllables. This, with the nature of the 
consonantal terminals, makes this harmonic language approximate 
phonetically to the Burmah-Chinese group, in all of which the 
same terminals are developed wherever literary influence does not 
prevent it. The most sinking charact r is the predominance of 
the terminal r, tlie Scythico-Dravirian phonologies also affecting 
finals. 

Its genuine Scythic character has been considerably modified by 
Chinese influence. Its glossary has been over-run with Chinese 
words, and it now affoids a remarkable example of one of the 
most common modes by which polysyllabic words are produced, 
the use of double words. Dr Gutzlaff tells us that ‘‘ the present 
spoken language consists in great part of composite words in 
which the words of both languages are united to express one 
idea,” and that Chinese words are more common than native ones. 
This is the most extraordinary instance of an union of vocabula- 
ries with which I am acquainted. The ideology agrees with the 

• Wataksort anoluto;^ inifa “ I (agentive) he (objective, i. e. him) tee (past, 
i. e. saw),” “ 1 him saw.” 
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phonology in proving the languages to belong to the harmonic 
postpositional class of Mid- Asia.* 

Vocalic harmony prevails in ft as in the adjacent Japanese and 
Mancha. It has thus a high ethnic value, for it is an example 
of a monosyllabic language th.it has become fixed after only 
slightly expanding under the harmonic tendency. On comparing 
it with the Japanese we are struck by the abruptness of the change 
from a polysyllabic to a monosyllabic, and from a vocalic to a 
consonantal, tendency. The glossarial allianoe between the two 
languages appears to be very remote, so that it is difficult, with 
our scanty materials, to trace phonetic permutations. The cha- 
racters of each, taken by itself, would lead ns to anticipate that 
words common to both would be found in a more contracted and 
less vocalic form in the Korian, and this appears to the case. 

Manchu, as the most vocalic of the Tiitar languages, approxi- 
mates mo.st to its insular neighbour. The Manehn has other 
special phonetic affinities to the Jap.ine.se. Amongst the commu- 
tations which the same letter sometimes undergoes in the same 
word is that of / for k (e. g, fako, k,iko). The penultimate ia 
generally short and its vowel elided as in Japanese (e. g. tofok- 
hon is pronounced tof’khon). The ideology, like that of the other 
Tatar languages, is almost entirely similar to the Japanese, 
Words are crudes. It has numerous and varied formative post- 
fixes, two of which arc sometimes compounded. The directives 
and time particles are also postfixed and animate objects have a 
postfixed plural particle. Modifications and relations are expres- 
sed by postfixes t* There are also many monosyllahio particles 
with an adverbial meaning, which generally take the so called 
infinitive and future parlicles of the verb. The time postfixes, 
like those of m.any other language.s of the east, are not based 
upon our division of time as past, present and future. They 
look mainly to what is lost, gone or completed, and what has an 
existence present or prospective. The same particles may be 

• Mr Bartlett in his “ Proj^ress of Ethnolof^y’' says “ The Japanese liavc the 
inflections of cases, moods, tenses ami voices la tin ir language ; hut these features 
arc denoted in Corean hy collocation of the W'onls, and the words themselves 
remain unchanged as in Chinet>e.” This appears to be founded on a remark by 
Dr GutzlalF m the Clunese Repository. “ The I'orean language, like other lan- 
guages of eastern Asia, has neither declension nor conjwgHtion. It agj*ee8 exaetly 
with the Chinese, so far as regards position as a suh'titute for inflection." ft 
would be clear from the phonetic character of the language alone that it could not 
be merely collocative hae th * Clmie.^-e. The notices and examples given by Dr 
Siebold in the Verhamltlbujen van het Jiataviaasfh Gimnotschap, place it 
beyond doubt that the language is a postiixual one and belongs to the Ugro- 
Japauese and not to the Chinese class. '1 he time iiostfixes are plion* tically united 
to the action word and undergo euphonic changes. 'I'hus has ispu-pnoi 

where dsuukiru has dsuukunonii j so tsjironta, but dsuukunonta. .he final conso- 
nant varies, future, ty~ra imperative. 

t Amongst these particles are transitive, reciprocal, collective, frequentative, 
inchoative «Sc,c. Compare the following examples witli African and American 
aggregates, -omime “ to drink,” ominame “ to set oneself to drink” , oniirf-cAime 
*‘t(j come to drink,” oroiNcAfline “to drink together” ; gaiine “ to take,” gaid- 
chame^* to take oneself.” 
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used for the present and the future. The pronoun we ” has 
absolute and relative forms. The pronouns do not combine with 
the verb, a special Japanese affinity. It has an objective postfix 
like the Japanese. The collocation is the same; and, on the 
whole, the phonetic and ideologic resemblance is so great, that 
the Japanese may be considered as the most easterly and vocalic 
naemher of the mid- Asian family, or may be described as a Tatar 
language with a peculiarly Fino-African phonology. 

The Saraoiede language is a genuine member of the Ugro-Ja- 
panesc alliance. In phonology it is harnionic, sonant, siliilant, 
and liquid. It has a strong vocalic tendency, but retains conso- 
nantal combinations and finals similar to those of the other lan- 
guages of the alliance. It has no words of gender and it is doubt- 
ful if it has a plural particle. Its diivctive postfixes are numerous 
as in the Ugrian languages. The objective is m, which Is Manchu, 
Cheremish Fin, Caucasian and Iranian. The possessive hyi^ leu 
resembles the Lesgian ah* Qualitive words follow the Tatar 
ideology in not taking the postfixed directives of the substantives. 
The pronoun has various forms, separate, postfixed agentive, 
objective, and possessive, the last having also a postfixiial form. 
The third pronoun is connected with the second. P>fdtjr thou," 
pydy or pydo ^‘he’^ &c. In Lesgian a similar connection exists 
between those persons, duz thou," dos he " &c. ; but as “ I " 
is ctu, all three appear to be flexionally related. The 2nd and 
3rd pronouns of Samoiede must be a remnant of a similar Caucaso- 
African system. The present and preterite tenses are little distin- 
guished. One of the [last particles, m/;/, is the present indicative 
of Manchu. f In its general ideologic character Samoiede is sim- 
pler, or nearer the Tatar, than the more elaborate or complex 
members of the Ugro-Finish alliance. 

The Fino-lJgrian languages agree in all essentials with the 
Tatar, but they are more agglomerative, agglutinative and fiuent 
in phonology and more elaborated in ideology. Magyar or Hun- 
garian is consonantal but highly liarmonic and sonorous, owing 
chiefly to the vocalic alliteration and concord t* It possesses 
complex sibilants like the Tatar languages. Its consonantal com- 
binations and terminals are similar to those of the ruder HravU 
rian languages. Amongst the latter are nk. It has also tl like 
Caucasian, South African, N.E. Asian and American phonologies. 
The Fin is very vocalic, with a great predeliction for final i, N 
is the most common consonantal terminal, thou the liquids /, r, s, 

• These must be merely modifications of tlu' common possebsive nrt, an 6c,c. In 
Africa nn, an, ny See. appears to he the original form (Egyptian, Malagasi &c ) 
but the n changes to I, a, r, See. in some languages. Thus in certain members of 
the Mandii'go group it is la or tla. 

t This is a wide spread assertive, as witness our own a/n and 6<3. In Africa the 
Saraoiede- Manchu recurs in tiie Yaruba aibeh. 

f Tims from the roots lat and esz arc formed, under the law of vocalic conconi, 
such formative compounds as lathatatlaiisagaiiak, esztelensegcnek, in which the 
Vowel of the root assimilates that of every syllabi** in the compound postfix. 
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as in (lie Tatar family. The sonants are wanting. In 

tin" J^ino-Ugrian langiingrs ihe eiiplionic union between the postfix 
and the root is very eoin|ilete. Tlie case postfixes are numerous 
in Magyar anti Fin, tlie former having 20 and the latter 14, 
simple and compound. 

The Magyar and Fin forniatives are compounded to a greater 
extent tlian the Tatar, and these western languages have conse- 
quently a greater power and iVeedom of expression. In Fin the 
qualilive as well as the substantive takes tlie postfixes of case and 
number. It has comparative and superlative postfixes. The Fin 
pronouns have not otdy posttixual possessive forms, but also a 
generic reflective postfix and separate iv'Heetive postfixes for all the 
persons (the same particle serving for siiiguiar and plural). These 
North Western members of the Seythic alliance thus sIk'w special 
approximations to the ideologies of the Caucasian, Semitico-Afri- 
can and proto-Iranian formations. 

The Ugrian languages have sp-'cial afliuitios, phonetic and 
glossarial, with flie N. E. Aslatit; languages and through them 
vuth the American (Erman, Prichard iii, 334; iv, 450). 
Pi'iehard remarks that “the singular termination ot words in ///* 
IS common to Astiak and Vogulian with Mexican. The same 
terminal is found in N. E. Asian and Caucasian languages, and in 
some of the South Atricau phonologies it is a favorite sound. A 
glossarial analysis and comparison proves tliat it is a postfixed 
definitive in the American and Asiatic languages in wliich it 
occurs. A particle so peculiar in its form, found in tlie languages 
of triliea so far apart though so like in name as the Aztecs and the 
Ostiaks, and absent or disguised in other languages, must belong 
to an extri mely ancient formation. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the language in which it originated, or from which it was 
first widely disseminated, occupied a position nearer to the central 
Caucasian or Ugrian than the more remote American and African 
formations. 

^(C. a. TIIK TIBCTO-ULTUATNnrAN, DUAVIRI AN AND SCYTIIIC FORMA 
TIONS COMPARED. 

The affinity between these families is so great and so obvious 
that the notices in the preceding section have been little more than 
a repetition of those in chap. iv. Dravirian and Fino-Japanese 
have a similar development greatly in advance of the Biirrnah- 
Tibefan, and as the Dravirian linguistic formation had anciently 
a wider extension to the N. W., evinced by the Brahui— and the 
Fino-Japanese to the 8., — the present break being filled by people 
of a later civilisation, of whose pro gression to the 8. W. there is 
satisfactory evidence,— it is pritria facie more probable that the 
Indian and trans-Tibetan branches of the Seythic or postpositional 
alliance were at one period united, than that each was separately 
generated from the Burmali-Tibetan formation on its opposite 
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sides, and has had its own indepondant development. ^ The admis- 
sion that the harmonic po.stpositional rej^iori nt one period encircled 
the Tibeto-Bunmin and purely monosyllabic province without a 
break, (Asonesian, in its Australian era, bcinu; included in it), would 
not be inconsistent with the fact of there being very considerable 
diflTcrcncosamongst the languages forming the circle. The Draviriari 
and the Firio-Japancse a<iree with each other in possessing a highly 
harmonic phonology, which places them at a great distance from the 
Burmah-Tibetan. Both are distinguished by a strong addiction to 
fujuids (/, 7-,)— the sibilant tendency embracing Chincso also. The 
Tamil phonology is more agglomorative and archaic than that 
of any Tatar langiuige. Although the S. Indian phonology is very 
harmonic it has not the same alliterative and harmonic laws that 
prevail in tlie Fino-Japanese alliance and give so marked a phone- 
tic character to those members that have long postfixual combina- 
tions. But in Dravirian th ' postfixes often change the vowel to 
make it harmonize with that of the root, and tlie general glossarial 
structure .shews much vocalic harmony. The same tendencies are 
found, though less strongly marked, in the Tibeto-UItraiiidiaJi 
alliaiiee. The primitive Indian phonology is much more complex 
and harsh than the Ugro- Japanese. But the general phonetic 
alliiiities are so striking that we may infer either that the archaic 
Seythic phonology possessed the strong cerebral, nasal and other 
remarkable sounds of the archaic Indian, or that both were, to a 
large extent, based on a prior formation wliich ])osscssod those 
sounds. In both, we remark the same union of a harmonic, liquid 
and vocalic tendency with complex and harsh sibilants, gutturals 
and nasals. And in both, the euphonic and vocalic character is 
carried to a greater extent in some languages than in others. The 
Magyar may be compared with the more consonantal Dravirian 
languages and the Fin and Japan* sc with the Teliigu. 

Ideologically the Dravirian and Scythic formations have a close 
agreement, and in some common traits they differ from the Tibetan. 
In both, as in Chinese, the qualilive precedes the substantive and 
does not follow it as in Tibeto-Ultraindian and Mon-Anam. The 
absolute and relative forms of are found in both.^ The 

formative systems of the Dravirian and the more developed Fino- 
Japanese languages are very similar in their general character and 
more complex than those of most of the Tibeto-Ultraindian 
tongues. But the simpler Indian and Tatar languages arc less in 
advance of the latter, and the Mongol, Mancliu and Japanese want 
the pronominal postfixes. In Malayalam these postfixes are also 
wanting, and in Gond they are absent in the present tense. The 
principal S. Indian languages are equally developed with the 
Turkish, and are therefore in advance of the eastern Tatar lang- 
uages, v/hilst, like the Turkish, they are less elaborate in their 
forinatives and formative combinations, as well as in their case 
postfixes, than the Fino-Ugrian. Euphonic variations in the post- 
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fixes, producing the differences in declension and conjugation, are 
common to Fino-Japanese and Dravirian, Generic distinctions 
in substantives are more marked in Dravirian than in Fino-Japan- 
ese. The masculine, feminine and neuter forms of the 3rd personal 
pronoun form the chief distinction of the Dravirian formation, for 
they are not found in the Scythic. Time may be minutely dis- 
tinguished in Dravirian as in Turkish by auxiliaries, while the 
generic time particles, which are alone used in the simpler Indian 
and Scythic languages, are few and indefinite. 

Hitherto we have made little progress in our exploration of the 
ethnic history and place of the Dravirian formation, Tlie Tatar 
languages render it probable that the Dravirian, or one of its 
principal elements, was an extension of a Mid and West Asiatic 
formation. The resemblances, however, between the two groups 
are so strong, and the distance of both from the more archaic 
Chinese, Burman and Tibetan so nearly alike, that we can hardly 
be said to have advanced a step historically. But we have greatly 
enlarged the basis for further comparisons and have arrived at 
this general inference, viz, that the common element of the Dra- 
virian, the Fin and Japanese languages, modern as it may be in 
relation to the Chinese and Mon-Anam formations, must be of 
great absolute antiquity, — much more ancient, certainly, than the 
occupation of Japan by the Japanese, India by the Dravirians 
and Finland by the Fins. The geographical, physical and other 
ethnic discordances between these peoples, are all so many proofs 
of the antiquity of the common linguistic formation and of its 
diffusion. Even if we did not look beyond the circle to which 
our comparison has now extended, and confined ourselves to the 
relationship between the monosyllabic and the harmonic alliances 
embraced in it, we are not able to say that wo could idstorically 
connect the latter with the former. The various harmonic lang- 
uages and groups that have been glanced at, oscillate, with consi- 
derable irregularity, between two points of development, one 
approximating to the criidcr formations of S. E. Asia, and the 
other being at a considerable distance from it. But from the first 
point we cannot trace any distinct ethnic line leading directly back 
to the monosyllabic formation, nor from the second point can we 
descry where and how the harmonic, rhythmical and agglornera- 
tive tendency of the Scythic alliance originated. At the eastern 
and western extremities, — in Japanese and the Ugro-Finish group, 
■ — the harmonic power is fully developed, and the contrast with 
Chinese complete. Additional light must be sought in the remoter 
languages, and as formations are generally found in their purest 
and most archaic condition in the more sequestered and outlying 
portions of the regions over which they extend, I shall advert to 
the American provinces, after noticing the Caucasian, the Semi- 
tico- African and the Euskarian. 
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The positive results at which wo have arrived may be briefly 
stated before proceeding. The basis of the Tiheto-lJItniindiaii, 
JJravirian and Scythic formations is strongly allied to Chinese, 
not only by its monosyllabic character but by many structural traits, 
and, it may be added, by glossarial affinities also. The three 
formations are further and more closely connected with each other 
by syntactic characters which are not Chinese, by the possession 
of a harmonic phonology, — feeble in the Tibeto-Ultraindian lang- 
uages and powerful in the Scythic, — 'ind, to anticipate the conclu- 
sions of subsequent sections, by numerous common roots. The 
Scythic languages preserve many monosyllables and the dissyllabic 
form is frequently traceable to the direct action of the harmonic 
phonology. There cun be little hesitation therefore in believing 
that the Scythic languages at one period phonetically resembled 
the Tibeto-Ultraindian more than they now do. This, however, 
merely throws back the borders of the more harmonic formation, 
unless we find its source in the crude Tibeto-Ultraindian branch 
itself, But, taking that branch as a whole, it has much more the 
appearance of being the result of the advance of the already trans- 
formed Scythic phonology into the aueicut and wider Chino-Ultra- 
indian province, than of being a purely native rnodilicatiou of a 
Chino-Ultraindian formation. The Chinese and the Mon-Lau 
characters of the Ti!)eto-Ultraindlan languag(?s appear to he older 
than the Scythic. Tlie Tibeto-Ultraindian formation has probably 
always been intermediate between the Scythic and the Chinese or 
Chino- Ultraitidiun. It probably preserves much of tlic most 
archaic form of the Scythic, but 1 can see no reason for tracing 
to it tlie origin of the harmonic phonology or for supposing that 
it was ever more harmonic than it now is. Whatever harmonic 
tendencies it posvscsses are alien to its general plionetic churacter, 
and may be referred to Scythic influence, a conclusion that is 
strongly confirmed by the large proportion of Tibetan and Ultra- 
indo-Gungetie vocables that have been derived from Scythic 
sources. 
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RAFFLBS* IMSTRUCTIONS ON POBMATION OP SINOAFOKE. 

Qemral Order hy Sir Thomas Stamford Muffles, Lieutenant 
Governor of Fort Marlborough and its JDepend^cies, Agent 
to th£ Most Noble Francis Marquis of Hastings, Governor 
General of India, 

The following Proclamation is published for general informa- 
tion: — 

PROCLAMATION. 

A treaty having been this day concluded between the British 
Government and the native authorities, and a British establish- 
ment having been in consequence founded at Singapore, the Hon- 
orable Sir T. S. Raffles, Lieutenant Governor of Bencoolen and 
its dependencies, Agent to the Governor General, is pleased to 
certify the appointment by the Supreme Government of Major 
Wm. Farquhar, of the Madras Engineers, to be Resident, and to 
command the troops at Singapore and its dependencies; and all 
persons are hereby directed to obey Major Farquhar accordingly. 

It is further notified that the residency of Singapore has been 
placed under the government of Fort Marlborough, and is to be 
considered a dependency thereof; of which all persons concerned 
are desired to take notice. 

Dated at Singapore, this 6th day of February, 1819. 

By order of the Agent to the Most Noble 
the Governor General. 

(Signed) F. Croply. 

Secretary* 


To Major William Farquhar, 

Resident and Commandant, 

Singapore. 

Sir, 

Herewith I have the honor to transmit to you one of the 
copies of the treaty this day concluded between the Honorable 
the East India Company, and their Ilighnes'Jcs the Sultan of J ohore, 
and the Tummungong of Singapore and its dependencies. 

2. As the object contemplated by the Most Noble the Gover- 
nor General in Council, namely, the establishment of a station 
beyond Malacca, and commanding the southern entrance of the 

♦ The extracts from the records of Singapore which follow, forming part of the 
materials collected by T. Braddell, Esq, for a work relating to tlie Straits Settle- 
ments, on which he is at present engaged, have been kindly placed at our disposal 
by that gentleman. They will be found to contain muoh interesting information 
regarding the early history of Singapore. 

P 2 
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Straits, has thereby been substantialljr accomplished, I proceed to 
give you the following general instructions for the regulation of your 
conduct in the execution of the duties you will have to perform 
as Resident and Commandant of the station which has been estab> 
lished. 

3. As you have been present at and assisted in the previous 
negociations, and are fully apprized of the political relations exist- 
ing between the states in the immediate vicinity of this island, it is 
only necessary for me to direct your particular attention to the 
high importance of avoiding all measures which can be construed 
into an interference with any of the states where the authority of 
His Netherlands Majesty may be established. Whatever opinion 
may be formed with regard to the justice or nature of the proceed- 
ings of the Dutch authorities in these seasj it is not consistent 
with the views of His Lordship in Council to agitate the discussion 
of them in this country; and a station having been obtained which 
is properly situated for the securing the free passage of the Straits, 
and for prelecting and extending the commercial enterprizes both 
of the British and native merchant, all questions of this nature will 
necessarily await the decision of the higher authorities in Europe. 

4. It is impossible, however, that the object of our establish- 
ment at Singapore can be misunderstood or disregarded, either by 
the Dutch or the native authorities; and while the former may be 
expected to watch with jealousy the progress of a settlement 
which must check the further extention of their influence through- 
out these seas; the latter will hail with satislaction the foundation 
and the site of a British establishment, in the centrical and com- 
manding situation once occupied by the capital of the most power- 
ful Malayan empire then existing in the East, and the prospect 
which it aflbrds them of the continuance, improvement and security 
of the comroercinl relations by which their interests have been so 
long identified with those of the British merchant. It is from the 
prcvalt'Mce of this feeling among the natives and the consequences 
which might possibly arise from it, that I am desirous of impressing 
on your mind the necessity of extreme caution and delicacy, not 
only in all communications which you may be obliged to have with 
the subj^'Cts of any power under the immediate influence of the 
Dutch, but also in your intercourse with the free and independant 
tiibes who may resort to the port of Singaj)ore either for the 
purposes of commerce or for protection and alliance. The offer 
which is undcrsiood to have been made to the Sultan by the 
Bugguese, is a sutBciont proof that in all communications regarding 
the proceedings of the Netherlands Government we should care- 
fully guard against the expression of any sentiment of dislike or 
discontent, however justly those feelings might be excited, lest our 
motives be misconstrued, not only by the Dutch but by the natives 
themselves. 

5. With regard, however, to those states which have not yet 
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fallen under their authority, it is justifiable and necessary that you 
exert your influence to preserve their existing state of indepen- 
dence. If this independence can he maintained without the pre- 
sence of an English authority, it would be jireferable, as we are 
not desirous of extending our slations; but as from the usual march 
of the Dutch policy, the occupation of Tringano, and the extension 
of then- vie^^s to Siam, may be reasonably apprehended, a very 
limited establishment in that quarter may become ultimately 
necessary. It is at all events ot importance to cultivate the friend- 
ship of these powers, and to establish a friendly intercourse with 
them; and as tlie recent application from tlie IS ultan of Tringano 
tor a small supply of arms uftbrds us a favorable opportunity of 
advancing towards this object, you will avail yourself of the first 
opportunity to comply with his request. 

(j. A similar line of policy in relation to (lie states of Pahang 
and of Lingin will be conducive to the maintenance of the influence 
and just w(;ight which the English nation ought properly to possess 
in these seas. As it is my intention to return to this island after 
the completion of the arrangements at Acheen, I shall then be able 
to avail myself of tlie information you may have collected in the 
intervening period, relative to the political state of Borneo Proper, 
Indragiri and Jainbi. In the imjanlime, it is probable that a know- 
ledge of our establishment at this station will have considerable 
weiLdit in preventing these powers from falling under the influence 
of the Dutch. 

7. With reference to the native authorities residing under our 
immediate protection, it is only necessary for me to direct your 
attention to the conditions of the treaty concluded with these chiefs; 
which it will be incumbent on you to fulfil under any circum- 
stances that may arise, in a manner consistent with the character 
and dignity of the British Govcrmnenl. In the event of any 
question of inqiortance being agitated by the Dutch Government 
at Batavia, or the authorities subordinate to it, you will refi'aiu 
from entering into any discussion than can be properly avoided, 
and refer them to the authority under which you act. 

8. To enable you to conduct the civil duties of the station with 
efficiency, I have appointed Lieutenant Croply your assistant; 
and that officer will conduct the details of the Pay Department, 
Htores and Commissariat with such other duties as you may think 
proper to direct. The allowances for your assistant have been 
fixed at Spanish dollars 400 per month, subject to the confirmation 
of the Supreme Government, 

9. As the services of Lieutenant Croply as my acting Secreta- 
ry, will be for some time required under iny immediate authority, 
Mr Garling of the Bencoolen Establishment will officiate until hU 
return. In the event of its being necessary for you to leave the 
station or of any accident depriving the Company of your services, 
your assistant is ajipoiuted to succeed to the temporary charge 
until further orders. 
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10. Mr Bernard has also been appointed to take charge pro- 
visionally of the duties of the port as Acting Master Attendant 
and Marine Storekeeper, and in consideration of the active duties 
that may be required in this department, and the general services 
vrhich this officer may be required to perform, he is allowed 
provisionally to draw a monthly salary of 800 dollars per month. 

11. As the convenience and accommodation of the port is an 
object of considerable importance, you will direct your early 
attention to it, and to the formation of a good watering place for 
the shipping. You will also be pleased to establish a careful and 
steady European at St. John's with a boat and small crew, for the 
purpose of boarding all square sailed vessels passing through the 
Straits and of communicating with you either by signals or by a 
small canoe as you may find most advisable. 

12. It is not necessary at present to subject the trade of the 

f mrt to any duties ; it is yet inconsiderable, and it would be impo- 
itic to incur the risk of obstructing its advancement by any 
measure of this nature. 

13. In determining the extent and nature of the works imme- 
diately necessary for the defence of the port and station, my judgment 
has been directed in a great measure by your professional skill 
and experience. With this advantage and from a careful survey 
of the coast by Captain Ross, aided by my own personal inspec- 
tion of the nature of the ground in the vicinity of the Settlement, I 
have no hesitation in conveying to you my authority for construct- 
ing the following works with tne least delay practicable : — 

On the hill overlooking the Settlement, and commanding it and 
a considerable portion of the anchorage, a small Fort, or a com- 
modious block-house on the principle which I have already des- 
cribed to you, capable of mounting 8 or 10 pounders and of con- 
taining a magazine of brick or stone, together with a barrack for 
the permanent residence of 30 European artillery, and for the 
temporary accommodation of the rest of the garrison in case of 
emergency. 

Along the coast in the vicinity of the Settlement one or two 
strong batteries for the protection of the shipping and at Sandy 
Point a redoubt and to the east of it a strong battery for the same 
purpose. 

The entrenchment of the Cantonment by lines and a palisade, 
as soon as the labor can be spared from works of more immediate 
importance. 

14. These defences, together with a Martello tower on Deep 
Water Point, which it is my intention to recommend to the 
Supreme Government, will in ray judgment render the Settlement 
capable of maintaining a good defence. The principle on which 
works were charged for at Malacca, is to be considered as applica- 
ble to this station, and it is unnecessary for me to urge on you the 
necessity of confining the cost of these works within the narrowest 
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limits possible. As the construction of them, however, will neces- 
sarily demand a greater portion of care and superintendence than 
the performence of your duties will permit your to devote to them, 
I have appointed Lieutenant Ralfe of the Bengal artillery to be 
assistant Engineer. This officer will likewise have charge of the 
ordnance and military stores, and tor the duties attendant on botli 
these appointments conjoined I have fixed his salary at Spanish 
dollars 200 per mensem, to commence from the Ist instant, and 
subject to the confirmation of the Supreme Government. 

15. As you will require tlie aid of a Staff officer to conduct 
the duties of the garrison, I have thought proper to authorize the 
appointment of a cantonment ud jutant on the same allowances 
lately authorized at Malacca. As this officer may be considered 
your personal staff, I sliall not make any permanent arrangement 
regarding it, but have appointed Lieutenant Dow to the temporary 
performance of its duties. 

16. The indent for ordnance and stores which you have handed 
to me shall be transmitted to Bengal without delay, and I request 
you will lose no time in the erection of store-houses for their 
reception. An application for the number and description of 
troops which you have recommended to form the garrison of the 
residency will accompany the indent, together with an application 
for provisions equal to their supply for 12 or 15 months. 

17. I should not think myself justified at the present moment 

in authorizing the erection of a house for the accom- 

Buildlngs. modation of the chief authority, but I shall take an 
early opportunity of recommending the adoption 
of that measure, or in the event of the Supreme Government 
declining to authorize it, the grant of a monthly allowance suffi- 
cient to compensate for the inconveniences to which, in the 
infancy of the settlement, the Resident is necessarily liable. A 
store-house for the Commissariat department is at present of indis- 
pensible necessity, and you will accordingly be pleased to 
erect a house of this description, of such materials as can be pro- 
cured, and as soon as you may find practicable. A magazine 
built of such materials, for the military stores, would he subject to 
some risk; and I therefore confide to your professional judgment 
the adoption of such measures for their security as you may judge 
most expedient under present circumstances. 

18. For a very snort period it may be necessary to retain the 

brig Ganges as a store vessel, but I rely on your 

Vessels. discharging her the moment her services can be 
dispensed with. 

14. In the event of your adopting this arrangement, you will 
be pleased immediately to tranship to that vessel the public pro- 
perty now on board the H. C. hired ship Mercury, whose charter 
ppires on the 24th instant, previously to which you will accord- 
ingly be pleased to discharge her from the public service. You 
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will inform the commander, that I am entirely satisfied with his 
conduct while he was under my authority, and that as tonnage 
will probably be required to convey troops and stores from P. of 
W, Island, I shall be happy, in the event of his early arrival at 
that port, to consider his request for the further employment of 
Ills shij) to bo entitled to some consideration. 

19. Vou are already apprized that the H. C. ship Nearcims 
has been pul under >our orders, and the services of the schooner 
hhiterprize will be also available by you, during the remainder 
ol’the period of two months for which she was engaged. 

20. The accounts of the residency arc those which detail the 

receipt and disbursement of the public money. These 

Account,. are principally:- 

1. An account pai ticulars of military disbursements in which every 
military abstract and disbursement is clearly and correctly entered. 

2. A general account particulars, which will comprize the 
particulars of every disbursement of whatever nature, and contain- 
ing also, under the head of “ Military Establishment,” a correct 
copy of No 1, and, 

3. A general treasury account, shewing on the one side the 
general amount of the disbursement made on each particular 
account or head, with the balance remaining on band; and on the 
other, the balance which remained on the 1st of the month, 
together with all the sums which may be received during the 
course of it, 

21. The accounts of the commissariat cannot at present be 
arranged according to the established forms, they can however be 
kept with correctness by Mr Garling, and I shall take care to 
procure and to forward from Pinang the necessary forms under 
which the first assistant will probably bo able to arrange them on 
his taking charge of his ap[»ointment. You will of course exercise 
a strict superintendence over this department, no disbursements 
from which are to be made without your authority; and you will 
be pleased to examine the accounts rendered to you previously to 
transmitting them to Fort Marlborough. 

22. A quarterly account of expenditure and remains of military 
stores will be transmitted to me. You will also be pleased to 
forward the usual returns to the Presidency of Fort William 
agreeably to the regulations of the service, 

23. It does not occur to me that there is any other point of 
importance on which it is necessary at present to give you any 
instructions. I shall probably return to this residency after a short 
absence, and if in the mean time any important matter should 
occur, which I have not anticipated in this letter, I have the 
satisfaction afforded me by a perfect reliance on your acknow- 
ledged zeal, ill the advancement and protection of the honor and 
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interests of our country, modevateil by the prudence and judgment 
which the infancy of our present establishment so particularly 
demands. 

I have &c., 

(Signed) T.S. Raffles. 

Singapore, the 6th) 

February, 1819. j 


Treaty of frimdship and alliance concluded hetmen the Honora- 
ble Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles^ TAeutcnant- Governor of 
Foo't Marlborough and its dejjcndenciesy Agent to the Most Noble 
Francis Marquis of HastingSy O or cr nor- General of India 
^c. ^'c, ^c. for the Honorable Fast India Companyy on the 
one party and their Highnesses Sultan Mahomed Shaky Sultan 
of Johor By and Dutoo Toomoonggong Maharajah Abduol 
Rachmauy Chief of Singapore and its dependenciesy on the other 
part. 

Article 1 fit. The preliminary articles of agreement entered into * 
on the 30th January, 1819, by the Honorable Sir T. S. Ruffles, 
on the part of the English East India Company and by Datoo 
Toomoonggong Sri Maharajah Abdool Rachman,Chiefof Singapore 
and its dependencies, for himself and for Sultan Hussein Moliaraed 
Shah, Sultan of Johore, b hereby approved, entirely ratified and 
confirmed by His Highness Sultan Mohamed Shah. 

Art. 2nd. In furtherance of the objects contemplated in 
such preliminary agreement, and in compensation of any ahd all 
the advantages, which may be foregone now or hereafter by His 
Highness Sultan Hussein Mohamed Shah, Sultan of Johore, in 
consequence of the stipulations of this treaty, the Honorable 
the East India Company agree to pay to his aforesaid Highness the 
sum of Spanish dollars five thousand annually, for and during 
the time the said Company may by virtue of this treaty maintain 
a factory or factories on any part of His Highness' hereditary 
dominions, and the said Company further agree to afford their 
protection to His Higlmess aforesaid, as long as he may continue 
to reside in the immediate vicinity of the places subject to their 
authority. It is, however, clearly understood by and explained to 
His Highness, that the English (East India Company) in entering 
into this alliance and in thus engaging to afford protection to His 
Highness, is to be considered in no ways bound to interfere with 
the interior politics of his States or engaged to assert or maintain 
the authority of His Highness by force of arms. 

Art. 3rd, His Highness Datoo Toomoonggong Sri Maharajah 
Abdool Rachman, Chief of Singapore and its dependencies, having 
by preliminary articles of agreement, entered into on the 30th 
January, 1819, granted his full permission to the Honorable the 
East India Company to establish a factory or factories at Singa- 
pore or any other part of His Highness' dominions, and the said 
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Company having in recompense and in return for the said grant 
settled on His Highness the yearly sum of Spanish dollars 
three thousand and having received His Highness into their al- 
liance and protection, all and every part of the said preliminary 
articles is here^ confirmed. 

Art. 4th. His Highness Sultan Hussein Mohamed Shah, 
Sultan of Johore, ana His Highness Datoo Toomoonggong Sri 
Maharajah Abdool Rachman, Chief of Singapore, agree to aid and 
assist the Honorable East India Company, against all enemies 
that may assail the factory or factories of the said Company, 
established or to be established in the dominions of their said 
Highnesses respectively. 

Art. 5th. His Highness Hussein Mohamed Shah, Sultan of Jo- 
hore, and Datoo Toomoonggong Sri Maharajah Abdool Rachman, 
Chief of Singapore, agree, promise, and bind themselves, their heirs 
and successors, that for as long a time as the Honorable the 
English East India Company shall continue to hold a factory or 
factories on any part of the dominions subject to their Highnesses 
aforesaid, and shall continue to afford to their Highnesses support 
and protection, they, their said Highnesses, will not enter into any 
treaty with any other nation and will not admit or consent to the 
settlement, in any part of their dominions, of any other power, 
European or American. 

Art. G. AH persons belonging to the English factory or fac- 
tories, or who shall hereafter desire to place themselves under the 
protection of its flag, shall be duly registered and considered as 
subject to the British authority. 

Art. 7th. The mode of administering justice to the native 
population shall be subject to discussion and future aiTangement 
between the contracting parties, as ibis will, necessarily, in a great 
measure depend on the laws and usages of the various tribes, who 
may be expected to settle in the vicinity of the English factory. 

Art. 8th. The port of Singapore is to be considered under the 
immediate protection and subject to the regulation of the Britbli 
authority. 

Art. 9th. With regard to the dutie.s which it may hereafter be 
deemed necessary to lay on goods, merchandize, boats, or vessels, 
His Highness Datoo Toomoonggong Sri Maharajah Abdool Rach- 
man is to be entitled to a moiety or full half of all the amount 
collected from native vessels ; the expenses of the port, and col- 
lection of the duties to be defrayed by the British government. 

Done and concluded at Singapore, this 6th day of February, in 
the Year of our Lord, 1819, answering to the 11th day of the month, 
Rubbi-Val-Akhir and Year of the Hujurat 1234. 

(Signed) T. S. Raffles, 

Agent to the Most Noble the Governor-General with the States 
of Bhio, Lingin and Johore. 

Seals of their Highnesses the Sultan and Tooraoongong. 
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To Major William Farquhar, 

Resident &c. &c. 

Singapore, 25th June, 1819. 
Sir, 

1. Previous to my departure, I think it necessary to call 
your particular attention of the 11th para, of my letter of the 6th 
February, and to the importance of immediately improving the 
conveniences of the port for shipping, an object to which in the 
present advanced state of the Settlement all others ought to give 
way. 

2. Points of primary importance to be attended to, should be 
the construction of convenient watering places, and affording to 
ships the means for watering, ballasting, as well as loading, with 
the least possible delay. The want of these conveniences has already 
been felt in several instances which have occured during my stay 
here, arwl I feel satisfied that you will concur in the necessity of 
giving your early attention to this subject, as well as to the removal 
of the present temporary buildings between the stores and the 
river, and the erection of a convcniefit shed or barikshall at which 
merchants may load their goods. The removal of the bazar from 
its present site is indispensible. 

3. With regard to Police and the administration of justice, it 
does not appear to mo necessary in the present state of the Settle- 
ment that any precise regulations should yet be laid down. As Resi- 
dent, you are necessarily vested with the authority of chief magis- 
trate and will of course exercise that authority, as is usual in places 
subject to British control, but where British laws may not have 
been yet introduced. As also the larger portion of the population 
may in a certain degree be considered as camp followers and 
consequently subject to your military authority as commandant, it 
will bo left to your discretion to act in either of these capacities 
according to circumstances, by which, with the assistance of the 
native authorities, you will be fully competent to provide for an 
efficient police and the settlement of such matters as do not require 
a more regular judicial proceeding. The Chinese, Bugguese and 
other foreign settlers are to be placed under the immediate super- 
intendence of chiefs of their own tribes, to be appointed by you, 
and those chiefs will be responsible to you for the police within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

4. In higher cases of a criminal nature for which the military 
regulations or usage may not provide, the law of the country as it 
exists must necessarily be considered in force. The mode in which 
this law is to be carried into effect, will hereafter be defined as expe- 
rience may direct, and in the meantime the present mode may be 
observed as far as in your judgment may appear advisable for the 
attainment of substantial justice. In the conduct of these proceedings 
your will of course exorcise u personal superintendence and your 
sanction and confirmation is to be considered necessary to all 

Q 2 
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decisions. It is to be hoped that cases of this nature will be of 
rare occurrence, and it is considered of importance that disputes 
between natives should as far as possible be left to be settled 
among themselves, according to their respective usages and 
customs. 

5. These duties as above directed must in all cases be ex- 
ercised by yourself or your assistant, as your representative, and 
cannot be delegated to any separate authority. 

6. The whole space included within the Old Lines and the Sin- 
gapore river is to be considering as Cantonments and of course no 
ground within this space can be permanently appropriated to indi- 
viduals. Whenever you may have planned the lines, parades &c. 
for the troops and set apart sufficient accommodation for magazine 
&c., it will be necessary to allot sufficient space in a convenient 
and proper situation for officers’ bungalows. The extent of eacli 
to he regulated by you according to circumstances, and the 
ground to be occupied by the officers as is usual in other Canton- 
ments. The residency of the Tumong^ong is of course to be 
considered the only exception. The whole of the hill extending 
to the fort within the two rivers and the fresh water cut is to be 
reserved for the exclusive accommodation of the Chief Authority 
and is not to be otherwise appropriated excepted for defences. 

7. Beyond these limits, the opposite point of the river, includ- 
ing the whole of the lately cleared high ground, and a space of 
200 yards from the old lines, should also be reserved entirely for 
public purposes and no private building whatever for the present 
allowed within the same. In the native towns, as they have been 
and will be marked out, proper measures should be taken for 
securing to each individual the indisputive possession of the spot 
he may be permitted to occupy, w'hich should be regularly regis- 
tered in your office, certificates of which may be granted. 

8. The European town should be marked without loss of 

time; this should extend along the beach from the distance of 200 
yards from the lines as far eastward as practicable, including as 
much of the ground already cleared by the Bugguese as can 
possibly be required in that direction, reimbursing the parties 
the expense they have been at in clearing and appropriating to them 
other ground in lieu. For the present the space lying between the 
new road and the beach is to be reserved by government, but on 
the opposite side of the road, the ground may be immediately 
marked out into twelve separate allotments of equal front, to be 
appropriated to the first res[)ectable European applicants. To 
these persons a certificate of registry and permission to clear 
and occupy may be granted, according to the following form : — 
“ No.— This is to certify that A. B. has permission to clear a 
spot of ground situated and of the following dimensions 

and to occujjy the same according to such general regu- 
lalions as are now or may hereafter be established for the Factory 
of biiigapore.” 
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9. Whenever tlieao allofmenfs may he appropriated, others of 

convenient dimensions may in like manner he marked out in line 
and streets or roads formed according to regular plan. 

10. It would be advisable that a circular carriage road should 
bo cut in each direction from the cantonments during the present 
dry season. 

11 . A bridge across the river so as to connect the cantonments 
with the intended Chinese and Malay towns on the opposite side 
of the river, should be constructed without delay and as soon as 
other more immediate works are complete a good l)ungalow for 
llic residence of the chief authority may be constructed on the hill. 

I have &LC. 

(Signed) T. 8 . Rafpli-:s. 

Singapore, 25th June, 1810. 


FIER TOUT. 

Proclamation^ 

By the Hon'hle Sir T» <8. Ra ffles^ Lieut enant- Governor of Fort 
Marlbro* and its Dependencies* 

Whereas complaints having been made to the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor that a certain individual named Wan Allee has lately 
assumed to himself the exclusive privilege of retailing artaps for 
the use of the Settlement, and there being reason to believe that 
the parties who import these and other necessary sufjplies may 
not be fully aware of the principle of freedom and of open an«l 
fair competition which it is the desire of government to secure 
to all descriptions of traders ; — 

Notice is hereby given, that with the exception of the regula- 
tions which may be established for restricting the consum|)tion of 
opium and spirits, and the vice of gambling, and of such as may bo 
established for the markets, and among the Chinese respecting the 
sale of pork, which are adopted as matters of police for the 
general benefit of the vhole community, the trade in all articles 
whatever is in every respect open and free to all persons without 
imposition of any kind whatever, the parties being at liberty to 
sell to whom they please without restriction. 

That no person may plead ignorance of this regulation, the 
same is directed to be translated into the native languages and in 
a particular manner explained to the venders of artaps, timbers, 
spars, fire-wood, agar-agar, &c. and published by boat of gong 
and affixed at the usual places for general information. 

Given by me at Singapore, this *2l8t November, 1822. 

(Signed) T. S. Raffles, 
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NATIVE NUISANCES. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar, 

Resident. 

Sir — I have the directions of the Lieutenant-Governor to 
request you will take immediate measures for preventinj; the 
Chinese from continuing the practice of letting olf fire works at 
the Kramat you have allowed to be erected on the government 
hilL 

The Lieutenant-Governor regrets exceedingly that any such 
establishment should have been permitted by you, on a spot 
so close to the site which has been set apart for the residence of 
the chief authority, and he trusts you will see the propriety of 
causing the discontinuance of themuisance. 

The Lieutenant-Governor desires me to state that he was dis- 
turbed during the whole of last night by the nuisance com- 
plained ofr 

I am at the same time directed to request you will cause to 
removal of the Chinese moveable temple and lights from the great 
tree near the lines and which is included within the space propos- 
ed to be reserved for the Church. 

I have the honor to be &c. 


Singapore, 4tK February, 1823. 


(Signed) L. N. Hull, 

Acting Secretary. 


MAOISTEATES. 

List of gentlemen resident at Singapore wdio are considered 
competent to act as Magistrates and whose names are enrolled 
under the provisional regulation No'. 3 of 1823, entitled “ A regu- 
lation for the establishment of a Provisional Magistracy and the 
enforcement of a due and efficient police at Singapore, with certain 
provisions for the administration of justice in cases of emergency.” 


Alexander L. J ohnston, Esquire. 
James Argyle Maxwell, „ 
David S. Napier, „ 

A. Read, „ 

Claude Queiros, „ 

Charles Scott, „ 

John Purvis, „ 

Alexander Morgan. „ 

Singapore, Ist February, 1823. 


D. Clark 
John Morgan, 
Alexander Hay, 
A. Guthrie, 

A. Farquhar 
J. King, 

G. Mackenzie. 


Esquire. 
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Letter of Instructions to Mr Crawfurd on Rajjles' departure. 

No. 14. 

To John Crawfurd, Esquire, 

Resident of Singapore. 

Sir, 

Having communicated so fully w'ith yon personally, on 
the affairs of Singapore and our interests to the eastward, and so 
entirely concurring as we do in all general questions of policy 
1 elating to them, it is only necessary that in transfering to you the 
future administration of this Settlement, I should advert to such 
points of detail as may require to be particularly defined. 

2. By the treasury accounts for the past month of May, it 
appears that the balance in hand on the Ist of June amounted to 
Spanish dollars 13,234.85 and that the same ItAs been duly handed 
over to you. 

3. For the disbursement of this balance and of such sums as 
you may from time to time deem it proper to take up for the 
public service, you will of course account to the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, to whom you will forward your accounts monthly 
and quarterly, according to the forms heretofore in use in sending 
the accounts to Bencoolen. 

4. All accounts of the Settlement, including the receipts and 
disbursements up to the Slst May (ultimo) inclusive, will be closed 
at Bencoolen, but from the Ist instant they arc to be examined 
and audited in Bengal. 

5. In raising your supplies for the public treasury, I recom- 
mend the principle laid down by my proclamation regarding the 
receipts and issues being in hard Spanish dollars and for receiving 
tenders by fair and open competition. 

6. . Enclosures Nos. 1 and 2 are lists of the Civil and Military 
establishments (staff) as at present authorized, to take effect from 
the Ist instant j they exceed in a trifling degree those at present 
authorized by the Governor General in Council, but as it is my 
intention to address that authority fully on the subject in explana- 
tion, you will continue them until you may receive orders to the 
contrary. 

7. The Governor General in Council having authorized the 
appointment of a responsible assistant to the Resident, Mr Bonham, 
ot the Bencoolen Civil Service, has been appointed to that situation, 
and I trust his conduct will.merit your confidence ; as, however, 
he is a young man and cannot be expected at present to have 
that weight in society that so experienced and responsible an 
ofiicer as Captain Murray must have, it is left to your discretion to 
make such temporary provision to supply your place in case of 
accident, or of your leaving the settlement, as may be necessary 
for the public service, pending the orders of the Governor General 
on the subject, it being understood that your Civil Assistant is 
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the proper officer to supply your place when absent, if he is com- 
petent to the duty. 

8. The peace of small settlements beini; frequently disturbed 
by disputes concerning rank, particularly of the ladies, I think it 
would be advisable for you to avoid fixing any real rank wliatever. 
Good breeding will always pay due deference to those who have 
any particular claims to precedence, at the same time that it will 
prevent the latter from claims it may not be agreeable to others 
to acknowledge and as far as the public service is concerned 
your particular instructions according to the occasion will define 
what may be necessary. 

9. The proclamation of Ist January, defines the form in which 
all regulations of a general nature are to be drawn out, and the 
several provisional regulations of 1823, contain all such general 
laws and regulations as are now in force. 

10. With regard to the allotment of ground already granted, 
every detailed intormation will be found in the office of the Regis- 
trar and executive officer. The last grant issued by me is No 574. 

1 1 . The enclosed extract of the resolutions of the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council, will place you in possession of (the opinion of) 
that authority regarding the principle on which ground should in 
future be disposed of, and you will of course pay particular attention 
to the same. The advertisement of the Slst ultimo p^rovides for the 
cases particularly referred to by the Supreme Government, in 
which I have substituted an annual quit rent for the payment of a 
capital sum as purchase money. On a reference to the register 
of grants it appears that the quit rents for grounds in the viciniiy 
of the town, already amount to an annual sum exceeding 3,000 
Spanish dollars, which affords a permanent interest of 5 per cent 
on a capital of 00,000 Spanish dollars, and exceeds by 20,0(X) 
dollars, the amount for which these particular lots were disposed 
of, after deducting for these lots which were granted in lieu of 
Others and for which no purchase money was to be exacted. 

12. By the accounts of the Town Committee, just delivered, 
you will perceive that the amount advanced by Government as 
compensation for removing these houses to make room for the 
Commercial establishments, on the opposite side of the river, will 
be dollars 10,259 for the China cainpong and dollars 1,704 
for the Chuliah campong, and enclosure No 4 contains the plan 
proposed by the Town Committee for recovering those amounts 
for the parties who are now enjoying the benefit of it. You will 
adopt this or such other arrangement as you may deem most just 
and proper and at the same time calculated to meet the con- 
venience of the parties. 

13. With regard to the ground between the Toomoongong’s 
and the sea, you will also perceive on reference to the same 
accounts, that the total amounts stipulated for by the Committee 
is 25,700^ Ct, dollars, and that of this sum 14,75GJ has already 
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been paid, and 10,950 remain due to the parties, exclusive of 
the compensation granted to Mr Quieros, Captain Methuen and 
Mr Bernard, regjirding which I have addressed in a separate 
letter of this date. 

14. It will further be seen by the said accounts that a sum of 
Ct. dollars 6,305 has been stipulated by the Committee to 
Chinese and others removing from the beach at Campong Glam 
&c, and that of this sum there remains still due dollars 4,133^. 

The total amount compensations sanctioned by the Committee 
therefore amount in the whole to Ct. dollars 43,974^, of which 
sum dollars 24,886 has been already paid and dollars 19,088^ 
still remain due, and for this amount ot balance due, you will he 
pleased to make such advances from the Treasury to the License 
fmd, as may be required from time to time in fulfilment of the 
engagements entered into, it being desirable that until the accounts 
of compensation are finally closed, the whole should stand as dis- 
bursements from the License fund as heretofore. 

16. Whenever the License fund shall hav(; satisfied all these 
demands, and repaid into the Treasury the amounts from time to 
time advanced into it, you will be pleased to receive the amount 
so falling due as the revenue of Government, and carry it to 
account in the Treasury acconlingly. 

17. The remaining duties to be performed by the Committee 
may I conceive be conducted by your assistant and the executive 
ofiicer, who are well acquainted with the details. 

18. The ground plan of the town and its vicinity with which 
you have been furnished, with the explanations which I have 
pei-sonally given, will have placed you fully in possession of 
the arrangements I have had in view in this respect, and for all 
further details and information, I refer you to Lieutenant Jackson, 
the executive ofiicer, who fully comprehends them and will be able 
to give you every satisfaction. 

19. In laying out the town, I particularly recommend to your 
alUmtion the advantage of an early attention (not only) to the 
provision of ample accommodation for the public service hereafter 
whenever it may be required, but to the beauty, regularity and 
cleanliness of the settlement; the width of the different roads and 
sireets should he fixed by authority, and as much attention paid to 
the general style of building as circumstances admit. 

20. The only public works of importance at present in hand, 
are the bridges and Se[)oy lines, the former is executed by contract 
and the latter on estimate by the executive officer. 

21. For your information respecting the form to be observed 
in the execution of public works, I enclose copy of a letter from 
the Secretary to the Governor General in Council, in the 1 erri- 
torial Department, under date the 20th January last. 1 here are 
other points in this letter which will deserve your attention and 
particularly its conclusion, where u principle is laid down of 
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which you should never lose si^ht, namely, that advantages in a 
financial point of view “must chiefly be looked for in a careful 
system oi economy, avoiding unnecessary expense, rather than 
seeking revenue to cover it.” 

22. Enclosure No. contains the agreement this day entered 
into with their Highnesses the Sultan and Toomoongong, and which 
it is trusted will prove satisfactory to uU pallia's, I nave had reason 
to be much satisfied with the honest intentions of these chiefs and 
particularly of their attachment to our Government, and I recom- 
mend them particularly to your personal kindness and attention. 
There are not wanting mischievous people, however, to mislead 
them and you should be on your guard against these. 

23. Their Highness the Sultan and Toomongoiig seem to be 
under some apprehension regarding the safety of Johore, Rajah 
Moodah of Rhio, under the direction of the Dutch authorities, 
having made several attempts to enforce his authority there. You 
are recommended to take an early opportunity of conferring with 
their Highnesses on the subject, and adopting such provisional 
arrangements for the security of the place as may be prudent, 
without involving us in any new question with the Dutch. 

24. You are personally so w'ell acquainted with the polities of 
Singapore, the nature of our term and the importance of avoiding 
all furtlier clashing witli the Dutch authorities, that it is unneces- 
sary for me to give you particular instructions on this head. 

25 . I shall make a point of forwarding to you for record iu 
the Resident’s office at Singapore, copies of all correspondence 
which has taken place with the Supreme Government respectitjg 
the settlement, and in the event of my immediate departure pre- 
venting my communicating with the Governor General in Council 
the particulars of the transfer until your monthly accounts arc 
forwarded, you will be pleased to transmit with the same to that 
authority a co[)y of the instructions now given to you, with an 
intimation, that it is my will to address the Governor General in 
Council more fully on the subject by an early opportunity, 

20, Should I have omitted any particular points, I shall here- 
after comimini( ate with you further, and in the meantime I trust 
the above wdll he sufficient for your guidance as far as concerns 
the immediate management of Singapore. 

27. Having given you these instructions as far as regards your 
situation as Resident of Singapore, 1 am desirous also of calling 
your attention, on some points, to the line of policy which it appears 
to me advisable for you to pursue more generally in your poli- 
tical capacity in the Archij)elago. On this subject one of the most 
material points is our political relations with Siam and the 
Malayan states alleged to be tributary to it. On this point it is 
incumbent upon me to state with candour that the policy hitherto 
pmsued by us has in my opinion been founded on erroneous prin- 
ciph 3. Tlic dependence of the tributary states iu this case is found- 
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ed on no national relation which connects them with the Siamese 
nation. These people are of opposite manners, language, religion 
and general interests, and the superiority maintained by the'one 
over the other, is so remote from protection on the one side or 
attachment on the other, that it is but a simple exercise of capri- 
cious tyranny by the stronger party, submitted to by the weaker 
from the law of necessity. We have ourselves for nearly forty 
years been eye witnesses of the pernicious influence exercised 
by the Siamese over the Malayan states. During the revolution of 
the Siamese government these profit by its weakness, and from cul- 
tivating an intimacy with strangers, especially with ours over other 
European nations, they arc always in a fair train of prosperity. 
With the settlement of the Siamese goverimient, on the contrary, 
it invariably regains the exercise of its tyranny and the Malayan 
states are threatened, intimidated and plundered. The recent inva- 
sion of Quedah is a striking example in point, and from the infor- 
mation conveyed to me it would appear that that commercial seat, 
governed by a prince of most respectable character, long pcrsornil- 
ly attached to our nation, has only been saved Irom a similar fate 
hy a most uidooked for event. By the independent Malayan 
States, who may be supposed the best judges of this matter, it is 
important to observe that the connection of the tributary Malays 
with Siam is looked upon as a matter of simple compulsion. 
Fully aware of our power and in general deeply impressed with 
respect for our national character, still it cannot bo denied (hat 
Hiiller, at the present moment, in their good opinion by withholding 
from them tliat protection from the oppression of the Siamese 
whicli it would be so easy for us to give ; and the case is stronger 
with regard to Quedah than the rest, for Iiere a gcnoial iinpre.ssion 
is abroad amongst them, that we refuse an assistance that we are hv 
treaty virtually bound to give, since we entered into a treaty with 
that state, as an independent power, without regarding the supre- 
macy of Siam or ever alluding to its connection Ibr tivc aud 
tw'eiity years, after our first (establishment at Pinang). The pros- 
j)crity of the Scttlenumt under your direction is so much cuiineeted 
with that of the Malayan nations in its neighbourhood, and lliU 
again (so much depends) upon their liberty and sceurity iiom 
foreign oppression, that 1 must seriously recommend to your 
attention the contemplation of the probable event of their deliver- 
ance from the yoke of Siam, and your making the Supreme govern- 
ment immediately informed of every event whieli may promise to 
lead to that desirable result. 

28. The suj)prcssioii of piracy in the seas of tlic Archipelago 
is the second point to which I would call your attention. It would 
be extremely desirable that a general plan having tliis in view 
were put in force in conjunction with the government of Prince of 
Wales Island, the Dutch authorities and the principal native iiidc- 
pciidciit slates. Your centrical position at Singapore w'ill aflbid you 
R 2 
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superior means for submitting such a plan to the supreme authori- 
ties. It is true that since the establishment, of late years, of vigor- 
ous and powerful governments in these seas, on our part and that 
of the Dutch, piratical attacks on European vessels have become 
comparatively rare. They continue however extremely frequent 
on native vessels, and afford serious obstacles to that intercourse by 
which the productions of the neighbouring nations are collected at 
this emporium, and our wares and manufactures disseminated in 
return. Piracy for example is so frequent in the Straits of Malacca, 
between Malacca and Pinang, that the square-rigged vessels of the 
Chuliahs or natives of the Coromandal Coast, a timid people, are 
on this account precluded from coming further than Pinang and 
Achin, and thus the trade of fifty or sixty brigs and ships are in 
a great measure lost to Singapore, for an inconsiderable portion 
of these people, only, tranship tnemsclves and their goods on Bri- 
tish vessels for security and thus find their way to us. This 
peculiar obstacle may be remedied by directing the vessel, 
for which application is made to the- Supreme government, to 
afford them convoy once* a year from Pinang, an employment 
which will not materially interfere with the other duties to which 
it may be appointed. 

29. The most formidable piratical depredations here, are 
committed by the hardy and ferocious races which inhabit the 
Sooloo and other islands lyihg between Borneo and the Philip- 
pines. These portions of the east insular seas are little known to 
us, and the fii*st object will be to obtain some accurate knowledge 
respecting their social and political condition. I especially recom- 
mend this subject to your attention; valuable information regarding 
them may be collected from the numerous native traders already 
frcquent[pg Singapore, and a personal visit to the countries in 
question may hereafter be deemdd advisable. In the meantime 
the maintenance of a friendly and conciliating correspondence with 
the chiefs ol the tribe and nations in question, and generally with 
all independant tribes of the Eastern islands within the limits of 
the authority given to you by the Supreme government, will 
strengthen the confidence of the native inhabitants in general and 
promote the important purposes of your appointment. 

I am Sec. 

(Signed) T. S. Raffles. 

Singapore, 7th June, 1823. 


Sir T. S. Raffies$ Letter to the Suprmie Government. 

7th June, 1823. 

Local Administration. 

My proclamation of the 1st January last, having defined the 
form in which all regulations of a general nature are to be drawn 
out, I have directed the Resident to adhere to the same and in the 
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general administration of the Settlement to be guided b, the 
Regulations No. 1. to II. of 1823 already passed, with^uch 
others as may be hereafter passed under the provisions of Regula- 
tion No. III. of 1823, subject to such instructions as he may 
they rkte government on the subjects to which 

AllotfiiGnt of Ground, 

■ ‘*7" ‘•‘‘'*«R««>>'»t><>nof the Supreme Govern- 

ment m the. Political Department of the 21st March last anil 

transmitted with Mr Secretary Swinton’s letters of arsame dX 
regarding the manner in which ground should be disposed of at 
Sin^pore, has ^n duly made known, and the public have been 
apprized that ail ground will be considered as let on a perpetual 
lease or for a term of years, that the plan of disposing of the ground 
to the highest bidders is approved, and that the biddings lor the 
same m future are to be made in quit-rent, the lease being 
granted without any present payment to the parties who may 
offer the largest amount of annual rent. ^ 

This arrangemci/l had previously occurred as the most conve- 
nient, and with the exception of the particular lots alluded to all 
Other allotments made by me were disposed of for the annual 
quit-rent offered, so that no inconvenience has resulted from this 
modification of the original plan. 

With regard to the particular cases referred to, in which the 
Supreme government has directed that the amount purchase 
money should be commuted for an annual quit-rent, I have the 
satisfaction to report that the same has been carried into effect on 
the following principle.— The total amount of purchase money 
agreeably to the account already transmitted to the Supreme 
government, was 56,000 Spanish Dollars, but of this amount nearly 
one-half was purchased by persons who were compelled to remove 
from the opposite side of the river, in favor of whom it was a con- 
dition that purchase money would be foregone. 

On reference to the registry of grants already transmitted to the 
Supreme government, it will appear that tlie quit-rents for ground 
in the town and its vicinity already amount to upwards ol 3,000 
Spanish Dollars, which affords a permanent interest of 5 per Cent 
on a capital of 60,000 Spanish dollars, exceeding by one-half the 
amount due on account of purchase money for the particular lots 
in question, and which may be considered as by far the most valua- 
ble portion. 

Under these circumstances, and as I had in the gi-ants provided 
for either alternative by including a fixed quit-rent corresponding 
with the particular value of each lot, I have not found it necessa- 
ry to do more with regard to allotments for commercial purposes 
than to declare that government has foregone the purchase money 
in consideration of the quit-rents, the ground being considered as 
let on a perpetual lease as directed by the Supremo government. 
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One of tlio condilionson which this ground vvus disposed of, Avns, 
that the purchasers should compensate the occupants of temporary 
buildings who were obliged to make room for them, and the 
removal of these persons having been conducted by a committee 
appointed by government, the disbursements on this account have 
amounted to current dollars 10,159 j this amount has been 
advanced by government but it will be rc-imbursed by the parties 
and the resident has been recommended to adopt such arrange- 
ment for this purpose as may be most convenient for them. 

With regard to the compensation to be paid by government 
to individuals removing from the space between the Toomoon- 
gong’s and the sea, I shall have the honour to address the Supreme 
government more fully in a separate letter, and it may suffice to 
observe ^in this place, that notwithstanding the various difficulties 
thrown in my way by the local authority, I have eventually had 
the satisfaction of completing this important arrangement to the 
satisfaction of all parties, and so as to render all further reference 
or dispute on the subject unnecessary. 

Arramjements with the Sultan and Toomoowjong, 

The advantage which had been taken of the general h'rms in 
which, from political considerations, it was deemed most advisable 
that tlio treaty with their Highnesses the Sultan and Toomoongong 
should in the first instance be expressed, and the extraordinary 
principle assumed by Lieutenant Colonel Farqiihar, and main- 
tained by him in opposition to my authority, that the disposal of 
the land was vested in the native chiefs, that the government of 
the country was native and the port a native port, rendered it 
indispensible that these points should bo fully explained and more 
clearly defined, and as that officer had also permitted various 
exactions and privileges to be enjoyed by their Highnesses incom- 
patible with the freedom of the port, 1 have availed myself of the 
opportunity offered in ncgociating with their Highnesses for the 
payment of an equivalent for the port duties, to stipulate such 
arrangements as sccni essential to form the basis of the good 
understanding to be maintained for the future. With reference 
to the political discussions which have taken place regarding the 
Settlement, and the questions which have arisen regarding its tenure, 
I did not deem it prudent in any way to alter or revise the 
original treaty, but the conventional agreement now made may 
be considered equally binding on the parties, and may of course 
be hereafter adopted as the basis of any more definite treaty to be 
entered into, after the permanency of the Settlement has been 
established. 

The amount stipulated to be paid to their Highnesses is,— to the 
Sultan 1,500 current dollars and to the Toomoongong 800 current 
dollars per month, or in the whole current dollars 2,300, equal to 
Spanish dollars, at 15 per cent premium (the present rate) 1,955. 
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This is somowfint in excess of tlic 500 dollars originally intended 
for each, but I found it impracticable to effect the arrangement in 
a satisfactory manner tor less, the demands of the parlies or rather 
of their advisers having been materially influenced by the counte- 
nance which the chief local authority had so injudiciously and 
improperly given to their claims in oppositioi> to the essential 
interests of government. The rapid increase in the value of pro- 
perty of every description rendered it however indisj)ensable that 
no time should be lost in fl xing the amount of compensation, and 
having waited the arrival ot Mr Crawl urd and conferred with him 
on the subject, I lost not time in completing the arrangement 
whicA upon the whole seemed most advantageous, and wliieh I 
trust will meet the approbation of the Governor-General in Council. 

Exirctet of Letter from Sir 2'. S. Baffles to the Secretary 
to the Supreme Qovei'nment. 

The information which must be bet ore the Supreme government 
from Prince of Wales Island, :us well as in the n'ports of the late 
Mission to Siam, rendeis it unnecessary that 1 should enter at any 
hai'»lh on the actual condition of the Malay States on the Penin- 
sula, but I have thought it advisable to direct Mr Crawfurd’s 
attention to the subject, with the view of his keeping the Govornor- 
Ooneral in Council regularly advised of the progress or otherwise 
of (he Siamese iufluence among them. 

The conduct and character of the Court of Siam ofler no open- 
ing for friendly ncgociations on the fooling on which European 
Slates would treat with each other, and rof|uire that in our future 
communications we should rather dictate what we consider to be 
just and right, tlian sue for their granting it as an indulgence. I am 
satisfied that if instead of defering to them so much as we hare 
done in the case of Quedah, we had n aintainod a higher tone and 
declared the country to be under our protection, they would have 
hesitated to invade that unfortunate territory. Having however 
been allowed to indulge their rapacity in this instance with impu- 
nity, thyr arc encouraged to similar acts towards the other States 
of the Peninsula, and if not timely checked may be expected in a 
similar manner to destroy the truly respectable state of Tringanu, 
on the eastern side of the Peninsula. 

The blockade of the Menain river, which could at any time be 
effected with the cruizers from Singapore, would always bring the 
Siamese Court to terms us far as concerns the Malay States, and 
from the arrogant and oflensive tone recently assumed by the 
Siamese, some measure of the kind will I fear ere long become 
indispensible, unless the possible apprehension of our adopting such 
a measure may bring them to terms of more accommodation than 
they have yet shewn. 

The only remaining point to wliich I have directed Mr Crair- 
furd’s attention, has been the consideration of such measures as 
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it may be hereafter advantageous to adopt for the more general 
suppression of piracy in the eastern seas. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) T. S. Raffles, 

Singapore, 7tli June, 1823. 

Ciml Eitallhhment for Hngapore, from l5< June, 1823. 

Resident, J Crawfurd, Esq. salary, Spanish dollars 750 
Table Allowance „ 500 

1,250 


Assistant, Mr S. G. Bonham, Spanish dollars... 300 
(All rstablishnionts required by the Assistant in 
his capacity of Registnir, to be provided out of 
the fees established for that office.) 

EHabluhymnts, 

Malay Translator, Revd. Mr Thomsen .30 

Establishment for writers, European, Chinese, 

Siamese and Malay .. 200 

1 . Shroff for the Treasury. . . . .... . , 12 

4, Peons, @ 5 each 30 

262 

Master Attendant and Store-keeper, Captain Flint, 

Salary 800 

Estahlishment as Master Attendant, 

European Assistant (C, Lee.) . . 90 

1 Boat Office Clerk 50 

1 Boatswain 20 


2 Peons .10 

170 

Establishment as StoreJieeper. 

1 Clerk, Mr Ryan 75 

2 Weighman @6 12 

1 Shroff. 10 

97 

Three boat's crews and all contingencies in the 
Master Attendant's Department (the purchase and 
repair of boats excepted) to be paid by the Master 
Attendant from the Port Clearance fees allowed 
to be demanded by that officer. 

A writer placed under the orders of the Mas- 
ter Attendant for the purpose of taking a detailed 


account of Imports and Exports. 

. 

. 40 

Signal Department. 

• 

. 20 

4 Peons @6. 

, 

24 

Post Master including 2 Peons. 

, 

60 


144 
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Police Department. 

Assistant to the Magistrates, for salary and in 
lieu of all fees and payments whatever, . , 200 

Interpreter to the Resident’s Court. . . 25 

Ditto to the Magistrates. . . . 25 

The detailed Establishment for the Resident’s 
Court and Magistrates to be settled by the Resi- 
dent, estimated not to exceed 200 dollars per 
month, and to be in part repaid by fines, fees &c. 200 

450 

Spanish Dollars 2,978 

Other allowances to be paid from the Civil Department. 

Captain Murray, commanding the troops, table money 100 dol- 
lars per month, subject to the approbation of the Governor-General 
in Council. 

Mr W. Montgomerie, the allowances of an Assistant Surgeon 
doing duty at a Political Residency. 

Lieutenant Jackson, executive officer, and to assist in the 
Surveying Department, monthly salary 200 dollars, including 
Establishment. 

Botanical Garden 60 dollars per month, provisionally until the 
orders of the Supreme government may be received on the 
subject. 

An acting Chaplain 100 dollars per month. 

A Clerk at 5 do. 

J. Crawfurd Esq. Resident, to draw an allowance for house- 
rent of 150 dollars per month, provisionally, and subject to the 
confirmation of the Governor-General in Council, until a govern- 
ment house shall be authorized to be built. 

(Signed) T. S. Raffles. 

Singapore, 7th June, 1823. 

Staff and Military Establishments for Singapore ^ from lit 
June, 1823, 

Cantonment Staff. Rupees 212 

Allowance for Commissariat duties. . . „ 50 

Serjeant under the orders of Executive officer. . . 20 

Officer Commanding Artillery details, for stationary and 
repair of arms, the same as at Bencoolcn. . . .32 

In addition to the above it has been recommended to the 
Supreme government, that a Conductor with a suitable establish- 
ment, to be paid in Bengal, for the charge of the Magazine and 
Military Stores, should be sent down. Until the appointment of a 
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Conductor this duty is to be performed by the officer Commanding 
Artillery details, on an allowance of 1(X) rupees per month, and 
with an establishment of Spanish dollars 173-95, as authorized 
by General oiders. 

Application has also been made for an additional Assistant 
Surgeon to do duty at this station. 

Tne Lieutenant-Governor has furtlier been pleased to authorize 
Captain Murray to draw a table allowance, as Commanding 
officer, from 1st June, of 100 dollars per month, subject to the 
confirmation of the Governoj-Gencral in Council, to be paid from 
the Civil Department. 

The detailed establishment and other arrangements for the 
General Hospital to be fixed by the Resident, on the principle al- 
ready laid down in general orders, and according to such instruc- 
tions as may be received from Bengal. 

(Signed) T. S. Raffles 

Singapore, 7th June, 1823. 

Extract from a Despatch from the llonorabU the Court of 
DircctorSf dated (Sth Aprils IS'Jfl. 

110. Wo have been much gratified by the information afford- 
ed of the Hourisliing condition of the commerce of Singapore, the 
value of which in imports and exports amounted in the year 1822 
to dollars 8,508,172, and we are happy to perceive that the 
cslahlishments of this Settlement have been revised with a view 
to greater efficiency, without any additional expence being entailed 
on government. 

True extract, 

Geo. Svvinton, 

Secretary to Government. 


To G. Swinton, Esquire. 

Secretary to Government. 

Political Department. 

Sir — The Commissioners of the Dutch Government, wliose 
arrival at Malacca 1 had the honor to report in a former despatch, 
passed this place about 10 days ago on their way to Rhio. 

At Malacca the Commissioners have nearly taken off all port 
charges and reduced the duties oii native vessels to 1 per Cent., an 
impost, however, still sufficient to prove irksome to the native 
traders and therefore equal to a direct encouragement to this port. 
The duty of 25 per cent, imposed on British woollens and cottons 
at Batavia is by the present arrangement extended to Malacca. 

The Dutch commissioners, while at Malacca, invited the rival 
brother of the Sultan who is connected with us, to come round to 
Rhio from Tringanu, where he had been residing for several 
years, and sent a ship of wui' for his accommodation. This iuvi- 
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tation was accepted of, and about three weeks ago the native 
prince in question arrived at Rhio, where he was put in possession 
of what are called the regalia, and raised to the Throne of Johore. 

The two native chiefs connected with us sent me a messenger 
yesterday, who had arrived from Johore itself, now a fishing 
village upon a large river on the Peninsula, 20 miles distant from 
this place. This person informed me that the newly created Saltan 
of Johore, in concert with the Dutch, had sent over a party of his 
own people, accompanied by two Europeans, to hoist his own and 
the Netherland flag and take possession of Johore as the legitimate 
prince. . 

The native chiefs in connection with us, have upon this occasion 
come forward to claim our active assistance, on the faith of pro- 
mises alleged to have been made to them. I have declined on the 
part of government to interfere ii^ this transaction in any respect 
whatever, and recommended to the parties to rest satistieil in the 
meantime with the ample allowance which they derive from the 
bounty of the British government. 

The Netherland Government has resolved upon forming an 
establishment on the large island of Lingin which is a portion of the 
Johore territory. This will be detrimental to the interests of this 
place, only in as far as it may obstruct a growing trade in tin from 
a small island on the Coast of Lingin and dependent upon it, call- 
ed Singkep. When Singapore was taken possession of on our 
part, the produce of Singkep in this metal was very inconsider- 
able, but in consequence of the high prices given at this port, it has 
since increased so much as at present to be estimated at little less 
than 5,000 piculs annually. 

The activity of the Netherland Government has also been 
directed to other quarters in our vicinity. They have within the 
last 12 months formed a Settlement upon the Island of Billiton, 
which has claims to be considered as a British possession in con- 
sequence of a cession from the Sultan of Palcinbang in the year 
1812, sanctioned by the silence of the convention of the Nether- 
land Government of 1814, by which Banca, a cession of the same 
treaty, was given in exchange for Cochin. I submit this fact with 
the more confidence, as it chanced to come within the range of my 
own personal knowledge that the Island of Billiton was actually 
viewed as a British possession by the British Commissioners who 
conducted the discussion of the Dutch claims in London, in the 
year 1820. 

The Batavian Government have from all accounts also obtained 
a cession of the Carimata Islands, which lie between Billiton and 
Borneo, and where it is said they contemplate forming a Settle- 
ment, Should this be effected they will be in an attitude in some 
respects to controul every navigable channel leading from the 
Straits of Malacca and the China Sea, to the Java and Araboyna 
Seas and the Straits of Sunda. 

S 2 
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It seems probable that one object at least of the policy in ques- 
tion, is so far to controul the native trade as to give it a direction 
towards their own ports, and force it out of its present channels. 
In furtherance of this principle they have indeed already imposed 
heavy and almost prohibitory duties on all native vessels belong- 
ing to their own Settlements which shall trade or even touch at 
any foreign European ports. 

Well authenticated accounts have been received at this place, 
that the Dutch Government in the month of September last, 
undertook an expedition for the conquest of Sangau. This is a 
Mala/ State situated on the Island of Borneo, about 300 miles up 
the great river of Pontianak, and in the heart of the country which 
has of late years produced so much gold. The expedition consists 
of 3 gun-boats and 400 troops, principally Europeans, and it will 
require a voyage of two molfths to take it to its destination, as the 
ascent of the river is against a rapid stream and very difficult. 

It may be worth remarking that San^u is but one out of eight 
Malay States of considerable size, scarcely known by name to Euro- 
peans, all situated on the same river, which appears to be naviga- 
ble for native vessels for little less than 1,000 miles. 

I have received accounts from Sangora, the first Siamese pro- 
vince bordering on the Malay countries. The person who furnish- 
es me with this information was in the presence of the Rajah of 
Sangora, on or about the 20th of October, and declares that al- 
though rumours weie abroad of an intended invasion of Siam by 
the British, he had not heard a word of any meditated attack on 
Prince of Wales Island, or even of any preparation making by the 
Siamese which appeared to have that object in view. 

I have &c. 

(Signed) J. Crawfurd, 

Resident. 


Singapore, 10th November, 1823. 


To G. Swinton, Esquire. 

Secretary to the Government. 

3rd August, 1824. 

Sir — In obedience to the instructions contained in your despatch 
of the 6th of March, and which arrived at this place on the 11th 
of May, I beg leave to report for the information of the Right 
Honorable the Governor -General that I lost no time in opening 
a negociation with the Sultan and Tumungong for the cession 
of this island. The result has been the treaty which is herewith 
transmitted, and which I respectfully submit for the approval and 
ratification of the Right Honorable the Governor-General. 

Upon the different provisions of this convention, I beg to lay 
before the government the following short comment. The head- 
ing and first articles scarcely demand any particular remark. The 
names ef the natives princes are given . at full length and their 
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legitimate titles of Sultan and Tumungong of Johore^ under 
(vhich alone they oan be supposed to have power to yield to us 
the sovereignty of the island, are given to them to the exclusion 
of more limited designations. 

The 2nd, 3rd and 4th articles of the treaty convey to the Hono- 
rable East India Company as complete a cession of the sovereignty 
and property of the Island of Singapore and places adjacent to it, 
as I could find words to express it in. In framing these conditions 
I have received the Sultan as possessing the right of paramount 
dominion, and the Tumungong as not only virtually exercising 
the powers of government, but being, like other Asiatic Sovereigns, 
de facto the real proprietor of the soil, a principle the more satis- 
factorily cstablisli^ in the present instance, since the whole ceded 
territory when it come into our occupation was unreclaimed, in 
a state of nature and strictly destitude of permanent inhabitants. 
Government will have the goodness to notice that the cession 
made is not confined to the main island of Singapore alone, but 
extends to the seas, Straits and Islets (the latter probably not Jess 
than 50 in number), within ten geographical miles of its coasts, 
not however including any portion oT the continent. Our limits 
will in this manner embrace the Old Straits of Singapore and the 
important passage of the Rabbit and Coney, the main channel 
through the Straits of Malacca, and the only convenient one from 
thence into the China Seas. These extended bounds appear to 
me to be absolutely necessary towards the military protection of 
the Settlement, towards our internal security, and towards out 
safety from the piratical hordes that surround us, against whose 
incursions and depredations there would be no indemnity if we 
were not in the occupation of the numerous islets which lie upon 
the immediate coast of the principal Settlement. Accomoanying 
this despatch, I beg to lay before government an outline Chart of 
the British Settlement as it will exist after the ratification of the 
present treaty. 

The amount value stipulated to be paid by the East India Com- 
pany for the cession of Singapore and its Dependencies, it will bo 
seen by the third article of the treaty is nominally sixty thousand 
Spanish dollars, in ready money, with a pension for life to the 
native princes of two thousand Spanish dollars per mensem. The 
real amount of ready money to be paid, however, is considerably 
short of this sum and is in fact only forty thousand, the difference 
of twenty thousand being the balance between the sum of eight 
thousand paid under the original treaty and the higher salary paid 
under the convention of June 1823, from the period of it signa- 
ture. This engagement was never ratified, for which reason I 
have naturally considered the sums heretofore paid on account of 
it as part and portion of the purchase money now given for the 
island. Besides this sum of 40,000 Spanish dollais, some contin- 
gent expences not exceeding in all 3,500 3p. dollars and which 
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will be particularized in a separate dispatclii will be incurred. 

The monthly stipends to be paid to the two natire princes are 
the same as under the convention of 1823, viz. two thousand 
dollars between them. They had been accustomed indeed to the 
receipt of this large sum during the last twelve months, their 
expences and establishments had been measured accordingly and 
there was therefore no possibility of reducing it. Indeed great 
efforts were made to render this pension hereditary and perpetual, 
and the steady resistance made to this demand, which nad no 
foundation in any former treaty or promise, formed for a long time 
the principal obstacle to the success of the negociation. 

The 6th and 7th articles leave to their Highnesses the option of 
quitting the island of Singapore for the purpose of residing per- 
manently within their own dominions The sum to be paid to 
them in this case will amount to 35,000 Spanish dollars, and could 
we disencumber ourselves of them at such a price, I am of opinion 
that the advantage would be cheaply purchased. The object indeed 
which I had in view in naming so large a sum was to hold out 
some inducement to their removal, although, at the sametime, con- 
sidering the repose and security which thejr at present enjoy, and 
which the dispositions evinced bv them in the progress of this 
negociation show clearly that they little wish to relinquish, I cannot 
look to the event as a very probable one. The benefits of this 
article are purposely made to extend to the heirs and successors 
of the princes, and with them of course there can be no difficulty 
in carrying its intentions into effect. One evident advantage to 
our administration will in the meanwhile attend this stipulation, 
that it will have a tendency to abate any temporary dissatisfaction 
which the princes and their followers might otherwise feel dispos- 
ed to entertain while living under our immediat e protection, as 
the option retiring to their own states without loss or inconvenience 
will always be within their power. 

While on this particular subject I have great satisfaction in 
being enabled' to state for the information of government, that 
since the receipt of the lettera addressed to the Sultan and 
Tumungong by order of the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General, a marked and very favorable change has taken place in 
their conduct. That of the Tumungong in particular, the most 
influential and intelligent individual of the two, has been highly 
re8[)ectable and steady throughout the whole of the present nego- 
ciation, and I owe in a great measure to his support such success 
as I may venture to anticipate as the result of any own efforts. 

The 8th, 9th and 10th articles make provision for the political 
relations which are henceforth to subsist between the native princes 
and ourselves, while they reside within our territories and are our 
pensionaries. The stipulation that they shall hold no correspon- 
dence with any foreign nation without our especial consent 
seems equally fair and indispensible. To this article indeed they 
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were far from offering any objection, for their evident desire 
throughout was to engage themselves in a close alliance with us, 
and to render us, if possible, a party offens»ve as well as defensive 
to their quarrels. This was a point to be cautiously guarded against, 
and I have endeavoured to make the necessary provision for such 
a purpose in the 9th and 10th articles, which secure to the native 
princes, without patting us to political inconvenience, a personal 
asylum in case of need and effectually protect ns, at the sametime, 
from the necessity of interfering in their unprofitable quarrels 
among themselves or their neighbom*s, as well as from the more 
serious evil of being committed with Europeans powers through 
their imprudence. 

The 11th article provides for suppression of robbery and piracy. 
In this matter it is not much that the native princes in connexion 
with us have in their power, but it is always something at least 
that they should bo bound down to the jjood conduct of their own 
immediate dependents, amongst whom there are to be found some 
depredators of considerable notoriety and the majority nlways more 
disposed to plunder than to labour when an opportunity offers. 

The 12th article provides against the pernicious practice on the 
part of the native princes of establishing petty mom polies, towards 
which a strong propensity always exists. A free intercourse with 
our immediate vicinity, the whole of which is under their sw'ay, is 
indispensible to a cheap supply of crude and raw produce, and the 
necessity of this to the prosperity of the Settlement seemed espe- 
cially to call for the present stipulation, independant of its justice 
and propriety on general piinciples. 

In explanation of the 13th article I may observe that possessing 
the sovereignty and property of the island, the followers and 
retainers of the princes will of necessity be as completely amenable 
to such laws as may be established by the sovereign power as any 
other class of the inhabitants. This right however will require to 
be exercised with delicacy and discretion. Something similar to the 
jurisdiction which is conceded to Ambassadors over their fami- 
lies in the international policy of European states, may in general 
be allowed to the native princes by courtesy, without at the same 
time permitting their residences to become a sanctuary for crimi 
nals of any order or description. 

The only concession made upon a subject upon which the 
native princes were extremely urgent and importunate, the desertion 
of their retainers, is contained in the same article of the treaty. 
The class of persons comprehended in this provision are strictly 
subjects of the native princes, and aliens with resp^t to us, so that 
I am in hopes that the stipulation in regard to it, is of a strictly 
legal character. 

I have had the honor, in a former dispatch, of bringing to the notice 
of the Supreme government the question of slavery as connected 
with the native princes. I have not permitted the present treaty 
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to be polluted even by the mention of the subject, I must do the 
chiefs the justice indeed to say that they did not urge it. Under 
these favorable circumstances, when the present convention is 
ratified, slavery may be said to be banished fiom the island, where 
its illegality, whether our sovereignty, the condition of our Asiatic 
Colonists, or of the British settlers be considered, will be as com- 
plete as on the soil of Great Britain itself. I have the more satis- 
faction in making this report, since the practice of introducing 
slaves had at one time become too common and called for fre- 
quent punishment. I have now resjMictfully to solicit the permission 
of government to publish a formal denunciation against the prac- 
tise in question, with an explanation of the state of the law as 
regards the question of slavery in general. 

The 14th and last article annuls all former treaties and con- 
ventions, and I have only thought it prudent, chiefly in reference 
to our connexion with European powers, to make an exception for 
such rights of occupation as were conferred upon us by the 
engagements in question. 

I ^havc throughout the whole negociation, which is now being 
brought to a conclusion, carefully warned the native princes and 
the individuals who arc in their confidence that no stipulation of 
the present treaty could be binding until the whole was duly 
ratified by the Right Honorable the Governor-General. The 
whole, theltfore, is completely open to alteration and amendment, 
either in Mifstance or expression, without any compromise of the 
character of the agent employed in carrying it into effect. I hum- 
bly trust, however, from the pains which have been taken both 
with the English copy and its Ai alayan vereion, that no serious 
revision will be necessary, and that the important objects contem- 
plated by the Right Honoiable the Governor-General in Council, 
in opening the qpgociation, will be found expressed in the conven- 
tion with adequate precision and comprehensiveness. 

1 have &c. 

* (Signed) J. Crawfurd, 

Resident. 


Singapore, 8rd August, 1824. 


To A. Sterling, Esquire. 

Secretary to the Government. 

Fort William. 

Sir — I have the honor herewith to transmit a copy in English 
and Malay of the treaty just concluded with the Sultan and 
Toomoongong of Johore, to which the seals of these chiefs are 
affixed. Much pains have been taken with the Malayan version 
of the treaty, and 1 am in hopes it will be found to express with 
accuracy and sufficient propriety the stipulations of the convention, 
I have respectfully to propose, that should the treaty be ratified 
by the Right Honorable the Governor-Geneml in Council, three 
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copies of it should be engrossed upon parchment in half margin, 
leaving a column for the Malayan version, in the manner followed 
with the copy now submitted. Should these be transmitted with 
the Governor-Generars ratification, the Malay will be added at 
this place, and one copy will bo returned by the first opportunity 
to Bengal to be deposited among the Records of Government, 
while the other two will be presented as a mark of attention to 
their Highnesses the Sultan and Tooniooiigong. 

I have&c. 


(Signed) 


Singapore, 3rd August, 1824. 


J. Chawfuud, 

Resident. 


To J. Morgan, ksquira. 

Sir— The Resident directs me to inform you that he has given 
the m<^t serious consideration to the whole line of conduct lately 
pursued by you, and that considering the incomt>etency of the 
local rules in existence at this Settlement to aflbrd security against 
so marked a spirit of insubordination as you have displayed, 
he has determined upon sending you to Calcutta, by an early 
opportunity, with a view of placing you at the disposal of the 
Governor-General in Council, and in a situation where you will be 
amenable to the authority of regular law. 

The Resident directs me further to state to you that this measure 
has been most reluctantly forced upon him by a consideration of 
the various outrages committed by you on the persons or property 
of private individuals, — British as well as native, the insults and 
contempts offered by you to the local rules for the administration 
of justice and towards the persons whose duty it is to administer 
them, your sedulous perseverance in those proceedings after ample 
time and opportunity have been afforded you for making atone- 
ment or ofl’ering reparation, and finally by the fact of your being, 
contrary to law, in the East Indies, that is, without a licence from 
the Court of Directors, and without the necessary certificate from 
the Chief {Secretary to Government. 

The Resident directs me in conclusion to say, that he considers 
it fair to inform you that he will strongly recommend to the 
government not to permit your return to Singapore, until a regular 
administration of justice shall have been established within the 
Settlement. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) S. G. Bonham, 

Assistant to the Resident. 


{Singapore, lOtli August, 1824. 
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To G. Swinton, Esqr., 

Secretary to the Government, Fort William. 

Ist October, 1824. 

Sir, — An authentic copy of the Treaty concluded in London in 
the month of March last with the government of the Netherlands, 
having been received at this place, through the medium of the 
Dutch Official new^aper, I beg respectfully to lay before the 
Right Hon’ble the Governor-general in Council such observations 
as are suggested by it, principally in its bearings on the local 
arrangements recently made with the native chiefs at this place. 

By the 10th article of the treaty with the Netherland Government 
which touches the town and Fort of Malacca, ** His Netherland Ma- 
jesty engages for himself and his subjects never to form any establish- 
ment in any part of the Peninsula of Malacca or to conclude any 
treaty with any in native Prince, chief, or state therein.” On the 
authority of this article — the designations of Sultan and Toomoon- 
gong of Johore given in the local arrangement to the native 
chiefs appears to be unquestionable and appropriate. 

By the 12th article of that treaty. His Britannic Majesty engages 
that no British establishment shall be made on the Carimon isles, 
or the islands of Battan, Bintang, Lingin, or on any of the other 
islands south of the Straits of Singapore, nor any treaty concluded, 
by British authority, with the chiefs of those islands. The cession 
made to us by the native Princes of the main island of Singapore 
and the islets adjacent to it, to the extent of ten geographical miles 
from its coast, is in no respect impugned by the condition in ques- 
tion, 88 by the most liberal interpretation, the whole cession is 
strictly north of the southern limits of the straits of Sin^pore. 

I beg respectfully to state for the information of the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council, a few doubts whicli it 
is probable may arise in the interpretation of the 10th and Pith 
articles of the treaty with the Netherland Government, By the for- 
mer the town and Fort of Malacca and its dependencies arc ceded 
to the British Government. At the period of the conclusion of tho 
treaty, the Settlement of Rhio, situated upon the island of Bintang, 
was strictly and in all respect a dependancy of Malacca as in every 
period of its connexion with the Dutch Government. By this 
article, therefore, it would become a British possession, but this 
is again precluded by the I2th article, which provides expressly 
against any British Settlement being formed on the island of 
Bintang or any treaty concluded by the British authority with its 
chief. Under these circumstances the only question is whether 
the Settlement of Rhio is to be retained or relinquished by the 
Dutch authorities. 

It does not upon the whole appear to me that the occupation 
of Rhio could be beneficial to the British Government, yet its 
retention on the part of the Netherland Government, and our 
exclusion from entering into political relations with the chiefs 
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of all the islands lying south to the Straits of Singapore and 
between the Peninsula and Sumatra, may prove a matter of some 
inconvenience to us, as it in fact virtually amounts to a dismem- 
berment of the principality of Johore, and must thus be productive 
of some embarrassment and confusion. This may be easily 
illustrated by an example. The Carimon islands and the Malayan 
Settlement of 13ulang ai*e two of the principal possessions of the 
Tumun^ong of Johore or Singapore, and his claim to them is 
not only allowed by the rival chiefs, but more satisfactorily 
ascertained by the voluntary and cheerful alliance yielded to 
him by the inhabitants. By the present treaty, however, he must 
either forego all claims to these possessions, or removing to them, 
renounce his connexion with the British Government. 

I have &c. 

(Signed) J. Crawfuhjd, 

Resident. 
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JAVA IN THE YEAR 1828, DURING THE WAR WITH 
DIPO NBQORO.* 

M Auguity Djocjoharta — ^This morning I went to see a build- 
ing called by the Javanese Taman Sahn, or the flower garden, 
and by the Dutch the “Water Castle” situated within the outer 
wall of the Sultan’s pajace or Kraton. 

It was built by Sultan Hamangku Buono II, .commonly called 
Sultan Sepoo or the old Sultan; tiie work lasted, it is said, thirteen 
years, and was finished about twenty years ago, ( 1808 ). 

The principal building, which at some distance looks not very 
unlike an old castle (whence the Dutch name) stands in a large 
tank or pond, now dry, and overgrown with weeds, grass &c. 
This building can only be entered by two low arched galleries or 
tunnels of brickwork, which were formerly both under water, 
lighted and aired by small windows pierced in square towers raised 
above the galleries and the water. The approach is almost a 
labyrinth, and would be with difficulty discovered by persons 
unacquainted with it. 

There is another lofty building at a short distance, in form like 
a square tow'er, w'liich was quite isolated, and could only be entered 
in a boat when the tank was filled with water. This tower con- 
tains three stories or rooms, one above the other, with windows at 
each side to overlook the grounds, and enjoy the prospect. 

In a kind of boat-house by the bank, we saw the remains of a 
state prow, built something like the tow boats (trekschuit) in 
Holland, with a large cabin; it had once been gaily painted and 
gilded in Javanese fashion, and was no doubt the Sultan’s pleasure 
boat, used on the tank lor fishing, and conveying him to the 
isolated lower above mentioned, then entirely surroiindetl by water. 

The other and larger building first mentioned, whicli is entered 
thiough tunnels of masonry, formerly covered and concealed by 
llic water, has two stories, each containing long suites of rooms, 
some lew of large size, but mostly small; the roofs are high in the 
npjier story, ’^^lu Je llicro is no cieling : the doors and windovss 
small according to Javanes>e custom, all the latter provided wllh 
solid bars; the ' walls arc very thick; the woodwork was originally 
carved, gilded and painted in Javanese taste, but is now all tarnisli- 
cd, defaced and decaying. 

In various parts ol the Ijiiilding, some of the rooms still contain 
Javanese beds or conclics, and close to some ol those arc bathing 
places, communicating foi nicrly, I suppose, with the tank, but 
rneloscd by high \vall;>; in one of these baths some very clear 
^'aIL■r, fioin a siihterr.incau spiing piobably, stdl oozed thiough 

♦ { niitiiuird liom 
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the broken flooring of brickworks ; there were separate fountains 
and fishponds also, all which are now dry. 

Another tower of minor elevation and circular form, contains 
an arched stone passage all round and in the centre a fish pond. 

There are many other smaller buildings, some of fanciful forms, 
gateways, walls, and flights of steps without number, and a great 
deal of ornamental, but seemingly useless brickwork, in and about 
the gardens, including large vases or tubs of solid masonry for 
shrubs and flowering planks. 

Theie seem to have been two chief objects proposed in the plan 
of this extraordinary edifice, security from intrusion from without, 
and sensual enjoyment within — this answers to the character of 
the builder, who was a selfish, tyrannical and luxurious prince. 

The Sultan used to retire frecpiently to this place, with his 
numerous concuhities, and admit no one hut his most trusted 
udlioreuts and followers. Even the European Resident was not 
allowed to enter the Water Castle itself, hut was received by the 
Sultan in an open Pendopo on the other side of the tank. 

The building and laying out of this fantastic retreat would Iiave 
cost au immense sum, had it boeii paid for, but the old Sultan 
went a clicaper way to work, according to the ancient usage of 
Javanese sovereigns. Fie divided the buddings, gardens and 
aqueducts into several portions, and allotted these to the regents 
or chiefs of the various provinces then belonging to Djoejokarta, 
who were obliged to furnish all the m.iterials and workmen with- 
out payment, each for bis respective share. In the same manner 
the Saltan caused, it is said, about a dozen other pleasure houses 
to be built in ditf’erent places, at various distances from the capital 
of his kingdom. The burtlieii of all those works of course fell, 
ultimately, upon the bulk of the jmptilaiion, which froni time 
immemorial has been oppressed ami impoverished, to feed the 
liixurv and extravagance of their sovereigns and cliief'^, who con- 
sider their subjects, /fona Jidr, as only made to provide for their 
subsistence and gratification. 

While the Taman Sahri was erecting, however, tlie territory of 
Djoejokarta was much more (‘xteu^ive, and its population much 
more numerous than they are now; several wide and rich pro- 
vinces having since been ceded to the Euroj)ean authority. 

The old Sultan did not long enjoy tliis luxurious and favorite 
retirement after its completion in 1808, lor in 1812, havingforined 
a conspiracy against the English Government, then recently estab- 
lished on Java, the Krafon or palace of Djoejokarta was taken by 
assault, by the troops under General Gillespie, and the Sultan 
was made prisoner and deposed. (He was afterwards haiiislied 
to Pulo Piiiang, I believe, but sent back in 1810 to Batavia, and 
thence by the Dutch Commissioners General, to Amboy na).* 

* Sultan Sepoo was re-instated on the throne in bn old age, (I tliink about two 
years ago) by the government, in the hope that 1 »h iiiHut'iicc would be uselul m 
quelling the iusurit t tion, but’ this hope was nevei realised. 
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His son and siiocessor Hamangku Buono III, died alter a 
short reign, leaving an heir in childhood, who also died soon after 
attaining his majority in 1822 , either by poison or apoplexy; Ins 
son, the fifth and present Sultan, is still a minor, and under 
guardianship as before stated. 

This unsettled state of the government, added to the loss of 
territory and wealth after the events of 1812 , and more recently 
the present disturbances, have no doubt caused this princely retreat 
to he abandoned and neglected; very little care, if any, seems to 
have been bestowed upon its preservation ; the buildings are mostly 
in great want of repair, some of them already beginning to decay ; 
flights of bats and other birds are their only tenants, tlic gardens 
are destroyed and overrun with rank vegetation, the tank, ponds 
and baths devoid of water, giving the whole a ruinous and melan- 
choly aspect. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

(Sth Aiujusty Djocjokarta^^\\\^ morning we went to a large 
and populous village about three miles and a half from Djoejo- 
karta, in an easterly direction, where is the royal place of inter- 
ment. 

We left the fort before six o’clock on lioi’scback; the party 
consisted of the Resident, secretary, Javanese interpreter and myself 
>^ith four or five attendants. 

Almost immediately, we found ourselves in a scene of desolation, 
presenting a sad picture of the evils of war. 

Our road lay chiefly through rice fields, now uncultivated, and 
among tiie ruins of villages that hav(vbeen burnt, plundered and 
deserted. In matiy places the rem^s of large brick houses, 
walls, and gateways to the garden^hat once flourished arouiul 
tliem, show that the former inhabitants were in easy if not in 
affluent circumstances. Some of these were Europeans or their 
descendants. 

In a few spots, we saw small groups of Javanese ploughing and 
working in the fields near the ruined Dessas (Javanese villages). 
This IS only the case, I was told, within the last month. Many 
of the peasantry who deserted, or were driven from their homes 
since the insurrection commenced, cannot resume their agricultural 
labours if they were so disposed, for although they are allowed to 
rchirii to their villages and fields without injury, and mostly even 
without enquiry as to their having taken part with the rebels or 
not, they have lost their cattle and implements of husbandary 
during the war, and far from being able to purchase others, and 
provide themselves with seed for a fresh planting, they have not 
wherewithal to buy food for their families. 

On approaching the Dessa or village, which is called Passar 
Oedeh or the great market, — there is a ravine with a little stream 
wauling through it, enclosed by high banks. This spot is 
partly wild and partly cultivated ; it reminded me of the scenery 
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in the interior of Sumatra, which in general however la much 
finer than tliat of this part of Java. 

This village, unlike most of those around it, lias inoreasod in 
population, during the war. This is owing to its greater capabili- 
ty of defence, and to its having been a military station of the 
Europeans, for a length of lime; there is still a respectable benting 
or stockade remaining, garrisoned by a Lieutenant and some 
European soldiers, and outside of this, the temporary buildiu'Tg 
occupied by the troops are still standing. ° 

Beyond the village, is a large space enclosed by a high stone 
wall, where formerly stood the Krj^ton or Palace of a Prince 
named Panunibalian Senopati, traces of which are apparent; 
these stones are let into each other by grooves and mortices 
something like those in the Hindu Temples; the wall is in gene- 
ral in good preservation ; there are some fine venerable old 
Waringin trees witliin the enclosure. Outside of it, at the 
entrance, we found a large slab of smootli dark bine stone of an 
oblong-square form, about feet long and vvidc, on which 
are engraved in roman characters seveial sentences, in Latin, 
French, Italian and Dutch, respecting wliich the chief of the vil- 
lage, who accompanied us, could give no explanation, at least none 
that seemed likely to bo true. Among those matters were the 
following, neditlj ignnri, et r idete -ainsl va le mondc (in the 4 
languages) vldcy legej iuo —ad (Cteniam 7)iemor'mm sortls iufellch* 
Q,Hid stnpcarh imaal contemnito vos confontu vm dapii, and 
some others wbiclf 1 could not make out; j.car the middle of the 
stone, were the letters 1. G. M., seemingly the initials of a name, 
and ill the four corners the date of 17(31), I think, in roman 
initials. The stone is raised on a kind of basement of smaller stones. 
By some the engraving is ascribed to an European, made prisoner 
by the Javanese during the war which led to the dismemberment 
of the native empire, but this w'ar ended in 1757. Another 
legend runs, that the stone was found on the sea beach on the 
south coast, with two Portuguese, siirvtrors of a shipwreck, who 
were seized by the Javanese, and chained to the stone their whole 
lives at the prince's gate. 

The royal burying ground is enclosed by hlgli walls of brick- 
work, ornamented with detached sculf>turcs in stone, representing 
flowers &c, probably taken from the Jliiidii temples and inserted 
in the walls while building — after passing the outer court, in whicli 
arc a Pendopo and Waringin trees, a flight of steps loads up to the 
doorway, which is very small — so much so, that when the old 
Sultan Sepoo was brought here for interment, it was found imjios- 
siblo to get the cofHn through one of the doors, and tliey were 
obliged to unpack it on the spot, and deprive the body of some 
of its appendages, before they could introduce it within the enclo- 
sure — it did not occur, it seems, to those charged with the funeral 
ceremonies, to measure the widtli of the dooi’, ami compare it 
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with that of tiio coHiu. The RcsiJeiU’s who had followed 
119 from the fort, were not allowed to enter the burying ground. 

The doorways are surmounted by an immense mass of orna- 
mental brickwork, out of all proportion with the door itself, and 
which being badly put together has lost its equilibrium, and has 
begun to fall in, threatening ere long to come down altogether, 
unless speedily and completely restored — the door posts and leaves 
are neatly carved, but not painted. 

Tbcre are several enclosure^, within the external wall, planted 
thick with floworing trees and shrubs, under which the graves are 
placed, very near to, but not touching each other ; each is covered 
with a raised tomb or tablet of free stone, neatly cut and construct- 
ed, but not engraved or sculptured, except in some instances a 
little at (he head and foot posts — many ot these stone tombs arc 
small, being those of children of the Sultans and their families ; the 
ground is strew'od with the leaves and flowers that fall from the 
fives above, otherwise kept clean and free from w'eeds, as well as 
llio tombs themselves. Above a new made grave, over wliicli the 
stone was not yet erected, but where some traces of the usual 
I’eligious ofl'erings remained, I observed a large payoug, (paper 
umi)rella or sunshade) the colour of which designated the rank 
of Tumungong; this was the grave of a wife of Wiro Negoro, 
Commandant of the Snltaif s household troops, w ho has the rank 
and wears the uniform of a Lieutenant-Colonel, Tliesc payongs 
arc generally left to stand a twelvemonth over the grave, and 
are a mark ot respect to the persons they cover.. 

The graves of the Sultan and his immediate connections arc 
covered with a large shed or Pendopo of similar form as those m 
the Kraton, bat with a lower roof; over some of the graves is 
suspended a kind of canopy, like the vallancc and curtains of a 
bed, of white cotton; over others were Payongs, that of Sultan 
Sepoo bad two large gilt ones above it, (he died in October last) 
and near it several ariieles which he used during bis life, as a large 
library chair of split rattan, apparently ol Bengal or China nianu- 
faclnre, a siri stand and appendages, a gold headed walking cane, 
and a large rosewater bottle See. 

Among the other graves under this Pendopo, was that of Paii- 
umbalian Senopaii before mentioned. 

There are two bathing places, probably for the priests attending 
the graves, connected with which are fish ponds^ all within the 
enclosure; in these the water ij quite dear, and w'C saw' the fish 
sporting about, some of them veiy large — these fish are bold 
saered, they are regularly fed, and may never be caught; when 
they die, they arc taken out of the w'utor and soleiimly buried iu a 
spot adjacent, which is reserved for that purpose. 

This royal burying-ground wus frequently visited before the 
war by Prince Dipo Negoro, on foot and incoijnHoy for the pur- 
poses of meditation and pi aver only, as he ulterwurds declared. 
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This is however known to be the custom among Javanese princes 
and chiefs, when they have it in contemplation to excite disturb- 
ances or raise the banner of revolt. On these occasions an appear- 
ance of devotion and religious observance — sometimes, perhaps, a 
little genuine fanaticism, have been found of powerful influence 
over the ignorant and superstitious Javanese, who thereby become 
willing tools in working out the immediate objects of the discon- 
tented nobles. 

1th AtiQUstj Djoejoharta — This morning before breakfast, I 
visited the military hospital, with my old acquaintance Surgeoii 
B. . . . who is here the chief medical officer ; the greater number 
of patients are in the old residency house outside the fort and 
facing it. This large building, however, has not been found large 
enough to accommodate all of them, and temporary lodgings of 
bamboo and straw' have been constructed near it for tlie remainder ; 
some are also in the old hospital within the fort. The number of 
sick, wounded, invalids and convalescent doing duty at Djoejokarta 
is at present about 900 men altogether, of whom about half are 
Europeans, but this includes the native troops and auxiliaries. 
My i'riend B . , , • says, he is very fortunate, that the deaths are 
few in number, and that he has not lost one officer for many 
months; his ])redccessor was not so fortunate, or perhaps less 
skilful. T took but a hasty view of the sick, for a hospital is a 
melanclioly and disagreeable sight, cspoeially in the seat of war; 
the present one seemed as well managed and provided, as is per- 
haps possible under the circumstances of the time and place, hut 
not so well as I could w’ish for the comfort of the sick. Foi- in- 
stance, some of the temporary rooms had very low roofs, which 
must make them warm, and were not floored, but cx]iil)ited the 
bare earth, mider the cribs of the patients; in others the doors and 
windows were defectively closed and so forth. The wounded in 
the frequent actions at a distance arc said to have suflered much, 
and sometimes died on their w'ay to the hospitals, for want of pro- 
per litters,^r conveniences for conveying tla'in. 01 course a 
great number of these w'ere required, and they were not always 
procurable. 

In the infirmary at Magelan (Residency Kadu) 20 Liiropean 
soldiers died lately, I was told, in the time of two days; this w^s 
considered a very unusual casualty^ — nevertheless, the army is said 
to have lost 3,000 Europeans during the year 1827 ; by far the 
greater part of these fell victims to disease, brought on by exces- 
sive faligue and privations in a tropical climate. 

This afternoon, I accompanied the Resident and Secretary on 
horseback to the Palace of Prince Paku Alam, where we were 
received by the princess eldest son and his wife, adauglilcrot 
Sultan Sepoo, with whom as usual wc had to drink weak warm 
tea, without milk, and. eat fruit and cakes; wc after v^rds rode 
through the grounds and inspected the spot whcie the Resident s 
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new Iiouse is to be built as a temporary abode ; wbicli the prince s 
people are occupied in partly clearing away, in order to mark out 
the site of the house. It will stand in a pretty situation, and be a 
much pleasanter abode than that in the Fort, whicli being sur- 
rounded by buildings, is dark and close and has no view what- 
ever. 

The Pangcrang Adipati or Prince Paku Alam, (which name 
or title may be translated axis of the world) is independant of the 
Sultan of J)jocjokarta, though belonging to the same family, and 
only subject to tlie European authority. 

A small territory, taken from the Sultan’s, has been allotted to 
him, in reward for fortner services under the English, in the year 
1812, on condition of his maintaining a certain number of armed 
men, at the disposal of the European government when required. 
He is a faithful vassal and respectable chief ; his troops have 
frequently done good service during the war, in conjunction with 
ours. The subjects of Prince Paku Alam, are now estimated at 
about 30,000 souls, inhabiting the southern districts. 

Sth Avr^ust, Djoejokarta — Took a walk before breakfast to the 
nearest Bcnting or Stockade, forming one of our advanced ports, 
being about ^ of a mile from the Fort ; it is a small one, and now 
occupied by ten men only, it is built near and commands a ravine, 
in the direction of the enemy, all around it is ruin and jungle, 
and the tall thin stems of the numerous coeoanut trees, that have 
been robbed of tlicir tops, recall to one's mind tlic masts oi‘ vessels 
in a seaport or river. 

In tlie afternoon, while taking a short walk as usual, we beard a 
continued liring of musquetry, and saw clouds of smoke in the 
same direction, at no great distance. Tlie military commandant, 
who was with us, judged it to proceed from a village about 4 
miles olf, which lately submitted to government, and was pro1)a- 
bly attacked by a band of the insurgents ; the inhabitants seemed 
to defend themselves well, for the tiring was rapid ami kej)t up 
till it was nearly dark ; tlie smoke probal)Iy rose, not only from 
firing, but from the burning dwellings ot the villagers. 

The commandant determined to proceed to the spot early 
to-morrow morning, with a detachment of military, it being too 
fete to reach it before night lall. 

{)th Awjust, Vjocjokaria — The Commandant Colonel C. bad 
Bct out before daylight, with about 10(3 infantry and 10 cavalry, 
to reconnoitre in the neighbourhood of the firing we hoard yester- 
day evening, witli the intention, also, of defending Passar Oede 
(the village, I visited on the (3th) in case it should be ibrcatencd by 
the insurgents, as he seemed to ajiprebend. 

Djoejokarta is distant about 4*50 paals’* from Batavia, 03 paals 
from tiic Northern Coast of Java, (Semarang) and 15 from the 

• A Paal IS Rfnprally fdnsuipred cfinal fo au Jinglibh ludc, but is somewliat lc3S^ 
there may be 10 mika in lb oi these paala. 
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nearest point of the Southern Coast. It was built on the site of 
the ancient capital of Mataram, or very near it| in a plain bound- 
ed to the E. and S. by the Goenong Kidul or Southern bills, to 
the W. by the river Progo. Of the Javanese town, or rather 
circumjacent villages, round the Kraton, scarcely anything now 
remains but ruins, having been destroyed 3 years ago, in the com- 
mencement of these disturbances, or soon afterwards. The popula- 
tion was estimated, previous to then, at nearly 100,000 souls, of 
which but a small part now remains. 

The place appears to have been laid out, originally, with great 
attention to order and neatness ; there are brick water courses and 
obelisks, and huts, where water was placed to refresh the weary 
travellers, in different parts along the road. 

The Kraton is larger, and seems to have been handsomer and 
better built than that of Solo, the external wall is said to be near- 
ly three miles in extent, including that of the water palace. In 
these walls are inserted a number of stones with Javanese inscrip- 
tions, and underneath these is generally seen a Hindu idol, or 
other stone figures brought from the ruined temples. The state 
Pendopo was very handsomely ornamented with painting, gilding 
and carved work ; in general, however, the palace is now in bad 
condition and requires repair in many places. 

In this Pendopo, the Resident passed 23 days and nights, after 
the death of the old Sultan, and before the installation of the 

f >resent one, in the early part of this year, in order to secure the 
alter from any violence, or attempt to carry him off, on the part 
of the rebel chiefs or their agents, whicli at one time they were 
known to have in view, a plan of this kind having been discovered 
and frustrated, and also to make himself acquainted with the 
character and intrigues of the royal family and princes connected 
with the Court of Djoejokarta. 

The Fort is, like that of Solo, a regular square, with bastions 
and sentry boxes, at each corner. Eacli bastion has 10 embrasures 
for cannon, so that 40 guns can be mounted on the walls, besides 
two at each gate; at present there are al tout half that number; 
the Fort is filled with buildings, among which the residency house 
and offices attached to it occupy nearly one whole side of the 
square. There are quarters for the commandant of the Fort, 
for officers of cavalry and artillery, the Surgeon &c., barracks for 
400 men, stabling tor cavalry, warehouses, hospital, main guard, 
powder magazine, all of bricks and sirap.* There is a broad and 
deep ditch ail round the Fort, with a drawbridge in the centre 
of each side, communicating with the principal and postern gates. 
The open space in the centre of the Fort is planted with 2 rows 
of fine large trees, which give a pleasant shade and coolness in the 
daytime, but render it gloomy and close in the evening, 

* Wooden fhinglos. 

V 2 
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The Fort stands in a large plain, and round it are stately 
avenues of Banyan (Waringin) trees at three sides, with walks 
wider than the great Mall in St James’ Park, These beautiful 
tiers throw a pleasant cool shade on the walk beneath, 
BO that one feels but little inconvenience from the sun, even at 
noon. Under and behind these trees a daily market is held, and 
most numerously attended ; — besides food of all descriptions for the 
native and European inhabitants, fruit, spices, &c. are here seen 
exposed for sale, clothing for both sexes, old as well as new kriss- 
es and other weapons, earthenware, &c. &c. ; there was even a 
manufactory of sheaths and handles f<* spears and krisses, the 
workmen, as usual, seated on the ground, with their tools before 
them, stuck in the sand or lying on a piece of mat. One man’s 
work was to cover the sheaths with a coat of varnish, of red, 
black, green or yellow color; each varnisli formed a lump on a 
bamboo stick, stuck in the ground ; the ontershell of a cocoanut 
or any wood that lay about, supplied the fire over which the 
varnish was molted and a piece of cocoanut leaf was used to 
smoothen and polish it on the sheaths. These were made and 
mended by another man, seated close by, with equally simple 
tools. His feet served as a vice to secure the sheath he worked on, 
one end of which was stuck in the sand. 

Opposite the front gate of the Fort, stood tlie former residency 
house and ofHccs, which was a grand and complete estfiblishrnent, 
erected, I bcTieve, about 1770, in the rich times of the Old 
Company; this was ))artly pulled down, to be rebuilt, a short 
time before the trouhh's broke out, and the walls of several new 
rooms were already erected, when the King’s order to put a stop 
to all public works during the war arrived from Europe, and the 
building was left in the unfinished state we now see, and subse- 
quently turned into an hospital for the military. There was a 
largo piece of garden ground attached to it, with two tanks or 
pieces of water in front, in each of wliich stood a kind of summer 
house ; one of these is now converted into the apothecary’s house 
and shop. 

The other conspicuous objects in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Fort are: 

1. The European burying-groimd, enclosed by a wall of open 
brick work. 

2. The houses of the Europeans and their descendants, in one 
straight line fronting the Fort, with several small streets or courts 
proceeding from it at right angles. These houses arc almost uni- 
versally shut out IVom the road by a high wall, which excludes im- 
pertinent curiosity, it is true, but also excludes the air and light, 
from tlie inhabitants. 

Some of Viiese edifices are large, and seem well built, but not 
handsome, chiefly in tlie old style, with small square windows, 
&c. ; they arc all of biick and roofed with surap or shingles. 
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3;. The Chinese camp, consisting of two streets or rows of 
houses, at opposite skies of the Fort, built of the same materials, 
and much in ihe same style, as the above. The Chinese at Djoc- 
jokarta were formerly numerous and wealthy, but since they have 
been deprived by government of the management of the bazar 
and toll dues, on account of the extortion they practised among 
the natives, and especially since the war, to wliicli many of them 
liave talleri victims, this part of the population has considerably 
diminished in number and in property ; their Chief, or Captain 
as ikii'opcaiis style him, has a Javenese title of nobility, Tnimm- 
gong Secho Diningrat, in reward, probably, for pecuniaiy services 
to one of the former Sultans. 

4. The Kralon or royal dwelling \^ith all its dcjicndoncics, 
which lias been briefly described already. 

5. The Daluni, or dwelling of the independent Prince Paku 
Alam, is at some distance from the Fort, on the ojiposifc side of 
the river, and to the right of the high roml on entering Djoejo- 
karta, — this has also been mentioned helbre (^ee 2n'l August). 

The European born inhabitai.ts of Djoejokarta, consisting 
almost wholly of military and civil ollicers of government, have 
established among themselves a Societeit or club-house, where 
they generally pass their evenings; here is a billiard table, and 
cards are also sometimrs played, but the favorite game, at least 
during my slay, was that of dominoes. Tea and coflec, and liquors of 
various kinds, may also he had there, though ut rather high pieces. 

Tliis is applicable to almost every article of consumption, on 
account of the war, which, while it has considerably augmented 
the number of consumers, the military and tiicir followers, lias 
diminished the consumable produce of the eouniry, in a still 
greater proportion, has deterred traders from lisking llieir per- 
sons and property and entering inlo competition with each otber, 
and at the sometime enhances the diflicnlty and cxpence of con- 
veyance. There is no water carnage, nor any land carriage 
except the government bullock carts ; tbe paekborsc s and coolies 
it is difiicult to procure, they being nio^lly pressed I'or the public 
service. 

Owing to these circumstances a case of red wine, containing 
50 bottles, which may be had at Batavia of good quality for 40 
guilders or of*ten less, here costs, where it is generally had, about 
twice as much and otber things are in proportion. Tliis mu'it add 
greatly to the expences of an household at Djoejokarta, and if 
the Resident were to live in the liberal style which was formerly 
thought pioper, for the dignity of those he represents, I question 
whether his salary of 1,500 rupees a month (iJ125) would eiwer 
the necessary expenditure of his estahlisbinent, hut economy is now 
the order of the day at head quarters, and it is natural that the 
local officers and authorities should imitate the example; in fact 
this is rendered una>oidable, if they wish to avoid getting into 
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debt. I beliere, howeyer^ that the Resident has now something 

extra as table money. 

The government revenues in this residency before the war 
amounted to nearly /800,000 annually (about £6G,000 sterling) out 
of which ^260, 000 was paid to the Native Sovereign, according 
to the treaty of 1812, for the duties on tolls and bazars, which he 
then gave up entirely to government, under the administration of 
Sir T. S. Raffles. 

Besides the above sum, which was collected here, must be 
added the value of the bird^s nests from Karang Bollong, which 
were sent to Batavia for sale ; — this may be estimated at a yearly 
average of not less than /2()0, 000. 

Nearly the whole of these sources are now unproductive, and 
the funds required for the payment of the troops, civil establish- 
ment, the Sultanas stipend, and other disbursements, must be sent 
from Batavia or Samarang in' silver and copper coin, with the risk 
of being intercepted by the rebels. 

My notices of Djocjokarta and the environs must necessarily 
be very scanty, from the peculiar state of the place during my 
short stay at it. To go even a short distance from the Fort, with- 
out an armed escort, was considered unsafe, and the vicinity is so 
changed in appearance by the devastating effe(j|B of a three years 
war, from what it must have been formerly, that no just criterion 
can be formed from present circumstances. 

lOtA Auguit, Djocjokarta to Klattan — Took leave of the Resi- 
dent at 6 this morning, and ^set out on my return to Solo, on 
horseback. I was accompanied by the Secretary, as far as the 
Stockade of Bantoelan, about 3 miles from Djocjo. The Resident 
had kindly furnished me with an escort of 4 native horsemen, as 
some parts of the high road are not yet conslttj^d quite safe for 
single travellers. On leaving Bantoelan, our p^t)*^was joined by 
a female equestrian, the wife of a Madura Serjeant, g^oing to 
rejoin her husband at Klattan ; this woman, like the Javanese 
females in general, rode on a man’s saddle, astride the back of the 
horse, which she managed very well while chattering and laugh- 
ing the whole time with my escort. 

Soon after we met another of the fair sex, on horseback, in the 
same manner ; this was a Liplap as the Dutch say, or half caste, 
the Lady of the officer commanding the Stockade of Kulassan, 
who was going to Dj oejo. Her dress would be considered a singu- 
lar riding equipment in England. She had on a sinall straw 
bonnet, tied under her chin with a pink ribbon ; an open frock of 
printed cotton ; over her neck was a pink silk handkerchief y her 
frock was tucked up before and behind, and under it she had 
white trowsers and stockings and pink shoes. She did not seem 
so much at her ease in this position as the Serjeant’s wife. 

1 stopped a short time at Kulassan, while the relief of my 
natives dragoons were preparing, to look at some stone figures^ 
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which the former Chinese inhabitants brought from the adjacent 
temples. There are two whole sitting figures, of Buddah, I 
believe, and one female holding a flower, with a high head dress, 
elegantly sculptured and ornamented; there is also a group of 1 
small figures, much mutilated. These are outside the wall, at 
the entrance to the Benting, Inside there are 2 figures of Giant 
guards or watchmen, like those at Ohandi Sewo but smaller ; they 
may be about 5^ feet high, kneeling ononb knee, with a snake 
winding round the arm in one hand, and a short club or mace, on 
which they seem to rest, in the other. The countenance is quite 
different from that of the porters of Chandi Sewo, still more 
unlike the Javanese, and with 2 long teeth or rather tusks pro- 
jecting outside of the lips, the eyeballs very prominent, the hair in 
long curls flowing down the neck. These figures are very broad 
for their height; there are two others similar, but much smaller, 
and not so well proportioned ; these are more defaced. I am told 
that some other figures which stood in the way, and were too 
heavy to remove, have been buried under ground, when the 
stockade was built. 

I then took another hasty view of the ruined temple, from 
whence these images were brought, which is on the opposite side 
of the road, and a few hundred yards distant from the Benting. 
The principal doorway, which opens to the centre of the building, 
is at the back, from the road, and looks towards the southern 
hills. This portal is quite plain, in which it diflers from the 
generality of doors in these temples ; they are always more or less 
sculptured, and generally (^wned by monstrous faces, with 
staring eyes, and large nose and teeth ; the upper jaw forming the 
cross piece of the door. There are two other doors much smaller, 
at the E. aad W. sides, leading into the lateral chapels or cells, 
which have no other opening and are dark within, though there 
appears to be an aperture in the roof or tower above, communi- 
ting with the central temple. 

I regretted very much that I was not of the party thaJr visited 
these ruins 15 years ago, with the then Lieutenant-Governor Raf- 
fles, who had caused them to be cleared of stones, bushes and 
rubbish, which now deprive me of an exact view of them. Be- 
sides which, they were then much more perfect and interesting than 
now ; for independent of the damage done by time and the 
elements, almost all the moveable images have been carried away, 
by successive collectors, and many of the remainder have been 
mutilated, in ineffectual attempts to remove them. 

August \0th — I arrived at the cantonment of Brambanan in 
time for breakfast, to which the officers remaining there invited 
me, and stayed with them till } past 11, when I proceeded on 
my journey in a kind palankeen, here called joly, borne on the 
shoulders of 4 men ; this rebicle was made of wood and split>rattan 
work| open all roundy with a 8hedx)r eloping roof to keep off the 
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sun. It wa'^ ju4 long enough for me to lay at length, and was 
provided with pillows. 

In this conveynnce I was carried at a walking pace, with a 
rather unpleasant motion, my bearers every now and then shift- 
ing the baiiibu poles that supported the tandu or joly, fiona one 
shouhler to the other. Tiiis mode of travelling, however, for an 
inditferent eqiu^strian like me, is to be preleircd to riding on horse- 
back, fora distance, especially in the heat of the day and with 
such sorrv steeds as are here to be hi'*ed, under the denomination 
of A oeda uhm. I slept over a part of the road, which sliortoned 
the joui'iiey, and arrived at Klattan about 3 o’clock. The dis- 
tance is only ten miles from JirambanaM, but my hearers frc(|uent- 
Iv Rtopp(‘(l a f(‘W minules to rest and refresh themselves with 
some of the delicacies exposed for sale in the sheds at the road- 
side, by numerous female dealers. I think this mode of Iravclling 
would not be agreeable for any considerable distance, tbough 
sometliing similar to it, as I have heard, is adojited in TIindustan 
for buiulreds of miles. 

Very little cultivation or trallic is seen along the road, until 
within 3 or 4 miles of Klattan, and almo-^t every man we met 
was armed with gun, pistol, spear or sabre, besides tlie ms(>para- 
blo kris. This is too sure an indication of tlio unsettled state of 
the country. 

Klattan to Solo. \lih August — Breakhisted in the Jmrt, with 
n large party of officers, some of which had assembled Irom the 
Bentiiigs and forts in the adjacent districts, to be ju'cserit at an 
anctioii, wbieli took place in the forenoon, of the property of an 
officer M’tio (lied here lat('ly ; it consisted of bis 2 horses, and 
their equipments, bis clothing, uniform, arms and various trifles, 
and produced altogether, iioininally, fl20 or sixty pounds ster- 
ling, but two thirds of which is payable in copjier coin, atadepre- 
cianon of nearly 20 per cent., b('sid('S the auction duty of 6 per 
cent , so that the sale proceeds w'ill not go far to enrich the heir, 
a natural child of the deceased, by a native mother. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon I left Klattan, in a buggy or gig, 
with Captain S. who had come from Solo to attend the auction, 
as well as to carry me back. About 4 we readied the stockade 
of Dilangu, where we stopped to dine with the commandant and 
his lady, changed the horse and proceeded towards Solo, where 
we arrived at 7 o’clock without accident. 

The Colonel and Mrs N. were from homo, and my room was 
occupied by another guest ; I accordingly took a room at the 
inn, close by, for the night and retired early. 

Solo, \^th August — Early this morning the Resident called 
on me at the inn, and informed mo that a room would be prepared 
for me in the residency house, whether I proceeded accordingly 
at breakfast time and remained. 

Three English gentlemen who arrived at Solo this morning, on 
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a tour of amusement, dined at the Resident’s to-day ami a party, 
of which I am to make one, was arranged for an excursion to 
Karang Pandang, the country retreat of Prince Mangko Negoro, 
and Siikie, not far from it, where some antiquities are to be seen. 
We are to go the day after to-morrow, early in the morning, and 
return the following afternoon to Solo. 

\Ath Axigmt — We left Solo this morning, a little before six 
o’clock, in an open carriage, like the Char-a-bancs in Holland, 
with six horses and proceeded through the Chinese town, to the 
eastward ; our party consisted of 2 Englishmen, 2 Scotchmen and 
a Frenchman. At about 4 miles from tlio residency, we had to 
cross the Bengavvan or Solo river, which is here broad, hut not 
deep at present, this being the dryest season of the year. In the 
rainy months, boats of BjO tons and Uf)WiU(ls can sometimes 
navigate it. The salt for use in this part of the country is convey- 
ed in this way from the coast out of the government stores at 
Grisseh, The voyage to Solo occupies two months or longer, 
owing to the strong current downward, and the numerous shallows 
and hanks of mud and sand. The horses wore taken from the 
cariiage, \vhich was placed on a kind of raft, consisting of a 
hainhii tlooring, laid upon large boala connected together, and 
pulled across the river by a number of men. Wo used the same 
conveyance, and the horses were led across. The operation of 
crossing the river in this way took ns nearly half an hour. How 
great an improvement a suspension bridge would ho here ! Tlio 
country on each side of the road from Solo to the riv('r, seems 
hut scantily supplied with water, for there is now very little culti- 
vation going on ; a crop of rice appeared to Inve been grown Ik'I’G 
and there in the last rainy season. Beyond (he river, tlie gioiiiid 
is more lerlile, or at least more eultivate<l, and this inci (‘uses as 
you proceed eastward. The road is on a gradual aseeut ; the 
rivers that cross it arc not numerous, the hri<lgcs are of wood and 
in tolerable condition. 

Wc changed horses once, and ariivcd In about an hour and throe 
quarters at Kararig Anjar, from whence we were to jiroceed on 
liorseback. This is a post station, and also a bandar, or tolI-i)ost, 
for the levying of inland duties upon merchandize conveyed 
through the county. Here we found a kind of hreaktast, prepar- 
ed for ns in the Javanese and Chinese style, ot which we jiarluok 
sparingly, and then mounted our rosinanles, with saddles and 
bridles of Javanese manufacture; nc rode on leisurely, attended 
by some of the people of Prince Mangko Negoro, by whose order 
all these preparations had been made lor our convenience. The 
distance from Solo to Karang Pandang is just PJ p-ials and ka- 
rang Anjar, where we Iclt the carriage, is half way; wc had there- 
fore 1)^ paals to ride, the road was in a good condition, and passable 
for carriages; the prince’s son, who had preceded ns yesterdays, 
travelled the whole way in his buggy. The fields on each side, 
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are mostly in a state of cultivation, some with a second crop of 
rice, others with the annual cotton shrub, palma Christ!, here 
called Jarah (from which castor-oil is made), Ketang, beans of 
various kinds &c. 

It was pleasing to observe no such signs of war as strike 
the traveller’s eye in the neighbourhood of Djocjockrta. On 
approaching Karang Pandang, the country becomes hilly and 
picturesque, the road ascends considerably, and the air is sensibly 
cooler than in the plain about Solo. The Prince’s house is visible 
from some distance on the top of a hill. At the bottom is a bazaar, 
from which the road winds up; we arrived about half past nine, 
and were received by Pangerang Panji, a son of the Prince, and 
Captain in his cavalry, whom he had sent up yesterday, to receive 
us and do the honors as his representative. 

The situation of Karang Pandang is extremely beautiful, and 
commands a most extensive panoramic prospect in front, over the 
great plain of Solo, the buildings of which may be seen in clear 
weather, and behind on the mountain Lawn beyond the numerous 
smaller hills, that form and surround its base, and approach close 
to the house; on one of these may be seen the ruins of Sukie, 
which are among the objects of our present trip ; the air is here 
pleasantly cool, from the considerable eminence on which the build- 
ing stands (more than 2,000 feet above the sea). It is very 
conveniently planned for the purpose of a country residence; there 
is a very large Pendopo, oi open hall on one side, and a verandah 
all round, Vilh two wings containing 7 or 8 bedrooms, divided by 
a wide open passage, all under one roof; the bedrooms are provided 
with folding glass windows, and Venetians outside along two of 
their sides, so that the occupant can enjoy the charming views 
around, and admit or exclude as much air and light as he chooses. 

This building is appropriated to Europeap visitors and guests ; 
there is another at a small distance, arranged more in the native 
manner, for the Prince himself and his suite. 

It is now ten years since the first buildings were erected on 
this spot by Prince Maiigko Negoro, they were then only of a 
temporary nature. The j)resent ones were finished in 1823. The 
choice of the site does honour to his taste, for the landscape all 
around the house is charming and divei-sified, and the arrange- 
ment and plan of the building itself appears to combine the double 
advantage of enjoying the beauties of nature in an agreeable and 
convenient dwelling. 

The air of the hills and our journey, enabled us to do justice 
to a substantial Mjeuner a la fourcheitCy which was served about 
11 o’clock; in smoking a cigar, admiring the splendid scenery 
round the house, changing our dress and resting ourselves, we 
managed tolerably well to fill up the time till three o’clock. We 
now again set forth on horseback, to visit some mineral springs in 
the neighbourhood; afier a beautiful ride of about 3 miles between 
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hills of minor elevation, many of them covered with rice and other 
crops, of vivid green, we arrived at a kind of dell or ravine, in 
which are some large rocks; at the foot of one of these, and 
apparently issuing from it, is the first spring, called Ayer Rachoon, 
or the poisonous water; it is enclosed in a wooden well, and covered 
with a kind of platform of plaited barabu; on this platform a 
small fowl was placed on its legs; it instantly became giddy and 
fell, when it was taken out, but died almost immediately. It 
could not have been 6 seconds above the spring. Large lighted 
candles were held over it, and were instantaneously extinguished, 
as w'as also a large flambeau of split bambu. 

We walked on a few yards further to another sSSing, possessing 
the same qualities, but in a stronger degree; tlie well was here 
closely shut down with a lid or cover of plank; a candle applied 
to the fissure of this, w^ent out immediately; when the cover was 
taken ofi‘, a powerful smell was perceptible; we were warned not 
to lean over the well, by an old Javanese who is in charge over 
these springs and surrounding domain, and who told us that eight 
of the workmen who had made this well under his inspection, lost 
their lives, by the pestilent exhalations. I was aiierwards told by 
another, that this was not the case; the men really became insen- 
sible and were sometime ill, but were restored to health subse- 
quently. 

A fine large duck was placed on the platform, above the water 
within the well, it became convulsed in a few seconds, and was 
taken out, when it appeared nearly dead. They laved its^fe, 
however, by taking it into the open air, and pouring water down 
its throat. A poor little kid was also lied up, ready to be exposed 
to the fatal operation of these deadly waters, but I could not bear 
to see the pretty playful thing wantonly tortured and perhaps killed 
for our amusement, and begged the prince to spare its life, as we 
had had already sufiicieut proof of the extraordinary powers of the 
fatal spring. 

On lifting up the wooden cover from the well, the water ap- 
peared in a Slate of ebullition, but not steaming, and of a dingy 
blneish colour. 

To our surprise the old Javanese guardian of the springs filled 
a glass tumbler with this wiitcr and drank half its contents ofl’ at 
once. Encouraged by his example, and assurances of the water’s 
being harmless, some of our party tasted it also, arid I among tlic 
rest; the water was not warm, neither was it cold, but something 
between both ; the taste was sickly, and the smell sulphureous. 

By breathing the air immediately above the well a sensation is 
at firet produced something like that caused by irdialing eau de 
luce, but in a stronger degree; the chest then becomes oppressed 
and respiration is soon impeded; perhajpa the gas (probably car- 
bonic acid) that exudes through small fissures in the sides of the 
well, is the cause of this and infects or decomposes the atmosphe- 
ric air aboye the well. 
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This well was in a kind of niche or alcove, which has been 
hollowed out of the stony bank, and the old guardian warned us 
not to walk round the well as we were going to do, this being 
considered dangerous ; (probably some native superstition.) 

We again mounted our ponies, and rode about half a mile 
further to a spot nearly level around, in which are twelve or 
thirteen springs of mineral waters, of different kinds, within a 
very small circuit or distance from each other. None of these 
possess the fatal qualities of those we had just left; some of them 
have been converted into baths of a convenient size, with steps to 
descend and a temporary roof above them. 

In some of these springs the water is more or less warm, in 
others rather salt ; one or two have some resemblance to seltzer 
water, many of them seemed impregnated with iron. They are 
sometimes resorted to by patients, especially those suffering under 
chronic rheumatic disorders, and ara used both internally and 
externally, often with favorable effects. 

The present collection of springs is called by the natives Ayer 
Rupa or the various waters, they were discovered about twelve 
years ago, or rather they became known at that time to Prince 
Mangko Negoro. The ground around them has on the surface 
a greenish and in some places a yellowish mud, with pebbles and 
stones of similar colour and of peculiar form. 

Here, as on many previous occasions, I regretted my ignorance 
of geology; an acquaintance with it would no doubt have greatly 
at^ed to tlft interest excited by this remarkable spot. 

A strong saline odour prevails here, as on the sea shore; not- 
withstanding which the ground all around the small space where 
the springs rise was under cultivation, and even seemed very fertile; 
this appears strange at first, in a spot where there are numerous 
indications of a mineral and volcanic constitution; one spring 
oozed out of a bank on which stood a large Papaya tree, and the 
water passes through its roots, from which it has partly washed 
away the earth, without at all injuring as it would seem the 
growth of the tree; the bank over which the water flows, is highly 
coloured with that yellow-ocreish appearance, which indicates a 
ferruginous quality in the water. 

We met a country-born young man at these springs, who had 
been sent here by the surgeon at Solo, to try their efficacy in 
curing him of a disorder, the chief symptoms of which were great 
debility and loss of the use of his limbs, at least to a considerable 
degree. He takes a warm bath in one of the springs twice a day, 
morning and evening, and remains two hours at a time in the 
bath; he also drinks some water. He has now been using these 
remedies for two months and derived much benefit from them. 

Such a spot of ground with springs like these in England, would 
doubtless make the fortune of its proprietor, become a spa, like 
the St. Ronan’s Well of Walter Scott, and perhaps in time rival 
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Cheltenliam and Baden Baden, that is, with the aid of sulHcient 
puffing by medical men and the parties interested. 

At the side of the way before the entrance to this collection of 
mineral springs, stood a kind of fancy screen of brickwork, and 
several monstrous figures in stone and plaster, the work of our 
ancient cicerone^ as he told us himself, but in which we could 
discover neither ornament nor use. 

We returned to the Prince’s house by another hilly path, having 
described nearly a circle of about six miles circumference as we 
were told. Throughout this circuit, the romantic and picturesque 
points of view are very numerous. We arrived about six o’clock, 
and our ride qualified us to do justice to the Prince’s dinner, 
which was served immediately, and concluded as usual with 
several toasts, among which the healths of the Resident, Colonel 
N. and Prince Mangko Negoro the II wore not forgotten. 

There was some very fair venison on table, though the cookery 
of it was inferior to that of Europe; it was the spoil of a fine deer, 
killed for the occasion of our visit; the Prince’s lands abound with 
them, and some of his family are said to be keen sportsmen, as he 
was himself in his younger days. 

After the dessert and the toasts, we managed to pass the even- 
ing with a rubber of whist and cigare; fortunately there were no 
rongengs on this occasion, otherwise our Princely host would 
perhaps have preferred witnessing their performances; we were 
glad to escape them, and retired early, to rest from this day’s 
fatigues and recruit for those of tomorrow. * 

Xbth August — At J past 5, wo mounted our nags and bent our 
course towards the foot of the mountain Lawu, by a very circui- 
tous and hilly path, cut in some places on the faces of the hills, 
in others passing over them, then descending into deep ravine**, 
the late or present beds of mountain streams, where the passage is 
rendered very difficult by the large loose stones tliat have been 
propelled by the tft'rents from the hills adjacent. The scenery is 
most picturesque, now wild and romantic, then soft and fertile; it 
reminded me forcibly of the country in the interior of Padaug, 
but is perhaps still better cultivated; wherever cultivation is prac- 
ticable, it has been introduced, the dry crops reach even to the 
summits of the smaller hills; scarcely a foot of ground is lost. 
The crops looked beautifully fresh and green, though this is the 
season of heats and drought, a proof that there is here abundance 
of water, or that the rains are frequent, which indeed are gene- 
rally concomitant advantages of a hilly situation in these countries. 

About an hour and a half’s riding at a morlerately fast rate 
brought us to the ruins, which are on a hill, entirely surrounded 
by other hills, all forming part of the base of the mountain Lawu, 
which rose in lofty majesty above them, and whose upper outline 
of deep blue, stood out in bold relief before a very clear sky. 

These arehftectwral xeinains are of a character quite distinct and 
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different from those I saw at Brambanan and Kulassan; they are 
built on three terraces, slightly elevated one above the other; they 
can hardly be called temples; the principal building stands on the 
last or highest terrace, and resembles a flattened pyramid of square 
form or four sided, with a door in the centre, in the front or west 
side; this doorway opens to a passage, up a flight of narrow steps, 
which lead to the top of the building. This passage is closed or 
faced by a stone wall on each side, so that there seems to have 
been no apartment within the building, or if there were, the en- 
trance to it cannot be now discovered; it seems as if the building 
were formed of the hill itself cut down, and faced with stone. 

This building seems about 25 feet high from the ground, and 
about 40 feet long at the bottom of each side, decreasing as it 
ascends, to perhaps half that size; at the height of 20 feet, there is a 
kind of cornice, which appears to have been somewhat ornamented 
with sculpture, while the rest of the building is quite plain. On 
the middle of the roof, or rather platform at top, is a raised stone, 
with a hole in the centre, perhaps the pedestal of some idol, or 
object of worship, to which the whole building may have been 
only an altar, with a staircase for the officiating priests to ascend it. 

On the terrace below, at each side of the entrance, is a very 
large tortoise of stone, with flat back. On one side of the large 
building arc the remains of two small ones, now too much muti- 
lated to discover their purpose or forms, though tliis appeared also 
to have been pyramidal; one of them was called the Kitchen by 
the Prince who accompanied us, perhaps because his suite had 
boiled water there for tea, but it did seem to have been intended 
for the use of fire, probably to burn incense, or offerings to the 
idol, whatever it was; the walls of these smaller buildings, are 
sculptured all round witli grotesque images in relief, and many 
others are lying around on the terrace ; of these some represent 
human figures larger than life; others with vvings and talons, the 
heads broken off ; ' others the figures of animals, as elephants, 
boars, and nondescript monsters which the world ne’er saw. 

Near the remains of a small building, at the side of the large 
one, but below it, are three flat stones, sculptured in relief ; one 
represents a Javanese black'^mith at work, another his assistant 
blowing the native tube-bellows, on the third a figure something 
like the Hindu Ganesa, with the head of an elephant. 

On some of the stones are inscriptions in rude characters, cut 
in relief, and also on some of the larger figures. 

In the front of the terrace, or on the west side, is a kind of 
pyramidal porch or door-way, still tolerably perfect, with steps 
leading up to it on each side ; an immense grinning head, some- 
thing like those at Brambanan, is sculptured over the entrance- 
on the sides of this porch numerous figures have been sculptured, 
but most of them are so much defaced by the effects of time, 
depredating cognoscenti, or both, that it would require to deci- 
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pher them a longer ingpection than my companions were disposed 
to allow me; the figures, however, appear all more or less 
monstrous and grotesque.* There would seem to have been two 
more porches or gate-ways, between this one and the principal 
building, but the whole, except these two, are very ruinous. 

We learn from the history of Sir Stamford Raffles, that a date 
cut in stone and found in these buildings, has been traced to be 
that of the Javan year 1361 ; comparing this with the Christian 
era, according to the general mode of calculation, it would be 
about A.D. 1430, that is to say, nearly four hundred years ago ; 
this is about 300 years later than the supposed period of the 
buildings at Brambanan. The Mahomed an religion had then 
been recently introduced on Java, but had not yet expelled that 
of the Hindus, to some sect of whom these buildings of Siikie 
are attributed; they were probably, with those of Mojo Pahit, 
near Surabaya, among the latest of their works of this nature on 
Java, prior to the conversion of the natives to the Mahomedan 
creed, and the emigration to Bali and other parts of those who 
adhered to Hindu rites. 

But I had no time for further enquiry, or close examination of 
these ruins ; being obliged to hurry away in obedience to the call 
to break (ast, made by the Prince our host ; he had very kindly 
had it prepared for us on the spot, on the principal terrace or plat- 
form of the temple, under an ^provmd canopy of fresh green 
leaves, from the cocoanut, pisanj^plantain) and other trees in the 
neighbourhood, which threw a pleasant shade over our table. 

Immediately after our early meal, I reluctantly quitted these 
mouldering vestiges of former ages, and of a system of religion now 
unknown, but in which idolatry and impurity seem to have been 
the principal features, judging, at least, from the remains that are 
still found here. 

We resumed the mountain path towards Karang Pandan, where 
we arrived about nine o^cIock, somewhat tired and heated, but 
without any accident, notwithstanding our indifferent horses and 
saddles &c. 

The distance from Karang Pandan to Sukie is said to be about 
seven English miles, so that we had only ridden fourteen miles 
this morning, there and back; but the broken, difficult nature of 
the road caused us more fatigue than that distance on a good and 
level road would have done, besides our climbing up and down 
the ruins. 

No sooner had we re-entered the Princess house, than a second 
breakfast was brought on table ; we begged our host, however, 


• This character seems to appertain to all that was sculptured at Sukie, or at 
least to all that now remains there. Some of these works are gross and »nd^t, 
and on the whole they evince a degenerated state of the art, tar 
desigpi and execution, to the sculptures I have seen elsewhere on Java, especial y 
those at Boro Bodor. • 
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to change this into a tiffin at noon, as it would be next to impos- 
sible to eat again so soon. We made use of the interim to bathe, 
dress and rest ourselves; the Pangeran in the meantime left us, 
to make, as he said, the necessary arrangements on the road for 
our return to Solo. 

This we commenced immediately after tiffin, between twelve 
and one o’clock, in tlie heat of the day, in order to reach the 
Residency in time to take breath, as it is said, before dinner ; — 
this was the desire of the majority, to which I submitted, though 
I would have preferred returning in the cool of the evening, and 
giving up the dinner. 

We found the heat, accordingly, very annoying while on horse- 
back, though not so oppressive as I had expected, the sky being 
more or less overcast, and a little breeze at times refreshing us. 

We reached Karang Anjar, where the carriage had been left, 
about half-past two; here we were detained half an hour, to 
repair as well as we could, an accident that had happened to one 
of the wheels, and which we did not observe yesterday. Wc were 
glad to take our seats in the carriage again, after so much rough 
and hot riding. The river was a little shallower than yesterday, 
and the carriage was dragged through it easily enough, by several 
men stationed for the purpose. We arrived at Solo about half-past 
four, somewhat tired, and just in time to have an hour’s rest 
before dressing for dinner. ^ 



IRRATA IM CUAP. V., SECS. 2 & 3 OF ENQUIRIES INTO 
THE ETUNIO HISTORY AND RELATIONS OF THE DRA- 
TIRIAN FORMATION &C.” IN THB PRESENT NO.. 


Page 

301, In Title of Chap, after “Caucasian” insert “Indo •European,” 

306, line 9 from bottom, after “ that” insert “ it.” 

307, line 13 from bottom, for “ Railage” read “ Ballagi.” 

307, line 4 from bottom, for “ a soft medial,” read “ a soft and a medial.” 

308, line 3, for “ Burmah, Tibetan,” n ad “ Burma-Tibetan.” 

312, line 13, for “ dialective,” read “ dialectic,” 

312, line 15. for “ indefinitive,” read “ indefinite.” 

312, line 5 from bottom (Note), for “ Peruvian” read “ Permian.” 

313, line 14, for ‘^ost” read “ past.” 

310, line 2, for “ Tatar,” read “ Scythic.” 

317, line 19, for “ watak,” read “ watakfs or watakusi.” 

,, ,, for “ wafaks,” read “ watakfs.” 

318, line 11, before “ finals,” insert “ liquid.” 

319, Note t, for “ omiflf-cAirae” read “ omw/cAi-me” ; for “ oralif-eArtme,” 

“ orai-^cAa-me” ; and for “ gaid-cliame,” “gai*t/cAa-me.” 

320, line 24, for “ otis” read “ dis.” 

320, Note t dele “ a?n and” 

321, line 5 from the bottom, for “ S.W.” read “ S.E ” 

321, line 21, for “ Astiok” read “ Ostiak.” 

ERRATA IN CHAP. IV., 8ECB. 4 TO 7. 

Page A 

187, Note *, I is improperly treats as a feminine particle in Kasla. It is 
purely plural. 

203, Note *, line 7, for “ they” read “ thy.” 

204, Note, line 20 from bottom, for “ Qualifleatives” read “ qualitives,” 

208, line 20, for “ Oronds” read “ Gonds.” 

,, j, 33, after “ entered” read “ India.” 

211, line 21, for “ eerb or adsertive,” read “ verb or assertive.” 

210, line 24, for “ Mai; avant/e” read “ Mai, avan^/e;” 


ERRATA IN THB JOURNAL OP AN EXCURSION &C.” IN APRIL 
AND MAY NOS. 

Page 

227, line 19, from top, /or insinutes, read insinuates. 

228, last, /or we pray, read we to pray. 

232, line 10 from bottom, Jor have, read had. 

233, line 6 from top, /or is, read are. 

line 3 from bottom, /or dish, read dishes. 

235, line 3 from top, for opinions, read opinion, 
line 16 from bottom, for last, read least. 

236, line 18 from top, /or the the, read the. 

line 20 from bottom, /or Tuummgung, read Tumungung. 
line 19 from bottom, /or of Semarang. read of tlie Semarang. 
line 18 from bottom /or terriries, read territories, 
line 17 from bottom as in line 20, read Tumuugong. 

2.37, line 5 from bottom^ /or Dilangee fead Dilangu, 

2538, line 14 from top, /or Kulassun, read Kulassan. 

line 20 from top, /or ditto reowdo, 

239, line 17 from bottom, /or profession, re/td profusion. 

241 , line 20 from hoiXovaffor llaendals, read Daent'els. 
line 4 from bottom, /or Agan, read Agung. 

242, line 11 from bottom, /or was a, read was in a. 

244, line 21 from bottom for Adapati, read Adipati. 

246, line 20 from top , /ft Anon read Anom. 








